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Dedication 

TO  EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAN  WHO  HAS  A  SINCERE 
DESIRE  FOR  MORE  LIGHT  AND  UNDERSTANDING, 
THIS  BOOK  IS  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY : 


I  was  agreeably  surprised  and  interested  in  reading  this 
remarkable  book  which  was  written  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows. — Doctor  DeLong,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in  every  library. — Chief 
of  Police,  Leavenworth. 

This  is  the  fourth  book  published  for  Murphy,  and  ex¬ 
cels  them  all — Publisher,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

The  author  is  deserving  of  comment  for  his  wonderful 
book,  written  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  I  admire  his 
nerve  and  backbone.  This  volume  should  be  read  by  think¬ 
ing  men  and  women  who  are  honestly  in  search  of  knowl¬ 
edge. — From  an  Editor. 

The  author  and  his  writings  have  been  known  to  me 
for  years.  But  the  result  of  his  efforts  has  been  a  surprise. 
Twelve  years  of  study  while  imprisoned  have  made  him 
an  authority  on  penology. — A  penologist. 

This  is  a  real  educator.  It  contains  information  that 
I  have  never  found  in  other  books  on  crime.  I  strongly 
commend  it  to  all  open-minded  men  and  women  in  America. 
— A  noted  professor. 

Many  volumes  have  been  published  by  self-styled  crimi¬ 
nologists,  but  who  is  better  qualified  than  one  who  has  spent 
twelve  years  in  actual  experience?  The  author — a  life 
prisoner — gives  us  many  truths  in  this  book  which  are  food 
for  much  thought.' — A  prominent  jurist. 

This  book  is  not  a  story  of  fiction ;  it  is  composed  of  facts, 
gathered  from  careful  research  during  twelve  years  of  the 
author’s  imprisonment;  much  of  that  time  he  has  studied, 
lived,  and  breathed  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows. 

The  information  contained  herein  is  not  only  on  prisons, 
but  human  nature  in  every  age,  in  every  clime,  in  every 
tribe,  and  in  every  country,  past,  present,  and  future. 

This  book  was  written,  when  the  author’s  only  compan¬ 
ion  was  a  “mute  gibbet  of  death.”— A  prison  officer. 


FOREWORD 


I  make  no  claim  to  the  originality  of  all  material  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume,  nor  have  I  given  in  footnotes  the  au¬ 
thorities  for  each  statement,  for  such  would  have  been  too 
numerous  and  fatiguing  to  the  reader. 

The  authorities  consulted  are:  “Chronicles  of  New¬ 
gate,”  by  Griffith;  “The  Criminal,”  by  Ellis;  “Crime  and 
its  Causes,”  by  Morrison;  “Punishment  and  Prevention  of 
Crime,”  by  DuCane;  “Prisons  in  England,”  by  Howard; 
“History  of  Criminal  Law  in  England,”  by  Stephen; 
“Crime  in  England,”  by  Pike;  “Punishment  and  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  by  Wines. 

I  have  embodied  much  valuable  information  from  the 
writings  of  Professor  E.  Shaftesbury,  Dr.  F.  G.  Wines, 
W.  D.  Lane,  W.  S.  Nevins,  W.  G.  Shepperd,  J.  F.  Fisherman, 
Ed  Morrell,  R.  Blackford,  W.  Moffat,  J.  Webb,  C.  J.  Finger, 
E.  H.  Julius,  Collier's  Weekly,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  New 
York  American,  The  Mentor  Magazine,  Crowell  Publishers, 
and  many  other  writers  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  can¬ 
not  recall  by  title  or  name,  many  of  the  books,  documents 
and  journals  that  I  have  read  and  examined  during  the 
many  years  of  my  confinement  in  which  I  have  given  my 
full  attention  to  the  subject. 


Boise,  Idaho. 


Patrick  C.  Murphy, 
March  25,  1928. 


A  WORD  OF  THANKS 


The  author  is  grateful  to  the  publishers,  scientists,  his¬ 
torians,  doctors,  professors,  authors,  writers  and  editors, 
mentioned  in  the  Foreword.  It  is  information  obtained 
from  their  works  that  has  made  this  book  possible.  It  is 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  American  Magazine 
that  he  presents  to  you  the  two  Mongolian  pictures  em¬ 
bodied  in  Chapter  XI. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Wines  and  Professor  Shaftesbury, 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  heavily ;  thankful  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  this  book,  who  has  been  very  patient  with  this 
and  previous  books  written  by  the  author. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  a  student  of  Ralston  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  have  all  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  lessons  in  book  form.  And  if  I  ever  say  or  do  or 
write  anything  worthwhile  in  this  life,  I  owe  it  all  to  that 
professor  of  professors,  Edmund  Shaftesbury,  the  world’s 
greatest  teacher,  whose  noble  soul  is  reflected  in  this  book. 

The  Author. 
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CHAPTER  I 


IN  THE  SHADOWS 

YOU  shall  hang  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  dead, 
dead,  are  the  dying  echoes  that  hover  around  me,  as 
I  stand  in  the  shadow  of  that  grim  instrument  of 

death. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  prison  yard,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cold  gray  stone  of  the  prison  walls  the  first  gallows  in  this 
prison  was  erected,  on  which  six  men  have  dropped  through 
the  trapdoor  into  eternity. 

In  1918  the  gallows  was  torn  down,  and  on  the  same 
spot  a  small  building  was  erected  to  be  used  as  a  shoe  shop. 
In  1921,  the  shoe  shop  was  removed  and  in  its  place  a 
machine  shop  was  installed,  of  which  the  writer  was  placed 
in  charge. 

In  November,  1924,  a  new  gallows  was  built  just  beside 
the  machine  shop,  where  Noah  Arnold  was  hanged  on  De¬ 
cember  19,  1924.  In  July,  1926,  John  Jurko  was  hanged 
on  the  same  gallows. 

The  gallows  erected  in  1924  is  built  in  such  a  way  that 
the  victim  automatically  hangs  himself.  The  condemned 
man  steps  on  the  trapdoor;  his  weight  starts  water  to  run 
out  of  a  bucket;  when  the  water  reaches  a  certain  level  a 
trigger  is  released  and  the  man  drops  through  the  trap. 

Arnold  confessed  to  his  deathwatch,  shortly  before  he 
was  executed,  that  he  had  murdered  five  men  during  his 
lifetime,  but  that  he  did  not  murder  the  man  for  whose 
death  he  was  condemned. 

In  the  early  morning  of  December  18,  1924,  Arnold  was 
brought  from  his  death  cell  into  a  nearby  room,  where  the 
warden  read  the  death  warrant  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
newspaper  reporters,  doctors,  ministers  and  witnesses.  He 
was  then  asked  if  he  had  killed  the  man  for  whose  death  he 
was  being  executed.  He  replied,  “No.”  He  claimed  that  his 
partner  (who  is  serving  a  life  sentence)  had  fired  the  fatal 
shot. 
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It  seems  that  the  deathwatch  had  not  made  known 
Arnold’s  confession  until  after  he  was  executed.  This  was 
a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  guard.  Had  his  superior 
officers  had  the  details  of  the  confession  of  Arnold  before 
he  was  hanged,  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  able  to  check 
up  on  his  story  and  perhaps  have  cleared  up  some  of  the 
unsolved  murders  that  mar  the  records  of  many  cities. 

It  is  of  no  importance  in  Arnold’s  case  whether  he  fired 
the  fatal  shot  or  not.  His  execution  was  legal  under  the 
law.  He  and  his  companion  were  burglarizing  a  store ;  the 
owner  of  the  store  was  killed  during  the  commission  of  the 
crime ;  and  even  though  Arnold’s  partner  did  fire  the  fatal 
shot,  Arnold  was  equally  guilty  of  first  degree  murder.  If 
two  or  more  men  commit  a  felony,  and  one  of  the  men  com¬ 
mits  murder  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  all  are  equally 
guilty  of  murder. 

After  Arnold  had  been  executed,  his  deathwatch  made 
public  the  purported  confession  that  he  had  made.  Little 
credence  was  placed  in  the  confession  as  told  by  the  guard. 
Many  believed  that  the  guard  was  only  seeking  publicity  and 
concocted  the  story  out  of  whole  cloth.  Through  lack  of 
truth  and  integrity  he  was  discharged  a  few  months  later, 
along  with  several  more  of  his  kind,  when  Joe  Wheeler 
became  the  warden  of  the  institution,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  prison.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  deathwatch  in¬ 
vented  the  confession  of  Arnold.  Several  writers  have 
given  instances  of  such  confessions  of  men  who  had  an 
insane  desire  to  get  into  print.  There  are  on  record  more 
cases  than  one  where  a  murder  and  suicide  was  committed 
in  order  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  might  have  his 
share  of  publicity. 

A  few  years  ago  in  London,  England,  a  man  ran  down 
the  streets  and  shot  two  or  three  people,  then  he  ran  to  the 
office  of  a  newspaper  brandishing  his  pistol  in  the  air  and 
firing  into  the  ceiling  of  the  building  in  order  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  inside,  then  placing  the  gun  to  his  head, 
blew  out  his  brains,  knowing  that  the  newspaper  would 
not  fail  to  give  him  the  desired  publicity. 
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An  American  writer  relates  several  cases  in  our  western 
country  of  a  few  years  ago — one  case  where  an  individual 
referred  to  himself  as  a  “bad  man.”  When  entering  the 
small  towns  he  would  ride  his  horse  down  the  street,  firing 
into  the  air,  then  make  a  bee  line  for  the  local  newspaper 
office  and  circle  around  it  two  or  three  times  so  as  to  attract 
as  much  attention  as  possible.  His  final  act  would  be  to 
throw  his  hat,  which  had  his  name  in  it,  through  the  door 
or  window,  feeling  certain  that  he  would  get  the  publicity 
he  wanted.  The  paper  claimed  that  over  two  dozen  new 
hats  had  been  received  from  the  same  individual  in  less 
than  a  year. 

The  same  author  tells  of  a  woman  who  took  poison  so 
that  she  might  get  her  name  in  the  paper.  She  went  to 
the  newspaper  office  with  poison  in  her  hand ;  as  she  entered 
the  building  she  took  the  fatal  drug  and  screamed:  “I’ve 
taken  poison!” 

Some  women  are  indeed  treacherous  and  crave  publicity, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 

LOOK  AT  BOTH  SIDES 

PROFESSOR  SHAFTESBURY  relates  the  case  of  a 
woman,  who  lived  in  the  middle  states  a  few  years 
ago,  who  had  an  insane  desire  for  publicity,  and  in 
order  to  get  publicity  she  committed  murder. 

A  tramp  went  to  her  house  in  search  of  food ;  she  invited 
him  in,  and  while  he  was  seated  at  the  table  ready  to  be 
served  with  food,  she  procured  a  revolver  and  deliberately 
shot  him  three  times ;  she  then  rushed  to  a  nearby  neighbor 
and  told  the  story  that  the  tramp  had  tried  to  rape  her 
and  that  she  had  killed  him  to  protect  her  honor.  She  was 
proclaimed  a  heroine  and  certainly  received  the  publicity 
her  twisted  mind  had  pictured.  Less  than  a  year  elapsed 
and  she  confessed  on  her  deathbed  that  she  had  murdered 
the  man  in  order  to  get  her  name  before  the  public. 

Another  woman,  who  had  been  discharged  from  the 
employ  of  a  merchant  for  neglect  of  her  work,  made  a 
criminal  charge  against  him  for  assault;  she  told  the  story 
in  details  that  were  consistent  and  minute,  and  wove  them 
into  known  facts  that  he  could  not  deny.  This  charge  she 
did  not  make  until  some  days  after  her  dismissal.  Then  she 
fell  into  crying  spells  and  her  mother  wormed  the  secret 
out  of  her  that  she  had  been  compelled  to  run  from  the 
man  and  get  out  of  his  way,  because  he  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  her  in  the  privacy  of  his  office  where  she  was 
employed.  Nothing  would  have  saved  the  man  but  the 
fact  that  in  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  separated  by 
closed  glass  windows  shaded  by  curtains,  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  trustees  of  a  church  of  which  the  girl  was  a  member, 
but  of  which  the  merchant  was  not  a  member.  The  room 
had  been  loaned  to  them  for  the  morning,  as  it  was  close 
by  their  homes,  and  the  church  was  being  repaired.  In 
the  room  sat  the  pastor  and  three  of  the  trustees.  They 
had  greeted  each  other  and,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
others,  papers  and  reports  were  being  scanned,  which  ex¬ 
plained  their  silence.  The  girl  was  totally  unconscious  of 
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their  presence.  The  merchant  had  come  down  on  the  car 
and  entered  the  office.  As  he  did  so  he  told  the  girl  that 
he  had  spent  the  evening  before  looking  over  her  accounts 
and  was  sorry  to  inform  her  that  she  did  not  suit  him  and 
that  she  must  find  a  place  elsewhere.  She  then  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  and  try  again,  but  the  merchant  was 
obdurate.  The  girl  then  said  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
discharged  and  would  remain  the  week  out  and  not  ask 
anything  for  her  services.  To  this  the  merchant  would  not 
agree,  and  he  requested  her  to  leave  so  that  he  might  lock 
the  door  and  be  alone.  There  were  others  who  would  apply 
for  the  position.  The  girl  spent  more  time  in  asking  for 
further  trial,  and  then  went  away  in  a  defiant  mood.  By 
her  own  testimony  in  court  she  did  not  return  again;  she 
made  claim  that  the  assault  occurred  then  and  there.  She 
said  that  he  locked  the  door  (he  did  say  that  he  wished  to 
do  so,  but  not  until  after  she  had  gone  did  he  wish  the  door 
locked).  She  told  of  his  approaches  and  promises  of  fine 
clothing,  money,  and  diamonds;  of  his  desire  to  make  her 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  world ;  of  his  proposal  to  look  after 
her  as  long  as  she  lived ;  to  all  of  which  she  replied  with  the 
hottest  indignation  and  demanded  that  she  be  let  out  of 
the  room  so  that  she  might  never  come  back.  Yet  he  kept 
the  door  locked,  and  put  his  arms  around  her,  and  tried  to 
throw  her  upon  the  lounge,  and  was  almost  overpowering 
her  when  a  noise  from  outside  made  him  desist.  She  then 
ran  out  of  the  office.  In  proof  of  her  claim  she  showed  a 
bruise  on  her  arm  that  was  still  discolored.  She  also  showed 
torn  underclothing  to  indicate  the  desperate  character  of 
the  assault.  It  was  the  case  of  a  woman’s  word  sustained 
by  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  most  effective  kind.  The 
day  was  Monday,  the  first  of  the  week  days.  The  hour  was 
nine  o’clock,  which  was  the  time  the  merchant  arrived.  The 
girl  left  that  day.  The  records  of  the  meeting  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  showed  the  date  to  be  the  same  as  that  she  had 
described. 

When  the  pastor  of  the  girl’s  own  church,  and  the 
trustees  also,  who  were  men  of  such  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  no  one,  not  even  the  press,  pretended  to  doubt 
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their  words,  went  upon  the  stand  and  told  their  story,  the 
girl  broke  down  and  confessed. 

What  would  have  been  his  chances  had  he  gone  into 
court  with  his  own  unsupported  word  against  that  of  a 
demure  and  pretty  girl?  What  chance  would  any  man 
have? 

How  did  it  happen  that  this  particular  merchant  had 
some  reliable  witnesses  in  the  next  room,  when  most  men 
have  nothing  but  their  own  word  upon  which  to  rely.  We 
can  call  it  nothing  but  a  fortunate  intervention  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Then  add  to  this  danger  of  being  “framed,”  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  living  within  the  geographical  limits  where  the 
mob  does  the  trying  and  punishing ;  always  on  the  evidence 
of  one  side  of  the  case  only;  what  would  have  been  the 
chances  of  escape  for  that  merchant  after  the  girl  had  told 
her  story  under  oath?  There  would  have  been  no  other 
side.  The  pastor  and  the  trustees  would  not  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  facts.  The  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  wronged  girl  would  have  wrought  the  mob 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  and  the  rope  and  revolver  would 
have  done  the  work. 

As  long  as  they  hang  human  beings,  any  man  who  will 
rape  a  woman  should  be  hung,  but  anyone  who  will,  through 
perjury,  send  an  innocent  man  to  prison,  the  gallows  or  the 
stake,  should  be  hanged  twice. 

Let  any  girl  start  a  story  maliciously  against  any  man, 
no  matter  how  honorable  he  is  in  fact  and  no  matter  how 
high  he  has  hitherto  stood  in  the  community,  and  his  life 
will  at  once  be  in  peril,  because  of  the  heat  of  the  fool 
public  mind.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  a  northern  state 
some  few  years  ago,  when  a  miss  of  fifteen,  with  hardly 
sense  enough  to  know  what  she  was  saying,  charged  her 
employer  of  having  criminally  assaulted  her — not  with 
the  attempt,  but  with  the  full  accomplishment.  Her  excuse 
was,  as  she  afterwards  stated,  that  he  had  refused  to 
allow  her  to  leave  for  the  afternoon  and  go  to  a  picnic  that 
was  to  be  held  by  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not  of 
very  good  character.  She  suddenly  became  hot-tempered 
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and  used  abusive  language  that  he  did  not  think  her  capable 
of  understanding,  and  he  at  once  discharged  her.  Being 
alone  in  the  office  he  was  without  evidence  with  which  to 
maintain  the  truth  as  he  alleged  it. 

She  went  out  into  the  street  screaming.  The  place  was  a 
small  town,  but  there  were  some  people  in  it  who  were 
supposed  to  be  level-headed.  Before  she  appeared  on  the 
street,  she  tore  her  clothing  half  in  anger  and  half  in 
malice  to  give  the  semblance  of  a  struggle.  When  ques¬ 
tioned,  she  stated  that  the  man  had  assaulted  her,  and  she 
showed  her  torn  dress  in  evidence.  The  people  took  her 
word  for  it,  not  exercising  an  intelligent  judgment  that 
says  there  may  be  two  sides  to  a  matter  of  that  kind  as  of 
any  other  kind.  They  became  mentally  inflamed;  they 
thought  as  inflamed  thinkers ;  they  broke  into  the  office  and 
seized  the  man,  took  him  out  to  a  tree  and  put  a  rope  around 
his  neck.  They  did  all  of  this  in  the  presence  of  his  de¬ 
spairing  wife.  It  was  her  piteous  moaning  and  praying 
that  made  the  heart  of  the  girl  relent  and  she  then  told 
that  the  man  had  not  touched  her  and  that  he  had  not  even 
attempted  to  approach  her,  but  that  she  had  gone  mad  be¬ 
yond  control  and  charged  him  with  the  one  crime  that  a 
female  uses  with  the  most  deadly  effect  to  set  on  fire  the 
public  mind.  Had  she  not  repented,  a  man  who  was  as 
innocent  of  the  crime  as  an  unborn  babe,  would  have  been 
hung;  and  then  the  girl,  seeing  how  far  her  charge  had 
carried  matters,  would  have  clung  to  her  story  to  have 
saved  herself  from  punishment.  This  is  human  nature. 

A  juror  will  always  believe  a  woman  or  girl  if  there 
is  any  possibility  of  finding  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
The  pretty  face  awakens  his  sympathy.  An;  example  of  this 
is  shown  by  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  by  the  use  of  slow 
poison  (one  of  the  arts  as  old  as  the  human  race),  disposed 
of  her  husband.  The  druggist  who  sold  the  poison  testified 
that  she  had  purchased  it  from  him,  and  the  jurors  believed 
that  he  perjured  himself;  the  clergyman  who  was  with  the 
dying  man  testified  that  the  woman  compelled  her  hus¬ 
band  to  take  the  final  dose  from  a  cup  that  she  had  just 
prepared,  and  the  jurors  believed  that  the  clergyman  per- 
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jured  himself;  three  servants,  after  the  death,  saw  the 
woman  get  up  in  the  night  and  bury  a  small  package,  which 
they  had  the  police  dig  up  the  next  morning,  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  part  of  the  poison,  and  the  jurors  believed  that  the 
servants  and  the  police  all  lied  under  oath ;  for  this  woman 
was  pretty  and  clever  and  had  an  angel  face  and  was  too 
good  for  a  murderess.  After  her  acquittal  she  was  over¬ 
come  with  remorse  and  confessed  to  her  clerical  adviser 
that  she  was  the  murderess.  Later  on  she  wed  a  very 
wealthy  man  who  had  been  on  the  jury,  and  he  too  went 
the  same  way ;  but  this  time  she  covered  her  tracks  so  there 
was  not  one  particle  of  evidence  against  her.  She  moved 
to  a  far  away  state,  assumed  another  name,  and  wed  again, 
but,  by  accident,  she  was  discovered  by  husband  number 
three  to  be  the  woman  who  was  the  self-confessed  mur¬ 
deress  of  one  man  and  the  suspected  murderess  of  the 
second.  He,  too,  had  wealth  and  had  her  followed  by 
skilled  detectives,  two  of  whom  were  women,  and  they 
found  her  making  plans  to  commit  a  third  murder.  She 
was  caught  in  time. 

The  same  chance  and  the  same  right  to  be  believed  under 
the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  ought  to  be  given 
to  both  male  and  female. 

Women  are  actresses  when  it  comes  to  the  art  of  shed¬ 
ding  tears,  and  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  it  is  that  the 
false  woman  is  even  more  adept  than  her  innocent  sister. 
She  can  commit  any  kind  of  a  crime,  and  if  not  caught 
red-handed,  or  often  if  so  caught,  can  droop  her  eyelashes, 
cast  her  pretty  orbs  down,  let  her  cheek  rest  upon  her 
hand,  and  by  the  blazing  glory  of  her  moistened  eyes  and 
the  demure  softness  of  her  glances,  she  can  turn  the  jury  so 
far  from  the  course  of  the  right  that  they  have  not  the 
power  to  convict.  If  the  women  who  have  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  in  punishing  innocent  men,  while  they  themselves  have 
escaped,  were  to  lay  open  their  conscience  to  the  light  of 
God,  where  these  jurors  could  see  the  mass  of  deceit,  those 
who  sit  in  judgment  on  mortal  affairs  would  never  look 
again  upon  the  cause  of  woman  without  applying  the  same 
rules  of  evidence  and  sense  to  one  sex  as  to  another. 
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In  one  of  the  central,  states  a  few  years  ago,  a  beautiful 
young  woman  brought  suit  against  a  prominent  business 
man  in  which  she  asked  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  her  un¬ 
born  child,  of  which  she  claimed  he  was  the  father.  At 
the  time  of  the  trial,  her  physician  testified  that  she  had 
been  pregnant  for  about  six  months,  and  it  was  proved  that 
she  had  attended  a  theater  with  the  defendant  about  six 
months  previous,  at  which  time  the  alleged  attack  was  said 
to  have  occurred.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  her 
favor.  Three  months  later  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who 
was  one-half  negro. 

In  southern  Missouri,  some  years  ago,  a  twenty-year-old 
school  teacher  alleged  that  she  had  been  assaulted  and 
raped  by  a  stranger.  In  proof  of  this  she  showed  evidence 
of  a  struggle — torn  clothing  and  scratches  on  her  face. 
She  described  the  man  who  had  assaulted  her  “as  tall  and 
slim  and  wearing  a  black  hat.”  The  following  day  a 
stranger  arrived  in  the  village,  wearing  a  black  hat ;  he  was 
tall  and  slim.  He  was  immediately  arrested  and  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  school  teacher  and  she  identified  him  as  the  man 
who  had  assaulted  her.  A  mob  was  quickly  formed  with 
the  intention  of  lynching  the  accused.  The  sheriif  held  the 
mob  at  bay  and  spirited  the  man  away.  The  next  day  it 
was  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  man 
whom  this  woman  had  accused,  had  never  been  in  that 
part  of  the  state  before ;  had  never  seen  the  school  teacher 
before,  and  was  actually  100  miles  from  the  town  at  the 
time  the  woman  claimed  she  had  been  assaulted. 

A  month  later  the  leader  of  that  mob  had  a  complaint 
filed  against  him  for  improper  relations  with  his  own  child. 
It  developed  that  at  the  time  when  he  stood  with  the  rope 
ready  to  hang  the  stranger,  he,  himself,  was  guilty  of  rap¬ 
ing  his  own  daughter. 

In  one  of  the  border  states  a  Mexican  was  arrested 
for  assaulting  a  woman  and  a  mob  was  quickly  formed  to 
lynch  him.  The  officials  arrested  the  leader  of  the  mob 
and  confined  him  in  jail  until  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  leader  of  the  mob  was  again  arrested, 
and  this  time  for  murder.  In  digging  up  his  past  it  was 
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proved  that  this  mob  leader  had  murdered  an  entire  family 
in  a  distant  state,  and  at  the  time  of  his  activity  in  the 
mob  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  with  a  thousand  dollar 
reward  on  his  head.  He  was  convicted  and  hanged. 

Before  condemning,  one  should  review  all  actions  from 
every  angle.  Before  passing  judgment  where  the  rights 
of  others  are  concerned  we  should  hear  both  sides. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  most  vicious  are  the 
leaders  in  condemning  others.  They  will  go  to  any  length 
in  trying  to  make  themselves  appear  the  opposite  of  what 
they  really  are. 

I  was  present  in  a  court  room  many  years  ago  where 
a  man  was  on  trial  for  rape.  The  defendant’s  lawyer,  be¬ 
fore  beginning  his  final  plea  to  the  jury,  addressed  the 
court  and  spectators  and  told  them  he  was  going  to  review 
the  entire  evidence  in  the  case,  stating  facts  hs  they 
were,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  women 
to  leave  the  court  room.  Needless  to  say,  all  remained— 
all  but  one,  and  she  was  known  to  be  a  character  of  the 
scarlet  world.  She  left  immediately,  as  though  she  was 
insulted  and  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  remarks  that  might 
embarrass  her,  while  many  decent  women  and  girls  re¬ 
mained.  In  leaving  the  room  the  prostitute  wished  to 
convey  the  impression  that  she  was  the  very  opposite  of 
what  she  really  was. 

If  the  truth  were  known  the  leaders  of  every  cowardly 
mob  might  be  likened  to  the  prostitute.  No  doubt  they 
have  committed  many  crimes,  and,  in  appearing  as  the 
leaders  they  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are 
innocent  of  any  viciousness.  In  nearly  every  case  they 
are  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  profess  to  be  and  are 

merely  inciting  the  mob  to  hide  their  own  diabolical  acts 
of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  III 

POISON,  THE  BREATH  OF  SATAN 


TREACHERY,  conceit,  and  destruction  have  been  the 
devil’s  aims  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  kind¬ 
ly  Creator  has  gradually  been  lifting  us  from  the 
evil,  diabolical  power  whose  desire  is  to  bring  suffering. 

It  is  the  devil  who  furnishes  the  spirit  of  enjoyment 
in  mobs,  in  torture,  and  agony  of  human  beings.  The  far¬ 
ther  back  we  go,  the  more  frequent  are  the  sights  of  suffer¬ 
ing — the  slow  murder  of  victims,  often  by  fire  or  cruci¬ 
fixion.  The  early  tribes  all  died  by  violence;  none  by  a 
natural  death.  Their  religion  was  to  sacrifice  women  and 
children ;  they  were  often  burned  to  death  on  slow  fires 
that  their  sufferings  might  be  enjoyed  the  longer  by  the 
survivors. 

According  to  the  sacred  accounts,  the  first  man  was  so 
bad  that,  at  the  very  start  he  was  driven  from  his  home. 
His  first  born  son  was  the  murderer  of  his  brother.  The 
first  woman  became  the  tempter  of  man.  The  man  and 
woman  were  unfit  to  live  in  Eden.  There  we  have  the  first 
people  of  recorded  history.  From  that  time  on  the  whole 
history  of  mankind  is  one  of  killing,  murder,  wars,  banditry 
and  all  kinds  of  crime.  The  whole  story  of  the  old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  that  of  the  historian  Josephus,  who  wrote  the 
story  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Nero,  there  is  nothing  but  evil,  crime 

and  violence. 

Every  obstacle  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  mankind, 
dangerous  poisons,  all  slaying  human  beings.  None  of 
these  evils  have  been  shown  to  have  any  value  except  to 
bring  suffering  and  death.  The  brute  age  knew  nothing 
but  cruelty.  In  spite  of  our  advancement,  the  slumbering 
desire  to  kill  crops  out  in  the  most  malicious  forms  today 
in  the  fury  of  mobs,  in  the  hazing  of  college  students,  in 
the  fiend  that  crushes  the  skull  of  the  aged  woman  or  the 
young  wife  that  poisons  her  husband. 
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During  the  stone  age  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
products  of  vegetables  contained  poison.  These  poisons 
were  not  marked  or  made  in  forms  to  be  avoided.  They 
had  to  be  eaten  to  be  known.  The  primitive  beings  were 
in  no  way  safeguarded  against  the  danger.  The  poison, 
instead  of  killing  quickly,  in  most  cases  destroyed  its  vic¬ 
tims  slowly.  They  lay  for  days  in  agony  before  being  re¬ 
lieved  by  death.  These  cruelties,  to  some  extent  still  linger 
with  us,  and  they  are  all  instruments  of  the  devil  who 
wishes  to  hold  a  grip  on  mankind. 

Sometimes  our  most  trusted  friend  turns  traitor.  The 
most  beautiful  woman,  with  the  sweet  smile  and  white  skin, 
may  have  a  heart  as  black  as  night.  Like  the  thorn  that 
hides  beneath  the  fragrant  rose ;  it  is  small  but  nevertheless 
cruel.  Its  stab  is  symbolic  of  the  dagger,  the  stiletto  and 
the  sword. 

It  is  said  that  many  beautiful  French  women  sat  and 
knitted,  totally  unmoved  as  head  after  head  dropped  from 
the  guillotine.  There  was  once  an  empress  who  put  out 
the  eyes  of  her  own  son.  A  beautiful  Russian  countess, 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  had  water  poured  over  nude  girls 
to  make  frozen  statues  for  her  garden.  There  was  another 
beautiful  woman  during  Caesar’s  time,  who  was  strong  on 
the  marrying  business,  getting  rid  of  her  husbands  by 
poisoning.  She  even  married  her  own  brothers,  and  one 
of  them  she  disposed  of  with  poison  which  she  had  tested 
out  on  slaves. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  near  Kent,  England,  Made- 
laine  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  well  respected  citizen  of 
Edinburgh,  was  found’ guilty  of  poisoning  the  coffee  of 
Pierre  Emile  L’Angelier,  with  arsenic. 

In  Italy  there  was  a  club  composed  of  young  women 
all  of  whom  were  poisoners.  They  kept  poison  on  hand  all 
the  time.  On  their  toilet  tables,  among  the  perfumery 
bottles  was  kept  a  phial  of  this  fatal  mixture,  the  qualities 
and  design  of  which  were  known  only  to  themselves. 

We  are  told,  among  other  instances,  that  the  Empress 
Agrippina,  being  determined  to  compass  the  death  of 
Claudius,  her  husband,  ordered  an  infamous  woman  named 
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Locusta  to  procure  for  her  a  poison  which  would  slowly  con¬ 
sume  him  in  mind  and  body,  and  that  this  was  administered 
to  him  in  a  dish  of  mushrooms.  Nero,  the  son  of 
Agrippina  afterwards  employed  the  same  woman’s  agency 
to  get  rid  of  his  relatives  and  rival  Britannicus;  he  not 
only  liberally  rewarded  her,  but  sent  to  her  pupils,  whom 
she  was  to  instruct  in  the  process  of  the  fiendish  art.  Its 
secret  was  well  transmitted  to  later  ages,  for  in  Rome,  and 
in  Italy  generally,  it  appears  to  have  been  continually 
practiced,  and  the  arts  of  the  Italian  poisoners  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  France  where  they  were  largely  practiced. 

The  case  of  greatest  notoriety  in  that  country  was  that 
of  the  Marchioness  Brinvilliers,  a  young  and  angelic  woman 
in  appearance.  She  set  to  work  in  the  most  deliberate  way 
to  make  herself  an  adept  in  the  science,  experimenting  on 
animals,  and  then  on  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  where  she 
visited  under  the  guise  of  charity.  The  first  fruits  of  her 
diabolical  skill  were  shown  in  the  poisoning  of  her  father 
and  brothers.  Then  she  extended  her  practice  to  any  one 
against  whom  she  entertained  a  dislike,  or  by  whose  death 
she  or  her  accomplice  might  hope  to  reap  advantage.  To 
some  of  their  preparations  they  gave  the  name  of  “succes¬ 
sion  powder,”  meaning  the  powder  to  promote  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  an  estate. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  secret  poisoning  reached  its  height  in  Rome.  It 
became  the  subject  of  common  remark  that  great  numbers 
of  husbands  died  shortly  after  their  marriage.  A  careful 
search  was  made  to  discover  the  prime  movers  in  the 
matter,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  a  society  of  young 
married  women  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the 
house  of  an  old  woman  named  Hieronyma  Spara.  A  woman 
was  engaged  to  visit  this  house  in  the  guise  of  a  lady  of 
rank,  and  by  her  means  it  was  discovered  that  Spara  was 
a  preparer  and  seller  of  poison,  and  that  large  numbers  of 
the  women  of  Rome  were  in  her  confidence. 

Spara  had  a  successor  in  her  diabolical  trade  in  a 
woman  named  Trofana,  who  practiced  it  extensively  in  the 
cities  of  Palermo  and  Naples.  According  to  some  writers, 
Spara,  herself,  had  learned  it  from  this  Trofana,  who,  at 
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any  rate,  was  second  to  none  in  the  extent  to  which  she 
engaged  in  it. 

She  is  said  to  have  carried  it  on  and  to  have  eluded 
the  police,  for  nearly  half  a  century — from  her  very  girl¬ 
hood  to  old  age.  It  was  her  practice,  when  in  danger  of 
arrest,  to  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery  or 
convent,  and  from  one  of  these  places  she  was  at  last  forced 
by  a  band  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples.  Both  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  highly  in¬ 
dignant  because  of  her  arrest.  She  later  confessed  to  the 
poisoning  of  600  people  during  her  lifetime.  The  soldiers 
put  her  to  death. 

Two  forces  have  always  torn  mankind  apart.  One 
we  term  the  devil,  the  other  the  kindly  Creator.  We  have 
all  that  is  brutal  and  degrading  on  the  one  hand  and  all 
that  is  noble  and  grand  on  the  other.  The  brutal  side  of 
nature  is  asleep  in  everyone  today  and,  if  excited,  crops  out 
at  any  time  and  blurs  the  vision.  All  that  is  evil  shuts  out 
the  view  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  It  is  like  a  black 
thunder  cloud  on  a  bright  summer  day,  that,  rolling  across 
the  heavens,  brings  darkest  night  and  chilly  winds  over  all 
the  landscape.  In  some  lives  this  cloud  is  never  lifted  and 
they  are  lost  in  the  lark  embrace  of  the  grave. 

It  is  plain  to  any  thinking  mind  that  two  distinct 
cross-purposes  are  apparent  in  creation  as  experienced  by 
humanity.  One  is  evil  in  the  worst  degree,  the  other  is 
good  in  the  highest  degree. 

In  the  breast  of  every  man  and  woman  is  born  a  germ 
of  hostility  toward  their  fellow-man,  that  requires  but 
little  irritation  to  fan  into  a  flame  of  conflict.  There  is 
no  mistake;  there  is  sufficient  proof  that  on  this  earth,  all 
life — including  humanity — is  cursed  by  devilish  designing, 
diabolical  power  working  alone,  unaided  in  any  way,  serv¬ 
ing  its  own  purposes  and  bringing  into  existence  its  pro¬ 
geny  in  order  that  its  craving  for  cruelty,  brutality,  and 
all  manner  of  suffering  may  be  glutted  by  its  enjoyment  of 
the  tortures  that  its  inventive  geniuses  are  able  to  inflict. 

If  the  God  of  love  had  had  full  control  of  the  world  from 
the  beginning,  it  would  have  been  a  more  fit  place  for  love 
to  dwell.  But  it  was  not  fit  for  any  gentle  life  to  survive. 
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There  was  fatal  poison  at  every  step.  All  that  was  first 
created  was  ugly.  Poison  was  sprinkled  in  all  plant  life. 

It  is  estimated  by  conservative  historians,  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  billions  of  human  beings  have 
been  burned  to  death,  many  by  slow  fires. 

The  kindly  Creator  has  been  gaining  control  the  last 
few  centuries  and  today  we  find  beauty  in  nature,  in  life, 
and  kindness  in  the  human  heart.  Ages  ago  there  was 
not  a  kindly  being;  never  a  gentle  thought;  never  a  throb 
of  sympathy  in  the  heart.  It  is  estimated  today  that  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  human  race  is  pure  at  heart,  at  one 
time  there  was  no  purity  of  heart.  Everyone  was  selfish, 
cruel  and  brutal. 

As  I  have  said  there  are  many  ways  of  proving  these 
facts.  It  has  been  my  sincere  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  as 
I  see  it  and  weave  it  into  the  manuscript  before  me,  which 
will  be  read  by  the  real  men  and  women  who  are  in  search 
of  knowledge.  I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  set  down  the 
truth.  The  real  man  or  woman  is  the  one  who  desires 
more  light  on  the  mysteries  of  existence,  more  light  on  crime 
and  on  all  sides  of  human  nature.  It  is  to  them  I  am 
writing. 

There  are  countless  millions  who  care  nothing  for  these 
things.  They  are  animal  in  every  part  of  their  nature,  they 
are  born  animal,  live  animal,  and  die  animal.  Such  per¬ 
sons  would  never  reach  this  part  of  this  book.  This  does  not 
appeal  to  their  taste.  Therefore,  the  reader  of  these  lines 
is  honestly  in  search  of  the  truth. 

There  are  men  and  women  who  sincerely  desire  to  know 
the  ruling  facts  of  life  and  to  learn  the  truth  of  our  pur¬ 
pose  here.  It  is  for  them  that  I  have  toiled  through  years 
of  research  and  tedious  study,  sitting  alone,  thinking  over 
a  manuscript  that  is  written  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  a  book  has  ever  been  written  where 
the  author  was  seated  before  a  “mute  gibbet  of  death.” 

Note:  “The  fabric  of  man’s  life  is  woven  in  the  loom  of  time, 
and  his  heart  is  the  shuttle.  On  one  side  of  the  loom  stands  sorrow, 
and  on  the  other  joy;  and  each  throwing  the  shuttle  back  and  forth 
alternately  carries  black  thread  or  white  thread  as  the  pattern  needs. 
And  when  at  last  God  lifts  up  the  finished  garment,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  dark  threads  are  as  essential  to  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  pattern  as  are  the  light  ones.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


CIRCUMSTANCES  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  FACTS 

JUDGES,  in  charging  juries,  often  state  that  a  circum¬ 
stance  is  a  fact,  and  therefore  stronger  than  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses.  This  is  dangerous  and  has  often 
led  innocent  men  to  the  gallows,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
following : 

Some  years  ago  a  case  of  confession  that  was  found 
to  be  true  and  genuine  in  every  particular  came  before 
certain  prominent  lawyers  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
trials  that  had  previously  occurred  wherein  several  inno¬ 
cent  men  had  been  executed. 

A  man  who  was  a  robber  and  a  murderer  committed 
his  crimes  within  the  borders  of  four  states.  He  was  well 
known  in  the  localities  he  visited  as  a  traveling  laborer 
and  vendor  of  wagon  goods — a  mixed  occupation.  It  was 
his  custom  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  feuds  or  quarrels 
among  the  people;  or  if  any  two  men  of  property  were  on 
bad  terms.  If  so,  he  would  bide  his  time  and  wait  until 
they  had  come  to  threats  and  almost  to  blows  or  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  malice.  After  such  a  condition  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  was  well  known  in  the  public  mind,  this  criminal 
would,  in  his  travels,  manage  to  steal  the  axe,  hatchet,  or 
knife  of  one  of  the  parties  who  had  been  at  odds,  and  with 
this  weapon  he  would  kill  the  other,  always  leaving  the  in¬ 
strument  nearby  covered  with  blood.  He  did  this  in  four 
states,  and  in  each  case  the  party  who  had  threatened  the 
other,  and  whose  knife,  or  axe,  or  other  weapon  had  been 
found  by  the  side  of  the  victim,  was  tried,  convicted  and 
executed. 

In  each  case  the  party  was  found  guilty  on  two  circum¬ 
stances — one,  the‘ quarrel  with  its  attendant  threats,  and 
the  other,  the  finding  of  the  weapon  at  the  side  of  the 
victim.  The  prosecution  put  a  dozen  or  more  witnesses 
on  the  stand  who  swore  that  it  was  indeed  the  weapon  of 
the  defendant,  which  fact  the  defense  tried  to  combat 
by  every  known  means,  including  the  usual  use  of  perjury, 
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but  the  jury  seemed  to  feel  that  if  this  was  really  the 
defendant’s  axe  or  knife  that  was  found  by  the  side  of  the 
slain  man,  they  must  convict. 

Many  a  man  has  quarreled  with  his  neighbor,  and  even 
threatened  to  kill  him,  when  in  fact  he  never  took  the  slight¬ 
est  step  toward  putting  his  threat  into  execution. 

In  the  four  cases  referred  to,  the  defendants  were  kept 
in  court  for  many  days  in  each  trial;  their  counsel  fought 
the  admission  of  the  facts  concerning  the  quarrel  and 
threats,  and  also  the  facts  concerning  the  finding  of  the 
weapons  and  their  identity;  and  all  of  these  four  points 
the  state  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence,  and  the  juries, 
muddled  and  befuddled  by  the  delusions,  knew  very  well 
that  there  had  been  quarrels ;  that  there  had  been  threats ; 
that  the  weapons  were  the  defendants’ ;  and  that  they  were 
found  by  the  side  of  each  victim.  So  they  could  do  nothing 
else  but  find  them  guilty,  and  each  one  was  hung,  although 
not  one  of  them  was  guilty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  innocent  men  are  executed  on  con¬ 
victions  based  on  nothing  but  circumstantial  evidence. 

A  man  was  killed  by  a  revolver  that  not  only  belonged 
to  the  defendant  but  also  had  the  latter’s  name  engraved 
on  it.  This  revolver  was  found  at  the  side  of  the  victim. 
The  two  men  had  had  many  quarrels  and  there  was  then 
pending  in  the  courts  a  civil  case  in  which  there  was  more 
of  malice  than  of  justice  at  stake.  Two  days  before  the  deed 
the  defendant  told  the  murdered  man  that  he  would  kill  him 
unless  he  withdrew  his  suit;  and  he  used  the  expression 
that  he  would  “shoot  him  like  a  dog.”  On  the  night  of  the 
deed  the  defendant  was  seen  on  the  lawn  of  the  victim’s 
house. 

When  the  case  came  up  for  trial  the  defendant  found 
that  the  state  had  over  a  hundred  witnesses  to  prove  these 
facts.  The  counsel  for  the  state  made  a  very  brief  opening 
statement,  not  wishing  to  give  the  case  too  wide  an  opening. 
Then,  before  any  evidence  was  admitted,  the  counsel  for 
the  defense,  acting  upon  his  rights,  addressed  the  jury 
with  his  opening  statement,  in  which  he  went  very  fully 
into  the  case.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  there  was  some  man 
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at  large  who  knew  that  the  defendant  had  been  quarreling 
with  the  deceased  and  who  had  probably  heard  the  defend¬ 
ant  say  that  he  would  shoot  the  deceased;  that  this  un¬ 
known  man  had  stolen  the  revolver  of  the  defendant  and 
used  it  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  deed,  and  then 
laid  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  victim,  selecting  as  a  time 
for  the  act  an  hour  subsequent  to  that  when  the  defendant, 
as  had  been  his  custom,  was  returning  to  his  home  by  cut¬ 
ting  across  the  lot  of  the  deceased.  The  lawyer  took  every¬ 
body  by  surprise  by  these  statements,  and  capped  the  climax 
by  the  announcement  that  “the  real  culprit,  who  probably 
sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  courtroom  at  that  moment,  had 
overreached  his  plans  when  he  laid  that  revolver  by  the 
side  of  the  murdered  man— as  if  a  man  would  deliberately 
leave  his  own  name  there.” 

When  the  attempt  was  made  to  prove  any  one  of  the 
five  damaging  facts  which  stood  out  against  the  defendant, 
the  astute  lawyer  who  had  admitted  all  contested  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  the  judge  sustained  him.  Not  a  single  fact 
of  the  five  was  proved  by  the  state ;  and  the  court  instructed 
the  jury  to  regard  these  facts  as  proved  by  admission  made 
by  the  defense.  Then  there  was  nothing  else  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  to  do.  They  rested.  The  defendant  went  on  the 
stand  and  told  the  truth  as  it  was,  both  for  and  against 
himself.  That  was  all.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  and  as  the  last  word  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
foreman,  the  real  culprit  fell  to  the  floor  from  his  seat  at 
the  back  of  the  room.  He  afterwards  confessed. 

In  another  case  of  murder  the  real  culprit  stole  the 
boots  of  the  defendant  and  wore  them  to  and  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  He  also  left  the  defendant’s  hatchet  by 
the  body  of  the  deceased;  and,  for  fear  that  it  might  be 
unidentified,  he  cut  the  three  initials  of  the  defendant  on  the 
handle.  The  boot-prints  in  the  snow  were  too  much  for 
the  jury,  and  the  defendant  was  convicted  and  hung.  But 
it  appears  in  that  case  that  the  defense  contested  the  claim 
that  the  boot-prints  were  those  of  the  defendant.  The  latter 
had  placed  an  unusual  patch  at  the  side  of  the  leg,  and  his 
book  showed  an  entry  of  “leg  patch”— something  that  fate 
had  evidently  stored  up  against  an  innocent  man. 
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This  accumulation  of  evidence  was  convincing,  yet  it 
all  went  to  the  proof  of  a  circumstance  that  had  no  real 
face  value,  for  the  crime  was  the  result  of  deliberation. 

The  rule  is  clear  that  circumstances  that  precede  or 
attend  a  deliberate  crime  are  not  to  be  taken  at  their  face 
value. 

Suppose  that  the  defendant  had  been  seen  going  from 
his  home  to  that  of  the  deceased  and  had  been  seen  going 
back  again.  There  you  have  the  defendant’s  boots  and 
the  defendant  in  them.  But  even  this  fact  does  not  point 
unmistakably  to  his  guilt,  for  he  might  have  done  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  thing  of  going  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
for  some  purpose  not  that  of  murder,  and  the  real  culprit 
may  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact.  People  do  unusual 
things — sometimes  extraordinary  things. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  the  real  culprit  continued  to 
live  in  the  locality  after  the  innocent  man  had  been  hung, 
and  made  another  attempt  of  the  same  kind.  He  stole  the 
boots  and  an  axe  from  the  neighbor  of  his  second  victim. 
He  waited  until  a  light  fall  of  snow  came,  so  that  the  tracks 
were  plainly  visible,  and  he  walked  from  the  house  of  the 
neighbor  to  that  of  his  victim,  then  returned  in  the  same 
way  after  committing  the  crime;  but  the  neighbor  had 
missed  his  boots  and  axe  that  day,  and  had  a  few  friends 
on  hand  that  night  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  discover 
the  culprit.  They  saw  him  enter  the  yard,  then  go  across 
the  field  to  the  house  of  the  victim,  and  return  to  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s;  here  he  was  caught  with  money  and  jewelry  that  he 
had  stolen.  He  confessed  to  the  crime  and  voluntarily  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  killed  the  man  for  whose  death  another 
was  hung,  and  he  furnished  proof  of  this  in  a  number  of 
ways  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt. 

Therefore,  every  circumstance  and  statement  that  con¬ 
cerns  a  person  ought  to  be  fully  examined  on  the  reverse 
side,  and  in  every  detail. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  will  relate  a  case  where 
the  trial  judge  accepted  as  testimony  circumstances  where 
a  woman  weighing  160  pounds  went  through  a  hole  not  as 
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large  as  your  hand.  The  jury  accepted  this  as  a  fact  and 
found  the  woman  guilty. 

She  was  condemned  to  death  on  the  10th  day  of  June, 
1691  at  Salem,  ;Massachusetts ;  her  name  was  Bridget 
Bishop.  She  was  accused  of  being  a  witch  by  a  sick  man 
who  died  a  few  days  later,  confessing  on  his  death  bed  that 
he  had  lied  on  the  woman.  However,  that  evidence  was  no 
worse  than  the  evidence  accepted  by  the  trial  judge  and  the 
jury  in  the  same  locality  a  year  later,  when  an  old  woman 
was  sent  to  prison  because  as  the  witnesses  testified :  “she 
wielded  a  strange  influence  over  us  with  a  broomstick.” 

Out  on  the  outskirts  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  there  is 
a  place  to  this  day  called  “Gallows  Hill.”  The  gallows  and 
victims  have  vanished ;  but  the  old  witch  house  and  hill  still 
stand  as  mute  evidence  to  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  were  put  to  death,  because  judges  and  juries  accepted 
circumstances  as  facts. 


CHAPTER  V 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE 

EDITORS  and  owners  of  newspapers,  especially  the  big 
dailies,  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  omnipotence  of  their 
publications  in  setting  forth  before  an  open-minded 
public,  in  great  scare  heads,  the  criminal  court  data  of  the 
day.  A  man  may  be  arrested  and  cast  into  jail  to  await  the 
convenience  of  the  prosecutor  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Along 
comes  an  enterprising  reporter  who  secures  a  few  facts 
of  the  case ;  or  at  least  what  the  arresting  officer  tells  him, 
and  proceeds  to  make  an  impression  on  his  chief  by  writing 
a  glib,  flowery-worded  story  around  the  unfortunate  man 
in  jail,  who,  for  all  the  reporter  knows,  or  cares,  may  be 
entirely  innocent. 

How  many  readers,  after  reading  to  the  last  word, 
analyze  the  story  for  its  virtue?  And  the  man  in  jail — 
what  of  him?  That,  usually,  is  a  question  answered  long 
before  he  comes  to  trial.  Has  not  the  public  with  its  own 
eyes  read  the  atrocious  story  of  the  man  who  committed 
such  a  loathsome  crime?  He  was  apprehended  on  the 
premises,  consequently  he  must  be  guilty  and  merits  all  the 
vindictiveness  of  the  law.  The  newspapers  have  condemned 
him ;  that  is  enough.  Day  after  day  his  case  is  willfully  and 
maliciously  agitated  before  the  public,  recounting  possi¬ 
bilities  which  never  happened  except  in  the  brain  of  the 
reporter,  until  the  man  in  jail  looms  up  in  the  public 
mind  as  some  venomous  creature  that  the  law  must  crush. 

A  few  years  ago  a  certain  retired  judge  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  appeared  before  the  State  Board  of  Pardons 
pleading  for  the  release  of  two  negroes  serving  life  sen¬ 
tences,  who  were  convicted  and  incarcerated  when  the 
judge  was  a  prosecutor,  thirty-four  years  before.  The 
negroes,  R.  L.  Underhill  and  George  Washington,  were 
arrested  and  tried,  principally  on  newspaper  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence.  A  house  had  been  robbed  and  the  burglars, 
escaping  in  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night,  shot  and  killed 
a  policeman,  who  died  without  being  able  to  make  a  coher- 
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ent  statement.  The  two  negroes  were  picked  up,  and,  as 
prosecutor,  the  judge  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  convic¬ 
tion,  as  the  city  had  become  deeply  stirred  through  the 
newspapers  clamoring  for  a  victim.  The  unfortunate  men 
were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Years  passed,  and  the  prosecutor  became  a  judge,  noted 
for  his  keen  wit,  his  marked  ability,  and  clear,  far-seeing 
judicial  mind.  After  many  years  the  judge  retired,  and  for 
nearly  a  decade  had  not  been  a  figure  in  public  life;  but 
now  bent  and  old  and  feeble,  seeking  to  clear  his  conscience 
of  his  enormous  crime,  he  appeared  before  the  Board  in  an 
effort  to  make  amends  before  he  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

Astounding!  Impossible!  Yet  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
with  documentary  evidence  to  prove  it.  And  who  can  say 
this  was  an  isolated  case  of  wrong  conviction?  False,  per¬ 
jured  and  circumstantial  evidence,  craftily  worked  up  by 
the  newspapers,  guided  by  the  hand  of  an  over-zealous 
prosecutor,  will  nearly  always  furnish  a  victim  for  the 
gallows  or  penitentiary.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
law  and  order — the  machine  built  up  by  society  for  the 
protection  of — well — who  does  it  protect? 

After  serving  sixteen  years  in  Sing  Sing  prison  John 
Boehman  was  awarded  a  pardon  and  gained  his  liberty  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1912.  Justice  Kapper,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Brooklyn,  quashed  two  indictments  against  Boeh¬ 
man,  one  charging  murder  and  the  other  grand  larceny. 
Boehman  claimed  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  “fixed”  case 
by  the  police.  The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment  on  the  charge  of  murdering  two  young  men  who 
were  found  dead  in  a  Brooklyn  hotel.  They  were  asphyxi¬ 
ated  and  robbed.  The  police  arrested  Boehman,  charging 
him  with  the  crime.  Boehman  swore  that  he  was  in  a 
music  hall  the  night  of  the  crime,  and  that  he  had  trouble 
there  with  a  bouncer  named  Schmidt.  The  proprietor  of 
the  place,  Sol.  S.  Weinthal,  also  knew  that  Boehman  was 
in  the  place,  but  these  two  important  witnesses  would  not 
come  forward  to  testify,  so  Boehman  was  convicted  and 
sent  up  for  life.  In  prison  Boehman  met  a  physician  who 
heard  his  story  and  promised  to  aid  him.  After  a  long 
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search  Weinthal  and  Schmidt  were  found  and  they  finally 
made  affidavits  proving  the  innocence  of  Boehman.  They 
said  that  they  had  feared  the  police  power  against  them 
if  they  testified  for  Boehman. 

In  1911,  the  Board  of  Pardons  of  Ohio,  discovered  that 
George  Ury  and  Marsh  Lindsley  were  falsely  imprisoned 
for  life  fob  a  crime  they  did  not  commit,  because  two  of  the 
officials  who  had  charge  of  bringing  the  real  culprits  to 
justice,  tampered  with  witnesses  and  evidence  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convict  two  innocent  men,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  tried  to  prove  an  alibi,  which  the  Board  found  was 
fully  established.  The  officers  were  afraid  of  their  position 
if  they  did  not  convict  someone.  After  serving  ten  years 
in  prison  these  two  men  were  pardoned,  the  Board  branding 
the  conduct  of  the  state’s  prosecution  as  deserving  of  severe 
criticism. 

In  presenting  a  few  cases  of  misapplied  justice,  we  will 
take  the  case  of  Andy  Toth,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  a 
cell  for  a  crime  committed  by  another.  In  1891,  Michael 
Quinn,  an  employee  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works  in 
Pittsburg,  was  murdered  by  a  fellow-workman  who  struck 
him  from  behind  with  a  crowbar.  Andrew  Toth,  an 
Austrian,  who  could  scarecly  understand  a  word  of  English 
at  that  time,  was  lined  up  with  five  others  in  the  coroner’s 
dock  and  a  crowd  of  Austrians  and  Huns  were  summoned 
to  identify  the  guilty  man.  One  of  the  Austrian  witnesses 
happened  to  stumble  over  a  cuspidor  and  Toth  laughed  at 
him.  The  Austrian’s  eyes  blazed  with  anger,  and  a  moment 
later  he  pointed  out  Toth  as  the  man  who  had  committed 
the  murder.  Sheeplike,  the  others  followed  his  example, 
scarcely  realizing  the  importance  of  what  they  were  doing, 
for  they  were  densely  ignorant,  and  had  but  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Toth  was  frightened 
and  bewildered.  He  protested  his  innocence  but  few  could 
understand  him,  and  those  who  could  would  not  believe 
him.  The  case  was  railroaded  through  the  courts  and  Toth 
and  two  of  his  companions  were  sentenced  to  hang. 

The  evidence  against  him  was  so  flimsy  that  public 
sentiment  was  aroused  and  the  sentences  were  commuted 
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to  life  imprisonment.  Twenty  years  went  by  and  at  last 
an  old  man  lay  dying1  in  a  hut  in  Austria.  He  told  the  priest 
that  he  could  not  die  until  he  had  confessed  a  great  wrong 
he  had  committed.  His  confession  was  sworn  to  before  a 
magistrate  at  his  own  request,  wherein  he  stated  that  he 
was  the  real  murderer  and  that  Andrew  Toth  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  innocent.  After  nine  months  of  red  tape, 
Toth  was  released.  His  comrades  had  died  in  prison. 

Charles  Benton  was  released  from  the  Louisiana  state 
prison  after  he  had  served  seven  years  for  a  crime  he  did 
not  commit,  having  been  convicted  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  as  was  also  the  case  of  George  Frick,  who,  on  the 
same  day,  was  released  from  the  Ohio  prison  after  doing 
ten  years’  time  charged  with  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
innocent.  George  Weems  was  sent  to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
prison  for  life,  and  twenty  years  later  was  released  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  been  nowhere  near  the  scene 
of  the  murder  with  which  he  was  charged. 

A  still  more  serious  case  happened  in  Chicago  some 
years  ago,  when  Conrad  Meyer  was  arrested  for  the  murder 
of  James  Johnson,  whose  body  was  found  in  a  room  in  a 
suburban  hotel  with  a  bullet  through  his  head.  Meyer  and 
Johnson  had  been  bitter  enemies  and  had  quarreled  on  the 
night  before  the  body  was  found.  A  long  chain  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  was  linked  together  to  prove  Meyer’s 
guilt.  The  accused  man  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  crime.  He  said  that  he  had  left  Johnson  that  night 
a  mile  away  from  where  the  body  had  been  found,  but 
he  could  bring  no  witnesses  to  prove  his  whereabouts  at 
the  time,  and  the  evidence  against  him  seemed  very  strong. 
It  was  proved  that  he  made  threats  against  Johnson,  and 
on  the  strength  of  these  threats  he  was  convicted,  sentenced 
and  hanged. 

Five  years  later  Owen  McNamara,  who  had  long  been 
known  as  a  criminal  and  a  dangerous  man  with  a  gun,  lay 
dying  in  an  attic  in  the  slums  of  Chicago.  When  it  was 
evident  that  death  was  very  near,  a  priest  was  called.  “I 
want  to  call  in  witnesses,  Father.  I  have  committed  many 
a  sin,  but  there  is  one  wrong  that  I  have  done  that  is  worse 
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than  all  the  others  put  together.  Years  ago  an  innocent 
man  went  to  the  gallows  for  a  crime  of  mine.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  save  him,  but  I  can  restore  his  good  name  to 
his  relatives  before  I  die.”  And  then  to  the  group  of  men 
who  stood  beside  his  bed,  he  told  of  how  he  himself  had 
killed  Johnson  in  a  quarrel,  and  had  been  haunted  for  years 
by  the  ghost  of  Meyers,  who  had  gone  to  the  gallows  for 
the  crime. 

After  serving  many  years  of  a  life  sentence  for  murder, 
Lambert  H.  Jones,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  was  freed  on  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  he  was  innocent.  He  had  been  accused 
of  killing  an  old  man  named  Henry  Van  Roden,  with  whom 
he  had  quarreled.  Circumstances  were  against  him,  and 
he  was  convicted.  Later,  it  developed  that  Van  Roden  had 
been  killed  by  a  cattle  thief  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  act 
and  who  allowed  Jones  to  bear  all  the  blame. 

At  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  the  early  eighties,  a  man  was 
hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  young  woman,  Lizzie  Grom- 
bacher.  Nearly  thirty  years  later  a  man  named  Charles 
Herzig  hanged  himself  to  a  tree  near  Minot,  S.  D.,  and 
pinned  to  his  coat  was  a  written  confession  that  he  was 
the  murderer  of  the  girl. 

Sam  Coltrane  served  ten  years  in  the  Oklahoma  prison 
for  the  murder  of  a  cousin,  escaping  the  gallows  by  a  few 
hours.  In  1914,  another  man  confessed  to  the  crime  for 
which  Coltrane  was  being  punished. 

After  twenty-four  years  behind  the  bars  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  prison  at  Stillwater,  Andrew  Wold  was  released  after 
the  belated  conclusion  was  reached  that  he  was  innocent. 

James  Baker,  who  was  serving  a  twelve-year  sentence 
in  the  great  eastern  prison  at  Philadelphia,  was  released 
in  1917  as  a  case  of  mistaken  identity.  His  conviction  was 
the  outcome  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  flimsiest  sort. 

During  the  years  that  witches  were  tortured  in  the  New 
England  states,  two  old  women  were  convicted  on  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  having  ridden  through  the  air  on 
broomsticks.  The  complaining  witness  was  a  school  teacher 
and  a  second  rate  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
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Before  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury  the  judge  was  on 
the  verge  of  releasing  the  accused,  but  the  complaining 
witness  strongly  protested,  whereupon  the  jury  found  the 
two  women  guilty  and  they  were  hanged  as  witches,  while 
the  school  teacher  received  their  property  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  according  to  the  times.  Some  months  later  this  same 
school  teacher  was  expelled  from  his  church  after  it  was 
proven  that  he  was  guilty  of  incest.  At  the  very  time  that 
he  had  sent  the  two  old  women  to  their  death  his  soul  was 
seared  with  the  virtue  of  his  three  sisters. 

In  another  case  in  a  New  England  state,  three  men  were 
framed  by  a  minister ;  they  were  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence  as  “wizards”  and  were  hanged.  As  their  bodies 
dangled  from  the  gallows,  the  minister  looked  out  of  the 
window  of  the  court  house  near  by  and  shook  his  finger 
at  their  lifeless  bodies  saying :  “There  hangs  three  fires  of 
hell.”  Some  biographies  of  this  minister  give  the  history 
that  he  was  a  religious  grafter  and  sexual  pervert. 


CHAPTER  VI 

EVIDENCE  THAT  HAS  SECURED  LEGAL  EXECUTIONS 

LAYMEN,  no  doubt,  will  question  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  the  evidence  upon  which  men  and  women 
have  been  legally  executed,  which  I  have  presented 
to  my  readers,  but  there  are  records  on  file  which  will  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical,  of  the  flimsy  evidence  upon  which 
people  were  executed. 

Sarah  Good,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  is  on  trial,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  She  is  being  tried  before  a  local 
magistrate,  who  is  extremely  prejudiced  against  her. 

One  of  the  first  questions  put  to  the  defendant  by  the 
prosecution  was :  “Sarah  Good,  have  you  not  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  devil?  Do  you  see  what  you  have  done  to 
these  children?”  directing  the  attention  of  the  defendant 
to  three  children,  who  were  appearing  as  witnesses  against 
her  for  “acting  like  a  witch.”  One  of  the  girls  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  witness  against  witches.  She  had  been  prompted 
and  trained  by  her  parents  and  the  judge  to  act  strangely, 
as  though  she  had  been  bewitched,  and  they  used  her  to 
secure  convictions  against  enemies  or  to  secure  the  property 
of  those  who  were  not  in  on  the  “witch  graft.”  Upon  the 
conviction  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  all  of  the  property 
of  the  accused  was  confiscated.  Therefore,  the  girl  witness 
was  a  very  valuable  asset  to  those  in  authority. 

Sarah  Good  and  two  others  were  sent  to  jail  in  Boston 
upon  the  indictment  of  “witchcraft.”  Helen  Hobbs  testi¬ 
fied  that  she  had  been  in  company  with  Sarah  Good,  and 
knew  her  to  be  a  witch.  The  worst  testimony  against 
Sarah  Good  was  “that  she  had  looked  at  a  four-year-old 
baby  and  had  caused  the  baby  to  cry. 

A  nineteen-year-old  girl  testified  that  Sarah  Good  had 
pinched  her  and  requested  her  to  serve  the  devil.  It  is 
believed  by  some  writers  that  this  nineteen-year-old  girl 
testified  against  Sarah  Good,  so  that  she  “might  attract  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  and  become  popular,  as  she  was  very 
ugly,  and  her  parents  were  afraid  that  she  would  become 
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an  old  maid.”  Her  testimony  was  also  “pleasing  to  the 
minister  of  her  church  and  the  neighbors  who  had  fallen 
out  with  Sarah  Good.” 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  this  girl's  parents  wanted 
to  get  a  husband  for  this  ugly,  nineteen-year-old  girl  in 
exchange  for  evidence  against  Sarah  Good. 

Sarah  Good  was  convicted  and  sentenced  and  executed. 
Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  who  was  present,  told  her  as  she  stood  on 
the  scaffold,  “You  are  a  witch,  and  you  know  you  are  a 
witch. 

“You  are  a  liar,”  was  her  indignant  reply;  “I  am  no 
more  a  witch  than  you  are  a  wizard,  and  if  you  take  my 
life,  God  will  give  you  blood  to  drink.” 

The  next  case  for  trial  was  a  little  girl  of  five  years. 
She  was  accused  of  being  born  a  witch.  Some  of  the  same 
professional  lying  witnesses  appeared  against  this  little 
girl.  She  was  indicted  and  committed  to  jail,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  further  record  of  her.  She,  no  doubt,  died 
in  prison. 

Another  old  woman  was  tried  during  Sarah  Good’s  time. 
She  was  sent  to  jail  in  Boston.  There  she  died.  The  ex¬ 
citement  and  mental  strain  of  the  arrest  and  examination, 
the  exposure  in  going  to  and  from  Ipswich  jail,  and  the 
hardships  of  jail  life  in  Boston,  together  with  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  and  brutality  to  which  all  of  the  accused  were  sub¬ 
jected,  proved  fatal  to  this  feeble  old  woman.  The  last 
record  in  her  case  is  the  bill  of  the  Boston  jailer:  “To 
chains  for  Sarah  Good  and  Sarah  Osburn,  14  shillings.  To 
the  keeping  of  Sarah  Osburn  from  the  7th  of  March  to 
the  10th  of  May,  when  she  died,  being  nine  weeks  and  two 
days,  one  pound,  three  shillings  and  five  pence.” 

One  witch  was  acquitted  after  she  had  been  beaten 
and  forced  to  confess  and  accuse  others.  She  afterwards 
denied  her  confession,  and  claimed  that  it  had  been  forced 
from  her  through  brutality.  She  was  sold  into  slavery 
where  she  remained  for  thirteen  months  to  pay  her 
“prison  fees.” 

Cotton  Mathers,  “whose  evil  soul  lurked  at  the  door¬ 
steps”  of  everyone  accused  of  being  a  witch,  kept  the  flame 
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of  hate  forever  burning  in  the  public  mind.  He  encouraged 
the  persecution  of  all  possible  so  that  his  graft  might  con¬ 
tinue.  He  induced  Margaret  Rule  to  pretend  that  she  had 
been  bewitched  and  had  been  assaulted  by  several  men. 
Records  show  that  this  Margaret  Rule  was  a  drunkard, 
and  suffered  with  delirium  tremens  on  many  occasions, 
and  instead  of  being  assaulted  by  a  man-witch,  she  “did 
cohabit  with  eight,  living,  breathing,  talking  men,  who 
were  enticed  to  her  room  to  satisfy  her  sexual  desires.” 

The  officers  were  anxious  to  keep  up  the  persecution  of 
the  witnesses,  as  it  meant  fees  for  them,  but  the  juries’ 
failure  to  convict  did  more  to  break  up  the  damnable  busi¬ 
ness  than  anything  else. 

There  was  one  noble  magistrate,  who  ordered  the  ac¬ 
cusing  witness  to  be  lashed  20  times,  because  he  could  not 
prove  the  defendant  was  a  witch.  It  was  through  such 
tactics  as  this  that  the  back  of  witchcraft  was  broken. 

The  examination  of  Martha  Corey  was  a  sample  of 
cross-examination  and  brow-beating  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate,  which  finds  parallel  only  in  the  conduct  of 
some  shyster  lawyers  of  this  day. 

“You  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  Why  did 
you  hurt  these  people?”  were  questions  hurled  at  the  de¬ 
fendant  by  the  magistrate,  while  an  ape-like  mob  was  cut¬ 
ting  monkey  shines  around  the  court  room,  claiming  the 
accused  had  placed  a  curse  on  them.  All  of  the  evidence 
and  actions  of  the  crowd  had  been  rehearsed  by  the  judge 
and  ministers  before  the  accused  was  brought  into  court. 

A  Mrs.  Pope  was  an  important  witness  in  all  of  these 
cases,  being  paid  a  salary  as  a  professional  witness  to 
appear  against  those  charged  with  being  witches. 

G.  Corey  was  accused  and  “indicted  for  six  sins  of 
witchcraft.”  He  refused  to  enter  a  plea.  The  judge 
ordered  him  placed  in  jail,  with  a  weight  upon  his  chest. 
Corey  begged  the  jailer  to  place  more  weights  on  his  chest 
that  his  misery  might  be  ended — a  request  perfectly  natural 
for  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  die  that  way. 

Calef  is  authority  for  this  story  of  monstrous  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  officers:  “In  pressing,  his  tongue  being 
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pressed  out  of  his  mouth,  the  sheriff  with  his  cane  forced 
it  in  again  when  he  was  dying.” 

Sewall  left  this  record:  “Monday,  September  19,  1692. 
About  noon  at  Salem,  Giles  Corey  was  pressed  to  death  for 
standing  mute ;  much  pain  was  used  with  him  for  two  days, 
one  after  the  other,  by  the  court  and  Capt.  Gardner  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  who  had  been  of  his  acquaintance,  but  all  in  vain. 

This  horrible  tragedy  was  enacted  three  days  previous 
to  the  hanging  of  Martha  Corey  and  her  nine  companions. 

No  one  knows  just  why  Corey  refused  to  plead  and  suf¬ 
fered  such  a  death.  It  may  have  been  because  of  his  stub¬ 
born  nature  and  firm  will,  but  more  probably  it  was  to 
avoid  the  attaint  to  his  family  and  the  forfeiture  of  his 
property,  which  would  follow  conviction  if  he  plead.  From 
what  he  had  seen  of  previous  trials,  he  probably  concluded 
that  conviction  was  certain  in  his  case,  especially  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  confess.  While  lying  in  jail  he 
drew  up  and  executed  a  paper  which  he  intended  should 
operate  as  a  will,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  deed. 

Another  old  lady  was  tried  for  witchcraft  in  the  same 
court  in  September,  1692,  where  all  the  professional  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  were  her  accusers,  rolled  around  on  the  floor 
as  though  they  were  having  fits. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Thereupon 
all  of  the  accusers  in  court  “cried  out”  with  renewed  vigor 
and  were  again  taken  in  the  most  violent  fits,  rolling  and 
tumbling  about,  creating  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion. 
The  judge  told  the  jurymen  that  they  had  not  carefully 
considered  one  expression  of  the  prisoner,  namely,  that 
when  one,  Hobbs,  a  confessing  witch,  was  brought  in  as 
evidence  against  her  she  said:  “What,  do  you  bring  her? 
She  is  one  of  us.”  The  jury  retired  for  further  consulta¬ 
tion.  Even  then  they  could  not  agree  upon  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  They  returned  to  the  court  room  and  desired  that 
the  accused  explain  the  remark.  She  made  no  response  and 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  On  being  informed 
that  her  silence  had  been  construed  as  a  confession  of  guilt, 
the  prisoner  made  this  statement: 
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“These  presents  do  humbly  show  to  the  honored  court 
and  jury,  that  I,  being  informed  that  the  jury  brought  me 
in  guilty  upon  my  saying  that  Goodwife  Hobbs  and  her 
daughter  were  of  our  company;  but  I  intended  no  other¬ 
wise  than  that,  as  they  were  prisoners  with  us,  I  therefore 
did  then,  and  yet  do  judge  them  not  legal  evidence  against 
their  fellow  prisoners;  and  I,  being  something  hard  of 
hearing,  and  full  of  grief,  none  informing  me  how  the  court 
took  up  my  words,  and  therefore  had  not  an  opportunity 
to  declare  what  I  intended  when  I  said  they  were  of  our 
company.” 

What  do  you  think  of  that  for  justice?  The  court  forc¬ 
ing  the  jury  after  they  had  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
to  go  back  and  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  so  that  he  might 
acquire  the  property  of  the  accused. 

In  those  days  the  law  did  not  permit  the  accused  to 
have  counsel,  the  judge  was  supposed  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  defense.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  all  cases  of  witchcraft, 
the  interest  of  the  accused  was  not  properly  guarded.  The 
whole  conduct  of  the  judges,  from  beginning  to  end,  was 
that  of  prosecuting  attorney.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  in 
the  case  of  Rebecca  Nurse,  who  was  convicted  of  witchcraft 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  governor  granted  a  re¬ 
prieve.  Immediately  upon  the  reprieve  being  granted  the 
afflicted  renewed  their  clamors.  They  claimed  to  be  again 
grievously  afflicted.  Their  renewed  complaints,  the  action 
of  the  church  at  Salem,  and  the  clamors  of  “some  Salem 
gentlemen”  influenced  the  governor  to  recall  the  reprieve 
and  approve  the  sentence.  Rebecca  Nurse,  was,  therefore, 
carted  to  the  summit  of  Gallows  Hill  and  hanged. 

“They  hanged  this  weary  woman  there. 

Like  any  felon  stout; 

Her  white  hairs  on  the  cruel  rope 
Were  scattered  all  about.” 

The  ministers  of  the  church  and  their  professional  wit¬ 
nesses  “framed”  this  old  woman,  and  railroaded  her  to 
prison,  that  they  might  get  her  out  of  the  way  and  acquire 
her  property  for  the  “Lord’s  servants.”  A  spineless  gover¬ 
nor  listened  to  those  “protesters”  and  let  the  law  take 
its  course. 
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A  man  by  the  name  of  Burrough  was  executed  in  the 
town  of  Salem  in  1693,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  woman  who 
testified,  that :  “His  two  dead  wives  had  appeared  to  her  in  a 
dream,  and  told  her  they  had  been  murdered  by  the  ac¬ 
cused.”  He  was  hanged  shortly  thereafter  without  another 
single  iota  of  evidence. 

In  the  same  year,  a  man  testified  against  a  young 
woman  who  lived  across  the  road  from  him,  that :  “He  was 
bewitched  by  this  beautiful  woman.  That  she  came  at 
night,  with  other  beautiful  and  nude  women  and  danced 
around  him.  That  he  had  lost  much  flesh  and  was  be¬ 
coming  weak.”  You  may  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
story,  but  the  records  show  that  this  young  woman  was 
hanged  upon  the  testimony  of  this  moron,  who  had  lost 
“much  flesh.” 

Historians,  in  setting  down  the  facts  in  the  case,  reveal 
this  accusing  witness  as  a  habitual  masturbator,  whose 
mind  had  become  deranged  through  the  sin  of  Onan. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  another  man,  who  railroaded 
a  woman  to  the  gallows: 

“The  door  being  shut  I  did  see  a  black  pig  in  the  room 
coming  towards  me,  so  I  went  towards  it  to  kick  it  and 
it  vanished  away.  Immediately  after,  I  sat  down  in  a  bar 
and  did  see  a  black  thing  jump  in  at  the  window  which 
came  and  stood  just  before  my  face  on  the  bar,  and  the 
body  of  it  looked:,  like  a  monkey  and  I,  being  greatly 
affrighted,  not  being  able  to  speak  or  help  myself  by  reason 
of  fear.  I  talked  with  my  sister  that  evening,  and  believe 
it  was  she  who  bewitched  me,  for  she  was  with  child.” 

No  wonder  he  had  fear,  for  he  as  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  his  sister,  and  had  concocted  this  fable  of  lies, 
that  he  might  put  his  sister  out  of  the  way  and  gain  the 
good  will  of  the  judges  and  ministers.  The  records  show 
that  she  went  to  the  gallows. 

In  another  case,  a  man  was  taken  away  from  his  wife 
and  children,  and  convicted  of  witchcraft.  The  sheriff 
went  to  his  house  and  seized  all  his  goods,  and  even  took  his 
wife’s  wedding  ring.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
obtained  it  again.  She  was  under  the  necessity  of  buying 
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provisions  from  the  sheriff,  such  as  he  had  taken  from  her. 
These  being  not  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  the  neighbors  sup¬ 
plied,  her  with  more. 

Many  of  the  victims  of  this  vicious  witchcraft  law 
begged  for  a  change  of  the  trial  judge;  knowing  before¬ 
hand  that  they  would  be  convicted  regardless  of  what  the 
testimony  might  be.  The  judges  and  ministers  knew  only 
one  verdict  which  would  satisfy  them — guilty. 

There  is  a  case  on  record,  which  occurred  in  the  late 
nineties  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  an  old  maid 
caused  the  execution  of  a  hard-working  and  respectable 
man  with  a  family,  because  she  felt  “bewitched”  by  him. 
Here  is  the  gist  of  her  testimony : 

“I  have  had  terrible  sickness  among  my  cows  and  they 
do  not  give  milk  and  butter  as  they  once  did.  They  come 
out  of  the  timber  with  their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  very 
frightened.  I  have  seen  this  man  among  my  cows  and 
know  that  he  is  a  witch.” 

The  same  writer  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  this  old  maid, 
in  part  of  which  he  says:  “The  spinister  was  no  doubt 
laboring  under  some  hallucination,  for  she  had  been  since 
birth  a  monstrosity  in  her  physical  make-up;  with  every 
characteristic  of  a  hermaphrodite  whose  tendencies  were 
toward  degeneracy.” 

It  seems,  however,  that  her  testimony  was  sufficient  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  to  send  an  innocent  man  to  the  gallows. 

One,  Wardell,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  was 
accused  of  being  a  witch  and  convicted.  When  he  stood  on 
the  gallows  and  was  speaking  to  the  people,  a  puff  of  smoke 
blew  in  his  face  and  caused  him  to  cough,  whereupon  the 
accusers  said  the  devil  hindered  him  with  smoke. 

In  1776,  a  woman  and  her  nine-year-old  daughter  were 
hanged  for  witchcraft,  because  some  degenerate  had  taken 
a  dislike  to  her;  accusing  her  of  the  greatest  crime  of  the 

day _ being  a  witch.  That  such  evidence  has  been  accepted 

by  the  courts  of  the  New  World  is  almost  unbelievable,  but 
the  facts  I  have  placed  before  my  readers  are  only  a  few 
cases  picked  at  random. 
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Nor  was  America  alone  in  this  fiendish  art  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  burned,  hanged,  and 
otherwise  destroyed  for  witchcraft  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Spain  was  perhaps  as 
bad  as  the  worst,  as  I  will  show  in  the  next  chapter. 


Note:  It  is  not  the  writer’s  intention  to  slur  religion  or  the 
belief  of  any  man.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  ministers.  Among 
them  are  my  best  friends.  But  I  will  prove  in  this  book,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  devil  comes  to  man  in  any  walk  of  life.  Some  mini¬ 
sters  are  hypocrites  and  will  commit  crime  under  the  cloak  of  re¬ 
ligion.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  true,  sincere,  Christian  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  words  have  moved  the  world  heavenward. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  INQUISITION  AND  WITCHCRAFT 

TORTURE,  the  Inquisition  were  weapons,  which  were 
used  to  combat  heresy  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
eternal  welfare  of  human  souls.  There  have  been 
two  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
old  Inquisition  got  a  foothold  in  Italy,  Spain,  France  and 
Germany,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  young  man  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl. 
A  Moor  displaced  him  and  took  the  girl  away.  Anxious  for 
revenge  the  young  man  became  the  confessor  of  the  young 
Isabella,  future  queen  of  Spain.  On  the  day  of  the  first 
communion  he  extorted  from  her  an  oath  upon  the  crucifix 
that  she,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  would  either  convert 
the  heretics  of  the  kingdom  or  exterminate  them. 

Ferdinand,  who  married  Isabella,  strongly  approved 
this,  for  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  enrich  his  crown  by  the 
confiscation  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Moors  and  Jews 
— hence  the  beginning  of  the  second  Inquisition.  The  Jews, 
Moors,  and  even  Christians  began  to  flee  in  terror  from 
Spain,  and  the  young  man  who  had  lost  his  sweetheart  had 
ample  revenge. 

People  have  been  accused  and  put  to  death  as  heretics 
and  witches  in  almost  every  country  on  earth  and  in  almost 
every  century.  In  England,  often  witches  were  burned 
and  a  handful  of  ashes  from  the  remains  was  thrown  into 
the  air,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  ceremony.  Often  the  accused 
would  be  asked  to  confess  before  the  torch  was  lighted. 
Failing  to  do  so  all  hope  was  gone.  The  frequency  of  such 
terrible  cruelties  under  one  of  the  English  Queens,  fastened 
upon  her  the  title  of  “Bloody  Mary.”  Thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  were  put  to  death  by  torture  during  the  last  three 
centuries. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one 
energetic  witch-hunter  (by  the  name  of  Carpzou),  passed 
the  sentence  of  death  on  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
witches. 
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Germany  burned  her  witches,  as  did  also  Spain  and  the 
earlier  settlers  of  the  New  England  States.  At  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  years  1692  and  1693,  many  women 
and  men  were  put  to  death  under  the  most  revolting  con¬ 
ditions.  The  howling  crowds  outside  the  jails,  turned 
every  investigation  into  a  farce,  and  applauded  the  most 
horrible  cruelties.  Accused  women  were  subject  to  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  thumbscrews.  Their  hair  was  pulled  out.  They 
were  half  drowned  in  icy  ponds,  or  they  were  forced  to 
drink  pints  of  hot  water.  They  were  made  to  repeat  the 
Lord’s  prayer  when  they  could  scarcely  utter  a  word  with¬ 
out  an  agony  of  pain.  And  if  they  survived  all  of  these 
ignominious  horrors  they  were  supposed;  to  be  supported  by 
the  very  devils  who  were  to  be  exorcised,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  burned  or  hanged. 
There  was  no  defending  attorney.  There  was  no  appeal. 

In  the;  winter  of  1691,  several  young  girls  of  Salem  met 
in  the  home  of  one,  Sam  Parris,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to 
practice  palmistry  and  “magic”  tricks  under  the  tuition 
of  a  West  Indian  slave  woman,  Tituba,  by  name.  Whisper 
ran  through  the  town :  “These  children  must  be  bewitched.” 
Presently  the  girls  began  to  speak  of  being  obsessed  by  the 
old  slave  woman  to  whom  they  had  been  going  for  magic 
instructions. 

Poor  Tituba  was  forthwith  seized,  beaten,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  with  worse  unless  she  confessed.  She  admitted  that  she 
was  a  witch.  This  was  in  February.  In  a  short  time  all  of 
the  girls  that  had  met  at  Mr.  Parris’  house  were  affected, 
and  they  began  to  accuse  others,  among  them  goodwife 
Corey,  saying  that  she  bit,  scratched,  and  strangled  them. 

Mr.  Parris  obtained  testimony  from  the  bewitched,  and 
was  eager  for  the  punishment  of  the  accused.  A  public 
hearing  was  held  in  April,  presided  over  by  six  magistrates 
and  several  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  During  the  hearing, 
a  Mrs.  Proctor  was  “cried  out  of,”  as  they  put  it,  meaning 
that  she  was  accused  of  being  a  witch.  As  she  sank  down 
in  terror  of  the  cries,  her  husband  hastened  to  her  side 
and  endeavored  to  comfort  her,  upon  which  he  too  was 
“cried  out  of.”  So  these  went  to  prison  with  the  slave 
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woman  and  goodwife  Corey,  and  an  old  creature  called 
Sarah  Osborne,  and  Rebecca  Nurse.  Fear  was  invading  the 
hearts  of  the  entire  community — fear  not  alone  of  the 
witches  and  their  evil  spells,  but  fear  of  accusation,  of  be¬ 
ing  “cried  out  of.”  Cotton  Mather  got  very  much  excited, 
and  put  all  his  eloquence  and  efforts  into  the  fight  with  the 
devil. 

On  August  19th,  five  more  were  brought  to  be  hanged  on 
Gallows  Hill.  One  of  these  was  a  minister,  a  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs.  One  old  woman  was  carried  to  the  gallows  by  her 
own  son,  he  being  a  constable. 

Another  of  this  batch  of  five  was  a  man,  John  Willard, 
who  had  been  extremely  active  in  running  down  witches, 
when  suddenly  he  himself  was  “cried  out  of”  and  hanged 
with  the  others.  Giles  Corey  was  next  on  the  list.  Seeing 
how  the  juries  feared  to  give  any  acquittal,  he  refused  to 
be  tried,  being  a  “bold  stout  man.”  But  his  stoutness  help¬ 
ed  him  not,  nor  did  his  courage  help  him.  He  was  squeezed 
to  death  in  a  press,  on  September  16th,  a  ghastly  and 
shocking  execution. 

Less  than  a  week  later  eight  more  went  to  their  deaths 
on  Gallows  Hill.  Among  those  accused  was  a  Mrs.  Hale, 
wife  of  a  minister  of  Beverly.  Minister  Hale  had  been  most 
eager  in  the  persecution  of  witches,  but  now  that  it  was 
his  wife  who  fell  under  the  ban  he  began  to  see  a  new  light. 
Other  “very  sober  people”  were  also  accused.  And  now  some 
began  to  think,  at  last  the  storm  was  over.  The  madness 
disappeared. 

In  the  early  part  of  1693,  many  were  set  free ;  even  some 
of  those  who  had  confessed  to  witchcraft  were  released. 
As  soon  as  the  panic  died,  the  afflicted  ceased  to  be  harmed. 
Four  years  later  Minister  Parris  was  forced  to  resign, 
after  a  public  acknowledgment  of  error  and  wrongful  zeal. 
Those  who  had  served  on  the  juries  admitted  that  they  had 
acted  upon  delusion,  and  begged  forgiveness  of  their  fellow 
men  and  God.  Those  who  had  confessed  declared  the  con¬ 
fessions  had  been  forced  from  them  in  fear  of  torture  and 
death.  The  bloody  hands  were  washed;  the  bones  of  the 
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dead  were  given  decent  burial,  and  Salem  turned  to  other 
matters,  while  jealous  neighbors  had  to  find  other  means 
of  revenge  instead  of  putting  old  women  and  young  girls 
to  death  as  witches. 


Note:  “We  of  the  present  generation  shudder  at  the  intolerant 
persecutions  and  superstitions  of  our  ancestors.  Let  us  do  nothing 
in  politics  or  religion  that  will  cause  our  descendants  to  blush  for 
us.  It  is  well  to  revive  the  unwise  or  unjust  acts  of  our  ancestors 
sometimes,  as  we  would  place  a  beacon  on  some  shoal  or  reef  where 
a  ship  had  been  wrecked,  to  warn  others  of  the  danger.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  SHADOWS  OF  HELL 

THE  twelve  tablets  of  the  Romans  were  the  first  step 
toward  criminal  law.  We  still  see  those  tablets  at 
the  dawn  of  legislature. 

Superstition  began  to  flee  at  the  sight  of  the  rising 
light  of  reason.  In  France  at  one  time  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  became  an  act  of  blackmail  and  confiscation. 
The  robber-barons  of  the  middle  ages  were  plunderers  who 
demanded  ransom  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  rank  of 
their  victims.  They  enjoyed  private  and  personal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  apart  from  their  sovereigns,  and  had  their  own  dun¬ 
geons,  and  erected  their  own  gibbets — a  privilege  which 
they  highly  prized. 

Under  this  system  the  number  and  severity  of  punish¬ 
ment  freely  increased,  while  the  nobility  continued  to  graft 
and  shed  blood.  However,  it  was  no  worse  than  the  jail 
system  of  England.  Through  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  job  of  jailer  was  more 
sought  after  than  any  other  job  in  that  country.  Men  often 
paid  hundreds  of  pounds  sterling  for  the  privilege  of  the 
job — which  carried  no  salary — merely  for  the  graft  at¬ 
tached  to  it. 

Every  form  of  extortion  would  be  used  to  extort  money 
from  prisoners  and  their  families,  their  relatives  and  their 
friends.  One  system  was  to  make  them  pay  so  much  per 
pound  to  have  the  iron  shackles  taken  off,  it  being  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  heavily  iron  all  new  arrivals  at  the  prison.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  grafts  used  in  the  jails  of  England 
a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  was  not  much  worse  than  some  of  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  our  own  southern  states.  Up  until  a  few  years 
ago  former  slave-owners  were  permitted  to  graft  off  of  the 
poor  unfortunates  who  happened  to  fall  into  their  clutches 
as  prisoners.  The  prisoners  receiving  more  brutal  punish¬ 
ment  than  the  inmates  in  the  jails  of  England  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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When  the  church  controlled  the  courts,  they  had  a  system 
that  compelled  a  man  to  perform  a  miracle  to  prove  he  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  charged.  It  was  done  like  this: 

A  stone  was  placed  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  The 
accused  with  his  arm  wrapped  in  linen,  would  be  ordered 
to  lift  the  stone  from  the  boiling  pot.  After  extracting 
the  stone,  three  days  were  allowed  for  the  scald  to  heal,  his 
arm  was  unwrapped  on  the  third  day  and  if  any  sign  of  the 
scald  appeared  he  was  held  to  be  guilty,  and  was  required 
to  pick  up  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron.  If  this  burned  his  hand 
it  was  further  proof  that  he  was  guilty. 

By  this  form  of  justice  the  priests  became  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  it  gave  them  a  chance  to  destroy  their  enemies 
without  risk  to  their  friends,  for  they  could  wrap  the  arm 
more  or  less  heavily  in  advance  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
protect  the  flesh  from  scalding.  For  priests  under  accusa¬ 
tion,  no  such  chances  were  taken.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread,  called  corn-meal. 

In  the  middle  ages  they  had  what  they  called  “the  bene¬ 
fit  of  clergy,”  that  is,  priests  were  exempt  from  trial  by  civil 
courts.  Should  a  priest  be  charged  with  a  capital  offense, 
a  jury  of  twelve  priests  would  be  empanelled.  The  accused 
priest  would  take  the  oath  before  them  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent.  Then  the  jury  of  twelve  priests  would  swear  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  accused.  This  was  an  easy  way  for  escaping 
punishment  for  their  crimes. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  Voltaire,  who  represents  the 
opposite  pole  of  religion  from  a  man  named  Malacreda,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  breaking  on  the  wheel 
of  Malacreda.  A  little  later  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend 
setting  forth  the  comfort  it  was  to  him  to  hear  that  three 
Jesuits  had  been  burned  alive  at  Lisbon. 

Slaves  and  captives  have  been  subjected  to  cruel  abuse. 
Parrhasius,  when  about  to  paint  the  picture  of  “Prometheus 
Bound,”  purchased  a  captive  whom  he  subjected  to  torture 
in  order  that  he  might  the  better  serve  as  a  model  by  his 
contortions  and  facial  expressions.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
Roman  noble  whose  lampreys  were  greatly  praised  at  a 
dinner  given  by  him.  He  explained  that  they  had  been 
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fed  on  the  flesh  of  slaves  killed  and  thrown  into  the  water 
for  that  purpose. 

The  testimony  of  slaves  was  valueless,  unless  extorted 
from  them  by  torture. 

Judges  in  England  up  until  the  nineteenth  century  put 
all  accused  to  torture.  Not  so  much  to  extort  information, 
but  as  a  matter  of  routine  and  to  make  them  sacrifice 
money  and  property.  All  through  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the 
racks  seldom  stood  idle  in  the  tower. 

Some  of  the  investigations  of  prison  management,  have 
proved  that  jailors  often  made  unlawful  use  of  torture  to 
extract  information  or  money  from  prisoners.  There  were 
in  the  tower  two  chambers,  both  of  which  were  regarded 
as  excellent  places  in  which  to  seclude  a  man.  One  of  them 
was  called  “Little  Ease,”  because  it  was  too  small  for 
standing,  sitting  or  lying  down  with  comfort  to  the  pris¬ 
oners.  The  other  was  the  “dungeon  of  rats.”  The  princi¬ 
pal  forms  of  torture  were  as  follows :  The  thumbs  were 
sometimes  held  together  tightly  with  a  cord.  By  this  cord 
the  prisoner  was  violently  jerked  about.  Sometimes  the 
victim’s  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back.  He  was  then 
raised  by  a  rope  pulley  and  suddenly  dropped  and  caught  so 
that  his  joints  snapped  like  a  whip.  To  make  the  punish¬ 
ment  more  severe,  weights  were  sometimes  attached  to  his 
feet.  These  iron  weights  were  of  different  sizes,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  ten  to  one  hundred  pounds.  The  average 
time  for  inflicting  this  punishment  was  one  hour  and  very 
few  who  went  through  it  ever  used  their  limbs  again. 

While  religion  has  been  responsible  for  much  torture 
and  death,  we  must  give  credit  to  many  sincere  men  and 
women  who  have  been  humane  and  God-loving.  Torture 
was  contrary  to  their  belief.  A  great  Roman  lawyer, 
Ulpian,  opposed  it.  The  Christian  fathers  Tertullian  and 
Augustine  denounced  it.  The  early  Christians  persuaded 
the  Emperor  not  to  inflict  it  during  Lent.  Many  of  the 
popes  condemned  it.  The  Protestants  denounced  it  as 
damnable  and  an  outrage,  defining  it  as  cruel  and  useless. 
But  it  was  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  thoughts  of  the  men 
who  framed  it  and  helped  it  survive,  that  no  writer  could 
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give  it  a  death  blow  until  Beccaria  published  his  book  on 
“Crime  and  Punishment,”  at  Milan.  His  book  was  the 
sensation  of  the  day  and  it  was  translated  into  nearly 
every  language.  He  was  invited  to  Paris  and  his  views 
explained  and  adopted  by  the  government  and  he  lived  to 
see  torture  abolished  in  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  to  a 
large  degree  in  Italy. 

Credit  is  given  to  Howard  of  England  as  the  greatest 
of  all  prison  reformers,  but  perhaps  Beccaria  did  even  more 
for  the  world  than  Howard.  He  was  the  first  who  told 
of  the  cruel,  inhuman  treatment  accorded  man  by  man. 

Torture  has  always  been  inflicted  by  real  criminals  up¬ 
on  the  helpless  and  the  weak.  It  matters  not  whether  they 
were  kings  or  slaves.  One  writer  who  checked  the  history 
of  over  forty  different  executors  'in  the  18th  century, 
investigating  their  secret  habits,  found  that  twenty  out 
of  the  forty  were  not  only  criminals  in  every  respect,  but 
were  degenerates  of  the  lowest  type.  Their  degeneracy 
would  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  most  debased  prostitute 
ever  known. 

Mutilation  of  the  body  is  an  ancient  penalty  known  to 
the  Egyptians.  The  Philistines,  before  setting  Samson  to 
grind  in  prison,  put  out  his  eyes.  Mutilation  was  common 
among  the  Persians. 

Under  Henry  I,  “the  chief  moneyers  throughout  the 
whole  of  England  were  convicted  of  making  pence  in  which 
there  was  base  metal  illegally  alloyed  with  silver.  By  the 
king’s  command  they  were  all  brought  to  Winchester,  and 
there  suffered  in  one  day  the  loss  of  their  right  hand  and 
of  their  manhood.”  The  spectacle  of  maimed  offenders 
at  large  did  not  have  the  deterrent  effect  expected  of  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  provoked  imitation. 

In  Athens,  slaves  were  branded  with  the  names  of  their 
masters;  soldiers,  with  those  of  their  generals.  Under 
Roman  law  the  brand  was  placed  upon  the  forehead.  In 
France  the  shoulder  was  the  spot  selected.  Branding 
was  abolished  in  England  under  George  III. 

Flogging  was  authorized  by  the  Mosaic  code.  “The 
judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten  before 
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his  face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  certain  number.  Forty 
stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed ;  lest  if  he  should 
exceed,  and  beat  him  above  these  with  many  stripes,  then 
thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee.”  Under  Roman 
law,  a  freeman  could  not  be  beaten  with  stripes ;  yet  flogging 
was  authorized  as  a  punishment  for  aggravated  theft.  The 
thief  had  first  to  be  declared  the  slave  of  the  plaintiff. 
Paul’s  indignant  protest,  “they  have  beaten  us  openly,  un¬ 
condemned,  being  Romans,”  will  here  occur  to  many  readers. 

English  Parliaments  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
hundreds  of  murders  committed  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Attainder  and  corruption  of  blood  followed  sentence  of 
death  in  all  cases  of  treason  and  felony.  Parliament  could 
try  alleged  offenders  in  their  absence,  and  condemn  them 
upon  any  evidence  which  they  chose  to  accept  as  sufficient. 
The  great  Act  of  Attainder  passed  by  the  Irish  Commons,  to 
which  James  II,  attached  his  signature,  contained  between 
two  and  three  thousand  names,  at  the  top  of  which  was 
half  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Macaulay  says  of  it:  “Any 
member  who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  creditor,  a  rival,  a 
private  enemy,  gave  in  the  name  to  the  clerk  at  the  table, 
and  it  was  generally  inserted  without  discussion.”  Even 
dead  men  were  attainted — Oliver  Cromwell,  for  instance. 
Parliament  resolved,  under  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  that  “the 
carcasses  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw  and  Pride 
should  be  taken  up,  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
hanged  up  in  their  coffins  for  some  time,  and  after  that 
buried  under  the  gallows.” 

The  confiscation  of  estates  was  not  merely  an  act  of 
manifest  injustice  to  heirs,  living  and  yet  unborn,  but  an 
obvious  inducement  to  judicial  murder.  Men  accused  and 
convicted  of  treason,  by  their  rivals  for  royal  favor,  were 
robbed  of  their  property  for  the  enrichment  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  enemies.  The  same  result  was  reached  by  the  heavy 
fines  imposed  by  the  Star  Chamber,  where,  as  Hallam 
says,  “Those  who  inflicted  the  punishment  reaped  the  gain, 
and  sat,  like  famished  birds  of  prey,  with  keen  eyes  and 
bended  talons,  eager  to  supply  for  a  moment,  by  some 
wretch’s  ruin,  the  craving  emptiness  of  the  exchequer.” 
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He  further  observes  that  “The  strong  interest  of  the  court 
in  these  fines  must  not  only  have  had  a  tendency  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  punishment,  but  to  induce  sentences  of  condemna¬ 
tion  on  inadequate  proof. 

Closely  connected  with  civic  degradation  were  the  insults 
heaped  upon  offenders,  in  their  public  exposure  both  before 
and  after  death.  The  pillory  and  the  stocks  are  the  forms 
of  exposure  best  known  to  us,  and  need  no  description. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  a  favorite  punishment  for  adulteresses 
was  to  scourge  them  naked  through  the  streets.  There 
were  many  ways  of  exposing  the  dead  to  derision.  Some¬ 
times  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  streets  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs;  often  their  heads  were  elevated  upon 
poles.  Exposure  in  chains  after  death  was  once  common. 
These  chains  were  frames  rudely  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  the  body,  so  contrived  as  to  hold  it  until  decompo¬ 
sition  was  complete,  and  only  the  skeleton  remained  bleach¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  The  last  man  hanged  in  England,  by  this 
method,  was  a  book-binder  named  Cook,  in  1834,  at 
Leicester. 

The  mind  dislikes  to  dwell  upon  acts  of  violence,  such 
as  has  been  described  in  this  dark  chapter  of  human  nature 
at  its  worst.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  know  from  what 
we  have  been  delivered,  in  order  to  appreciate  what  we 
may  enjoy;  and  what  has  been  tried  and  failed.  It  may 
seem  that  human  nature  has  changed  and  is  no  longer  what 
it  was,  when  these  outrages  were  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  law  and  of  religion.  Our  social  and  political  relations 
have  changed;  but  many  more  changes  will  have  to  be 
made  before  the  world  is  really  a  decent  place  in  which 
to  live. 

The  thumbscrew  was  occasionally  used,  as  we  use  hand¬ 
cuffs,  for  securely  holding  prisoners.  The  rack  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  England  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  was  popularly  known  as  “Exeter’s  Daughter.”  It  was 
a  machine  for  stretching  all  the  limbs  at  once,  until  there 
was  danger  of  them  giving  way  at  the  weakest  point, 
whatever  that  might  be. 
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The  “Scavenger’s  Daughter”  was  named  after  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  its  inventor,  whose  name  was 
Skevington.  By  its  use  the  knees  were  drawn  up  to  the 
breast  and  the  feet  to  the  thighs,  where  they  were  held  by 
iron  bars ;  the  sufferer  was  practically  rolled  up  like  a  ball ; 
the  blood  was  forced  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  not 
infrequently  the  ribs  and  breastbone  were  broken. 

Burning  with  heated  pincers  was  called  the  hooks.  A 
form  of  torture  peculiar  to  Italy  was  the  veglia,  by  which 
the  point  of  a  diamond  was  made  to  press  against  the  end 
of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  prisoner  seated  upon  a  plank  in 
which  the  diamond  was  securely  imbedded;  the  result  was 
convulsions. 

All  of  the  various  pains  which  have  been  described  under 
this  head  were  borne,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  the  guilty,  but  by  the  innocent  as  well. 

The  question  preparatory  was  designed  to  make  the 
subject  commit  himself;  the  question  preliminary  to  make 
him  involve  someone  else.  The  former  was  applied  before, 
and  the  latter  after  judgment.  Attempts  were  made  to 
guard  so  powerful  an  engine  of  oppression  against  abuse, 
by  restricting  the  number  of  persons  who  could  put  it  into 
operation,  the  conditions  of  its  application,  the  extent  to 
which  it  could  be  used  in  individual  cases,  and  the  crime 
for  whose  discovery,  proof,  or  punishment  it  was  lawful 
to  make  use  of  it.  But  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  both 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  an  age  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  class  privilege. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  over  ecclesiastical 
offences  was  unlimited;  it  could  try  some  civil  offences;  no 
religious  faith  was  a  bar  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  took  juris¬ 
diction  of  individuals  in  four  ways;  by  common  fame,  the 
report  of  spies,  secret  delation,  and  open  accusation.  The 
tribunal  had  the  right  to  make  arrests  everywhere,  even 
in  churches.  Its  prisoners  were  instantly  lost  to  the  world ; 
their  friends  were  forbidden  to  utter  an  inquiry  as  to  their 
fate.  Immured  in  cells  until  summoned  to  appear,  when 
they  asked  of  what  they  were  accused,  the  cold  and  formal 
reply  was,  “You  ought  to  know.”  Before  being  put  to 
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the  question,  they  were  granted  three  “audiences  of  moni¬ 
tion,”  in  which  the  arts  of  finesse  and  cajolery  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  to  entrap  them  into  some  admission  which  might 
be  used  against  them  or  against  others.  At  the  first  audi¬ 
ence,  they  were  threatened;  at  the  second,  seduced  by 
promises;  at  the  third,  interrogated  as  to  their  genealogy, 
family  history,  and  knowledge  of  theology.  The  pretended 
counsel  assigned  them  rarely  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  court  any  evidence  in  their  favor,  but  did  his  best  to 
coax  them  to  make  a  confession. 

There  were  three  grades  of  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
all  under  one  roof.  The  public  prisons  were  for  those  not 
charged  with  any  crime  against  the  faith ;  the  intermediate 
for  the  discipline  of  employees  of  the  holy  office  not  charged 
with  heresy.  Both  of  these  were  open  to  visitors.  The 
secret  dungeons  were  subterranean;  they  lay  beneath  the 
marble  floor  of  the  palace;  were  both  dark  and  damp,  and 
not  a  word  was  permitted  to  be  spoken  to  them,  either  by 
the  prisoners  or  by  their  jailers. 

In  the  torture  chamber,  the  three  principal  forms  of 
coercion  were  by  the  cord,  by  water,  and  by  fire.  In  the 
second  of  these,  which  has  not  been  described,  the  body 
waq  extended  at  full  length  upon  a  frame  so  constructed  as 
to  bend  it  slightly  backward  and  to  elevate  the  feet  above 
the  head;  the  face  was  covered  with  a  wet  cloth,  kept  wet 
by  constantly  falling  drops  of  water  which  had  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed,  in  order  to  prevent  suffocation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cords  by  which  they  were  bound  were  continually  being 
drawn  tighter  by  a  tourniquet,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  flesh 
until  it  bled.  Torture  by  fire  was  with  both  hot  irons  and 
by  slow  roasting  in  front  of  flames.  If  a  prisoner  con¬ 
fessed,  he  was  burned  alive  and  his  property  confiscated. 
This  torture  was  removed  from  sight  and  hearing,  and 
hung  with  black  or  crimson. 

A  crucifix  hung  behind  the  inquisitor’s  seat.  The  execu- 
tionerd  were  masked.  All  the  proceedings  were  surrounded 
with  mystery,  more  deeply  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the 
ignorant. 
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ionJhe  Emperor  NaPoleon  abolished  the  Inquisition  in 
1808,  as  an  infringement  upon  his  own  imperial  prerogative 
and  upon  the  authority  of  the  secular  courts.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Inquisition  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  walls 
had  to  be  battered  down  with  the  trunks  of  trees.  An  en¬ 
trance  having  been  effected,  the  inquisitors  denied  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  secret  torture  chambers;  but,  on  flooding 
the  marble  floor  with  water,  a  crack  was  discovered, 
through  which  the  water  ran  in  a  stream.  Repeated  thrusts 
with  bayonets  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  crack  resulted  at 
last  in  touching  a  concealed  spring,  the  flying  open  of  a 
marble  slab,  and  the  revelation  of  a  stairway.  In  the 
dungeons  reserved  for  life  prisoners  many  prisoners  were 
found,  of  both  sexes,  all  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity,  some 
of  them  reduced  to  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  in  various 
stages  of  starvation.  Powder  was  placed  under  the  palace, 
the  walls  and  towers  were  thrown  down,  and  the  Inquisition 
of  Madrid  was  forever  ended. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  DEATH 

DEATH  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  penalties.  It  is  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  trouble.  The 
extreme  limit  of  agony  has  been  inflicted  upon 
prisoners  in  the  past. 

There  were  forty  modes  of  taking  human  life  which 
are  or  have  been  practised  by  conquerors  and  rulers ;  some 
of  them  were:  burning,  beheading,  hanging,  drawing  and 
quartering,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  crucifixion,  strangula¬ 
tion,  suffocation,  drowning,  precipitation  from  a  height, 
stoning,  sawing  asunder,  flaying  alive,  crunching  beneath 
wheels  or  the  feet  of  animals,  throwing  to  the  wild  beasts, 
compulsory  combat  in  the  arena,  burying  alive,  boiling,  im¬ 
paling,  pressing,  piercing  with  javeline,  starving,  poison, 
the  troughs,  melted  lead,  and  serpents  in  all  of  their  hideous¬ 
ness. 

Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons  of  his  day 
thrust  captives  in  mass  into  a  wicker  image  of  gigantic 
stature,  then  piled  wood  around  it,  lighted  it,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke  which  concealed  the  gods  and  their 
favorite  victims  from  sight,  the  image  and  its  living  con¬ 
tents  tumbled  together  into  the  fire  where  they  were  con¬ 
sumed. 

In  the  early  history  of  England,  slaves  were  burned  for 
theft;  the  female  thieves  were  burned  by  women — eighty 
other  females  were  compelled  to  assist  at  the  ceremony. 
Burning  was  also  the  mode  of  execution  of  slaves  in  Rome. 
It  was  customary  to  drive  a  stake  in  the  ground,  build  a 
platform  around  it,  set  straw  and  fagots  in  order  under  or 
upon  the  platform,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  introduction 
ofj  the  condemned,  then  bind  him  to  the  stake  by  iron  bands 
about  the  neck  and  waist,  and  light  the  bonfire. 

England  demanded  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic.  Under  Henry  the  IV  of 
England,  a  law  was  enacted  which  authorized  sheriffs  to 
burn  heretics  without  a  writ;  for  this  reason  no  estimate 
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can  be  formed  of  the  number  burned  in  that  century. 
Burning  was  also  the  penalty  for  treason.  Even  women 
were  thus  punished  under  English  law. 

In  Persia,  the  punishment  invented  by  Sefi  II,  known  as 
the  illuminated  body,  consisted  of  piercing  the  body  with 
numberless  holes,  in  which  burning  wicks  were  inserted. 
In  China  a  woman  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  pao-lo, 
which  was  a  tall  metal  tube,  to  the  top  of  which  the  victim 
was  bound,  with  arms  and  legs  encircling  the  tube,  and  a 
fire  kindled  at  the  bottom  was  kept  up  until  his  remains 
were  reduced  to  ashes. 

There  have  been  many  ways  of  beheading  men  sentenced 
to  die.  The  Romans  used  a  short  sword  called  the  glaive, 
with  which,  no  doubt,  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  in 
prison.  The  method  followed  in  China  and  Japan  is 
described  as  follows : 

The  criminal  is  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a 
bamboo  cage,  and  by  his  side  is  a  basket  in  which  his  head 
will  drop  when  removed.  He  is  pinioned  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  The  middle  of  a  long  thin  rope  is  passed  across  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  the  ends  crossed  on  his  chest  and 
brought  under  his  arms;  they  are  then  twisted  around  the 
arms,  the  wrists  are  tied  together  behind  the  back,  and  the 
ends  are  fastened  to  the  portion  of  the  rope  on  his  back. 
A  slip  of  paper  containing  his  name,  crime,  and  sentence 
is  fixed  to  a  reed  and  fastened  to  the  back  of  his  head.  On 
arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  officials  remove  the 
slip  of  paper  and  carry  it  to  the  presiding  mandarin,  who 
writes  on  it  in  red  ink  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The 
paper  is  then  replaced,  a  rope  loop  is  passed  over  the  head 
of  the  culprit,  and  the  end  given  to  an  assistant,  who  draws 
the;head  forward,  so  as  to  stretch  the  neck,  while  a  second 
assistant  holds  the  body  from  behind,  and  in  a  moment  the 
head  is  severed  from  the  body.  The  instrument  is  a  sword 
made  purposely  for  the  execution.  It  is  a  two-handled 
weapon,  very  heavy,  and  has  a  very  broad  blade.  The  execu¬ 
tioners  pride  themselves  on  their  dexterity  in  its  manage¬ 
ment.  After  the  execution  the  culprit’s  head  is  taken  away, 
and  generally  hung  up  in  a  bamboo  cage  near  the  scene  of 
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the  crime,  with  a  label  bearing  the  name  and  the  offense 
of  the  criminal. 

Lord  Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  had  witnessed  the 
beheading  of  a  victim  in  another  country,  and  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  it  that  he  introduced  the  gibbet  into  his  own 
country,  and  on  the  3rd  day  of  June,  1587,  he  was  the 
first  to  have  his  head  chopped  off. 

France  used  hanging  as  the  mode  of  execution  for  many 
years,  but  they  eventually  grew  tired  of  such  a  common 
way  of  taking  life,  and  in  order  to  set  a  new  style  they  in¬ 
vented  the  guillotine  as  a  neck  tickler,  so-called  after  its 
inventor,  Dr.  Guillotine.  The  French  are  noted  for  their 
ticklish  things  and  they  did  not  overlook  inventing  some¬ 
thing  for  their  necks. 

The  guillotine  was  like  a  pile-driver,  with  grooved  posts, 
between  which  a  heavy  axe  falls  with  sufficient  force  to  cut 
off  a  human  head.  The  criminal,  tightly  bound,  is  laid  with 
his  face  downward,  and  his  neck,  resting  in  a  curved  de¬ 
pression  in  the  block  receives  the  knife;  the  blade  strikes 
him  from  behind,  and  his  head  falls  into  a  basket.  It  was 
first  tried  upon  three  cadavers  conveyed  from  the  hospital 
at  Bicetre,  in  Paris,  for  that  purpose.  The  son  of  Samson, 
the  notorious  executioner,  said  to  his  father,  at  this  pre¬ 
liminary  trial,  that  it  would  interfere  with  their  business. 
Originally  the  blade  was  at  right  angle  with  the  upright 
standards  between  which  it  moved,  but  the  king  suggested 
that  it  would  work  better  if  set  diagonally,  and,  nine  months 
afterward,  he  benefited  by  his  own  suggestion. 

Hanging  is  another  very  ancient  method  of  execution. 
Haman,  you  remember,  was  hanged  on  the  gallows  which 
he  erected  for;  Mordecai.  In  France  the  criminal  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  gibbet  seated  in  a  cart,  with  his  back  to  the 
horse,  and  his  executioner  before  or  behind  him.  In  this 
order  he  was  taken  through  the  crowded  streets.  On  arrival 
at  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  made  to  ascend  a  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  gallows;  the  executioner  preceded  him, 
mounting  backwards,  so  as  to  assist  the  prisoner.  Three 
ropes  were  attached  to  the  prisoner’s  neck,  two  of  them 
knotted,  and  the  third  intended  to  swing  him  off  the  ladder, 
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the  culprit  standing  on  the  ladder,  and  the  executioner 
upon  the  platform  above  him.  The  latter  pushed  away 
the  ladder  with  his  foot,  swung  the  prisoner  off,  and  then, 
taking  hold  of  the  rope  in  order  to  steady  himself,  he 
jumped  upon  the  prisoner  and  kicked  him  to  death. 

Drawing  was  a  medieval  punishment  by  which  a  man 
was  dragged  to  his  death  by  horses.  Brunnehilde  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  in  this  manner. 

When  a  prisoner  was  drawn  and  quartered,  he  was 
attached  to  a  platform  facing  the  sky,  by  two  iron  bands, 
one  around  his  chest  and  arms,  the  other  around  his  thighs. 
The  weapon  with  which  he  had  killed  his  murdered  victim 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  which  were  filled  with  sulphur  fire, 
so  that  his  hands  were  burned  off.  Next,  he  was  torn  with 
hooks  upon  the  breast  and  legs,  and  a  composition  of  melted 
lead,  rosin,  wax,  and  sulphur  poured  into  the  wounds. 
After  that,  ropes  fastened  to  whippletrees  were  attached  to 
his  arms  and  legs,  each  rope  secured  by  two  sailor-knots, 
and  the  horse  attached  to  the  whippletrees  pulled  him  to 
pieces.  A  paling  was  erected  around  the  spot  to  keep  off 
the  eager,  curious  crowd.  The  mangled  remains  were 
burned. 

Breaking  on  the  wheel,  authorized  by  Francis  I  in  1834, 
was  really  a  way  of  pounding  a  man  to  death.  The  wheel 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cross  of  Saint  Andrew,  with  four  arms 
of  equal  length  sloping  slightly  toward  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section,  upon  which  the  prisoner  was  laid,  with  his  face 
upward.  Supports  were  nailed  to  the  arms  of  the  cross,  so 
as  to  come  half  way  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow,  the 
elbow  and  the  wrist,  the  hips  and  the  knees,  and  the  knees 
and  the  ankles.  With  a  heavy  iron  bar  the  upper  and  fore¬ 
arms,  the  thighs  and  shinbones,  could  each  be  broken  into 
three  pieces.  After  being  thus  rudely  disjointed,  the  body 
was  bent  backward,  until  the  head  and  heels  met,  when  it 
was  attached  to  a  wheel,  with  the  hubs  sawed  off,  which  was 
rapidly  revolved  on  a  pivot,  until  the  sufferer  was  relieved 
by  death. 

As  to  crucifixion,  Darius  crucified,  on  one  occasion,  two 
thousand  Assyrians,  and  upon  another,  three  thousand 
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Babylonians.  Regulus  was  crucified,  but  not  until  he  had 
been  rolled  down  hill  in  a  barrel  driven  through  from  the 
outside  with  iron  spikes.  On  the  cross  his  eyelids  were 
removed,  that  his  eyes  might  be  continuously  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

The  Spanish  garrote  is  a  mode  of  strangulation,  no 
longer  accomplished,  as  formerly  by  ropes  and  cords,  but 
by  enclosing  the  neck  in  an  iron  ring,  which  can  be  tight¬ 
ened  from  behind  with  a  screw,  which  is  turned  until  the 
point  of  it  pierces  the  spinal  column.  Strangulation  before 
burning  was  an  act  of  mercy. 

Prisoners  have  also  been  suffocated  by  smoke,  especially 
that  given  off  by  burning  sulphur.  Drowning  was  an¬ 
other  mode  of  suffocation.  The  manorial  pits  for  drowning 
or  half  drowning  women,  like  the  manorial  gibbets  for 
hanging  men,  were  highly-prized  perogatives  of  the  early 
English  nobility. 

Sefi,  the  eighth  Shah  of  Persia,  whose  name  is  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  cruelty,  believing  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had 
been  made  to  poison  him,  buried  forty  of  the  women  of  his 
seraglio,  including  his  mother. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  Hasdrubal,  before  throwing 
his  Roman  prisoners  from  a  rock,  flayed  them  alive.  There 
was  an  ancient  practice  of  nailing  up  human  skins  where 
they  could  be  seen,  by  the  public,  so  that  the  minds  of  those 
predisposed  to  crime  might  be  stricken  with  terror  at 
the  hideous  spectacle. 

Prisoners  have  been  starved  to  death,  either  by  with¬ 
holding  from  them  all  food,  or  by  feeding  them  on  bread  and 
water,  or  other  provisions  known  to  be  inadequate  to  sus¬ 
tain  life.  The  ancient  Moslem  punishment  for  wine-drink¬ 
ing,  was  pouring  melted  lead  down  the  offender’s  throat. 
In  Siam  prisoners  are  sometimes  thrown  to  crocodiles.  In 
China  faithless  wives  are  thrown  to  the  elephants,  to  be 
trampled  under  foot.  This  was  the  mode  of  punishment  of 
deserters  adopted  by  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general. 

Criminals  have  also  been  thrown  into  dens  of  serpents, 
or  tied  down  in  forests  where  it  was  certain  they  would 
be  bitten  by  them. 
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Plutarch  describes  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  re¬ 
corded  punishments,  which  was  inflicted  upon  Mithridates, 
by  order  of  the  Persian  monarch.  He  was  encased  in  a 
coffin-like  box,  from  which  his  head,  hands,  and  feet  pro- 
tuded,  through  holes  made  for  that  purpose;  he  was  fed 
with  milk  and  honey,  which  he  was  forced  to  take,  and  his 
face  was  smeared  with  the  same  mixture;  he  was  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  in  this  state  he  remained  for  seventeen  days, 
until  he  had  been  devoured  alive  by  insects  and  vermin, 
which  swarmed  about  him  and  bred  within  him. 

As  previously  stated,  there  have  been  more  than  forty 
ways  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty.  I  have  named  only 
about  twenty.  The  small  amount  of  capital  punishment 
we  have  these  days  is  hardly  sufficient  to  set  down.  We 
have  to  go  back  in  history,  and  the  further  back  we  go,  the 
blacker  we  find  it.  A  poor  executioner,  these  days,  has  a 
hard  time  to  live  in  comfort.  It  is  said  that  Ellis,  of  New 
York,  executes  less  than  twenty-five  annually,  and  he  is 
the  master  executioner  of  this  decade.  While  in  the  old 
days,  the  executioner  would  feel  as  though  business  were 
slow,  if  he  failed  to  get  at  least  twenty-five  men,  women, 
and  children  in  one  day.  They  executed  so  many  in  those 
days,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them,  and 
there  was  much  pleasure  in  killing  them;  the  shrieks  of 
dying  women  and  children,  was  sweet  music  to  the  execu¬ 
tioner’s  ears. 

If  one  wished  the  beautiful  wife  of  another,  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  inform  the  local  magistrate  that  he 
had  been  bewitched  by  the  husband.  That  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  the  husband  burned,  or  tortured  to  death  in 
some  manner  agreeable  to  the  magistrate. 

In  the  prosperous  days  of  capital  punishment,  they  used 
to  hang  people  on  the  cross-ways  and  on  a  high  hill,  so 
that  everybody  would  be  awed  into  goodness  by  the  sight. 
They  have  tortured  them  in  every  way  that  the  brain  of  man 
can  conceive.  They  have  provided  every  torture  known 
or  that  could  be  imagined  for  those  who  believed  differently 
from  their  fellowman  and  still  the  belief  has  persisted. 
They  have  maimed  and  scarred  and  starved  and  killed 
human  beings  since  man  began  penning  his  fellow-man. 
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The  long  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  crimes,  which 
carried  the  death  penalty,  in  England,  was  abolished  be¬ 
cause  the  juries  would  no  longer  convict. 

Clarence  Darrow,  the  famous  criminal  lawyer,  says: 
“That  is  the  only  way  we  got  rid  of  punishing  old  women, 
of  hanging  old  women  in  New  England — because,  in  spite 
of  all  the  courts,  the  juries  would  no  longer  convict  them 
for  a  crime  that  never  existed.  And  in  that  way  they  have 
cut  down  the  number  of  crimes  punishable  by  death  in 
England,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  two. 

“Since  the  world  began,  a  procession  of  the  weak  and 
the  poor  and  the  helpless  has  been  going  to  our  jails  and 
our  prisons  and  to  their  deaths. 

“If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  killing  by  hanging  people  or 
electrocuting  them  because  they  are  so  terrible,  why  not 
make  a  punishment  that  is  terrible?  This  isn’t  much.  It 
lasts  but  a  short  time.  There  is  no  physical  torture  in  it. 
Why  not  boil  them  in  oil,  as  they  used  to  do?  Why  not 
burn  them  at  the  stake?  Why  not  sew  them  in  a  bag  with 
serpents  and  throw  them  out  to  sea?  Why  not  take  them 
out  on  the  sands  and  let  them  be  eaten  by  ants?  Why  not 
break  every  bone  in  their  body  on  the  rack,  as  has  been 
done  for  such  serious  offenses  as  heresy  and  witchcraft? 

“Those  were  the  good  old  glorious  days,  when  you  could 
kill  them  by  the  millions  because  they  worshipped  God  in 
a  different  way  from  that  which  the  state  provided,  or 
when  you  could  kill  old  women  for  witchcraft. 

“Those  were  the  glorious  days  of  capital  punishment. 
And  there  wasn’t  a  judge  or  a  preacher  who  didn’t  think 
that  the  life  of  the,  state  depended  upon  their  right  to  hang 
old  women  for  witchcraft  and  to  persecute  others  for 
worshipping  God  in  the  wrong  way. 

In  the  end,  this  question  is  simply  one  of  the  humane 
feelings  against  the  brutal  feelings. 

“One  who  has  sympathy,  imagination,  kindness,  and 
understanding,  will  hate  and  detest  capital  punishment  as 
he  hates  and  detests  the  valley  of  shameful  death.” 


NPte  i  Dr  Stokes,  m  commenting  on  executions  in  New  York 
saya:„.  The  kimngs  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  head.  Robert 
Elliott,  State  Executioner  of  New  York,  gets  $150.00  for  each 
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person  he  kills.  He  wanted  $100.00  extra  for  killing  Ruth  Snyder. 
But  dirty  as  the  job  was  he  will  not  get  it  as  the  killing  fee  is  fixed 
by  law.” 

At  the  rate  New  York  is  slaying  people,  the  job  of  executioner 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  not  a  bad  one,  demanding  only  a  few 
minutes’  work  now  and  then.  It  seems  that  Elliott  should  charge 
less  for  killing  Ruth  Snyder,  for  it  would  seem  more  like  the  olden 
days.  He  heard  free  of  charge  the  agony  and  wails  and  prayers  of 
the  doomed  woman,  the  sizzling  of  the  flesh  under  the  electric  dis¬ 
charge,  the  muscles  strained  almost  to  rupture,  the  eyes  bulging  from 
the  sockets.  Everything  from  the  start — from  the  cell  in  the  death 
house  up  until  the  moment  when  the  doctors  were  ready  to  rip  up 
the  corpse  to  make  sure  of  death— a  requirement  of  law,  designed, 
it  is  said,  to  prevent  any  slip  in  the  killing,  but  strangely  reminding 
one  of  the  custom  of  “drawing  and  quartering.” 


CHAPTER  X 


DIMLY  A  BRIGHTER  LIGHT  DAWNS 

THE  ancient  laws  of  France  authorized  the  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty  for  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  distinct  offences.  A  French  judge,  named  Remy, 
at  Nancy,  boasted  that  he  had  burned  eight  hundred  in  six¬ 
teen  years,  that  sixteen  committed  suicide  in  one  year  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  his  hands.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  said,  the  public  exe¬ 
cutioner  of  Nuremberg  put  to  death  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  persons.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  said, 
the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  burned  more  than  six  hundred 
sorcerers  in  a  single  year.  Seventy  thousand  executions 
took  place  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

At  last  the  world  became  weary  of  bloodshed.  It  was 
not  possible,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  human  knowledge,  the 
progress  of  invention,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  travel 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  multiplication  of  books  and  news¬ 
papers — that  the  atrocities  of  former  generations  should 
longer  be  regarded  with  popular  indifference.  The  old 
legislation  pushed  its  blind  fury  to  the  point  of  confounding 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Wives  and  children  perished 
with  their  husbands  and  fathers;  posterity  was  robbed  for 
the  enrichment  of  titled  and  clerical  oppressors;  if  a  slave 
was  found  guilty  of  theft  or  murder,  hundreds  were  some¬ 
times  slain  for  the  offense  of  one.  Revenge  stopped  not 
with  the  human  species;  animals,  and  even  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects,  were  formally  accused,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced. 
Punishment  assumed  post  mortem  and  hereditary  forms. 
Men  were  executed  in  effigy.  In  its  administration  the 
grossest  inequality  was  sanctioned  by  law.  There  was  one 
penalty  for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor;  one  for  the 
slave,  another  for  the  foreman;  one  for  the  nobleman,  an¬ 
other  for  the  commoner.  Crimes  which  were  known  to  the 
law  were  said  to  be  ordinary;  but  judges  could  add  to  the 
list  others  which  were  extraordinary  and  unprovided  for, 
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in  the  punishment  of  which  they  had  large  discretionary 
powers. 

The  truth  of  the  adage  that  “crime  thrives  upon  severe 
penalties”  is  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  mankind, 
before  the  genius  of  Christianty  and  of  modern  science 
taught  the  lesson  of  greater  tolerance,  so  imperfectly  learn¬ 
ed,  that  even  now  rash  and  ill-informed  men  often  express 
the  opinion  that  what  is  needed  for  the  repression  of  crime 
is  severer  penalties;  as  if  we  could  hope  ever  to  rival  what 
has  already  been  tried  in  that  direction. 

The  abolition  of  branding  was  one  of  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  dawn  of  a  more  humane  spirit  in  society.  It 
was  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  thief  branded 
with  the  letter  “T”  was  thereby  wholly  debarred  from  all 
subsequent  opportunity  to  make  an  honest  living. 

Prisons  have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Joseph  was  thrust  into 
Potiphar’s  prison,  Samson  into  that  of  the  Philistines,  and 
Jeremiah’s  dungeon  down  into  which  he  was  lowered  by 
ropes  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  ancient  prison  was 
only  a  place  of  confinement  in  which  men  were  kept  waiting 
the  final  disposition  to  be  made  of  them.  Samson,  for 
instance,  had  been  blinded  before  his  imprisonment,  or  in 
the  prison,  and  there  he  was  punished  by  having  to  grind 
corn. 

The  dungeons  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  situated  at  the 
top  of  a  tower  or  in  a  cellar  or  subcellar.  They  were  not 
separate  structures,  but  were  apartments  in  a  castle,  fort¬ 
ress,  palace,  hospital,  or  convent.  The  habit  of  despots  is 
to  cover  up  tyranny  by  the  use  of  euphemisms,  which  was 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  prisons  were  rarely 
given  that  name,  but  were  called  by  other  names. 

The  history  of  famous  prisons  and  the  lives  of  famous 
prisoners  fill  many  a  book.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  very 
deeply  into  that. 

The  Bastille  was  originally  one  of  the  city  gates  of 
Paris — a  fortified  gate,  flanked  by  two  towers.  It  was 
known  as  the  Porte  Saint  Antonie.  The  fortress  which  re¬ 
placed  it  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  although 
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the  last  two  towers  of  the  eight  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  not  completed  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Hugo  Aubriau  was  the  first  superintendent  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  he  was  also  its  first  prisoner.  It  was  made  a 
prison  of  State  in  1417.  When  the  boundaries  of  Paris  were 
enlarged,  to  include  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antonie,  the  Bas¬ 
tille  ceased  to  be  of  further  value  as  a  fortress  and  became 
merely  a  prison.  It  was  here  that  the  “man  with  the  iron 
mask”  was  confined.  The  French  kings  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  in  the  habit  of  signing  let¬ 
ters  of  cachet,  by  which  men  and  women  could  be  sent  to 
prison  without  trial  and  there  held  during  the  royal  plea¬ 
sure.  Many  of  these  letters  were  signed  in  blank  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  nobles  at  their  request — a  very  handy  thing 
to  have,  if  one  wished  to  dispose  of  a  troublesome  friend  or 
enemy.  This  prison  witnessed  the  death  of  many  such,  for¬ 
gotten  by  all  but  their  nearest  friends.  It  was  captured 
by  the  mob  and  destroyed,  July  14,  1789.  Another  famous 
French  prison  was  the  Conciergerie,  which  is  still  used 
as  a  prison. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  human  nature,  however,  not  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  all  ages,  even  in  the  darkest, 
there  were  voices  raised  in  angry  protest  against  cruelty — 
even  to  the  guilty ;  and  there  were  hearts  and  hands  which 
were  at  the  service  of  the  unfortunate,  even  though  their 
misfortunes  were  the  direct  result  of  their  own  misconduct. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  emphasize  this  thought.  The  Church  has 
always  insisted  upon  the  obligation  to  visit  those  in  prison 
and  to  remember  those  in  bonds  as  if  bound  with  them.  The 
Council  of  Orleans,  in  549,  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 
archdeacons  to  visit  prisoners  every  Sunday;  to  attend 
them  on  the  scaffold ;  to  see  that  their  dead  bodies  were 
given  a  Christian  burial,  and  to  offer  Mass  for  the  repose 
of  their  souls.  At  first,  the  visitation  of  prisoners  was 
almost  exclusively  an  act  of  mercy  to  those  under  sentence 
of  death,  possibly  because  the  greater  number  of  those 
under  arrest  were  in  truth  sent  to  the  stake  or  the  gallows. 
But  when  the  new  day  dawned,  bringing  hope  for  the 
hopeless  and  help  for  the  helpless,  prison  catechumens  and 
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chaplains  were  appointed,  who  ministered  to  all  prisoners; 
they  were  provided  with  necessary  medical  attendance ;  and 
skilled  artisans  were  employed  to  teach  them  the  trades  at 
which  they  were  required  to  work. 

When  the  reaction  took  place  against  retribution  and 
repression,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  thoughts  of  men  should 
turn  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  this  duty  has  not  been  insisted  upon  by 
sages  and  moralists.  The  Hebrew  prophet  ascribed  to  the 
Almighty  the  question:  “Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that 
the  wicked  should  die?” 

Seneca  said  that  punishment  is  designed  to  protect  so¬ 
ciety  by  removing  the  offender,  to  reform  its  subjects,  and 
to  render  others  more  obedient.  Plato  held  that  the  proper 
end  of  punishment  is  not  merely  to  render  to  the  guilty 
their  due,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  better. 

A  fitting  close  to  this  chapter  will  be  a  brief  account  of 
the  evils  in  prison  construction  and  management  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Private  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  prisons  by  the  lords  of  manors  and  by  the 
bishops,  were  at  their  worst.  Private  pecuniary  advance¬ 
ment  has  always  been  a  motive  in  oppression,  whether  the 
oppression  took  the  form  of  blackmail  or  of  profit  upon 
convict  labor.  In  some  bridewells  no  food  was  furnished. 
The  keepers,  on  applying  to  the  magistrate  for  an  order 
to  supply  it,  had  been  silenced  by  the  brutal  answer,  Let 
them  work  or  starve.”  In  many  jails  food  was  not  given 
to  debtors,  who  were  dependent  upon  charity  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  existence.  Prisoners  who  had  money 
were  required  to  buy  supplies  from  their  jailers,  who  kept 
a  tap,  where  not  only  food  but  drink  was  sold,  at  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price.  The  sale  of  beer  by  jailers  was  prohibited 
under  George  III,  but  the  statute  was  evaded  by  giving 
permission  to  debtors  to  sell.  The  profits  of  the  tap,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fees  and  garnish  money,  enabled  the  jailer 
to  pay  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  prison,  if  it  was  a  private 
prison.  The  Duke  of  Portland  charged  eighteen  guineas 
a  year  for  a  prison  of  one  room,  with  a  cellar  under  it.  The 
office  of  Warden  of  the  Fleet  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  to 
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Sir  Jeremy  Wichcot  and  his  heirs  forever.  Later,  the  patent 
was  set  aside,  on  the  ground  of  its  descent  to  persons  not 
qualified  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  a  grant 
for  life  was  made  of  it  to  Baldwin  Leighton.  After  his 
death,  it  was  given  to  one,  Huggins  and  his  son,  for  the 
term  of  their  lives,  in  consideration  of  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  paid  to  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Huggins 
and  Son  sold  out  to  Bambridge  &  Corbett,  whose  cruelty 
to  prisoners  for  the  sake  of  extorting  money  from  them 
resulted  in  a  parliamentary  inquiry  and  their  having  to 
stand  seven  trials  for  murder  and  another  for  theft.  The 
Warden  of  the  Marshalsea  rejoiced  in  an  income  of  from 
three  to  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  One  method  of  extor¬ 
tion  was  to  iron  prisoners  heavily  and  make  them  pay  to 
have  their  fetters  removed  or  lightened.  The  bedding, 
furnished  without  charge,  was  as  scanty  as  the  food; 
prisoners  often  lay  upon  the  straw,  which  was  never 
changed,  and  finally  wore  into  fine  dust.  Outsiders  were 
freely  admitted,  even  loose  women  to  spend  the  night,  if 
money  could  be  thus  made  by  the  jailer.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  prisons  in  the  new  world  were  not  any  better  than 
those  referred  to  in  the  foregoing. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  at  Simsbury,  there  was,  for 
fifty  years  or  more  (1773  to  1827)  an  underground  prison 
which  was  merely  an  abandoned  mine,  into  which  prisoners 
were  thrust  at  night  with  their  feet  fastened  to  iron  bars 
and  their  bodies  attached  by  chains  around  the  neck  to  a 
great  beam  above.  Notwithstanding  this  severity,  it  was 
a  place  where  revelry  ran  riot,  and  at  times  pandemonium 
reigned.  The  cells  in  the  Maine  State  Prison  as  late  as 
1828  were  in  the  form  of  pits,  entered  by  a  small  ladder, 
through  a  grated  iron  door,  from  the  top ;  for  at  that  time 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  was  to  make  enough  more 
cells  just  like  them  to  admit  of  the  solitary  confinement 
of  every  inmate. 

Our  forefathers,  who  had  emigrated  to  secure  for  them¬ 
selves  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  (to  say 
nothing  of  making  their  fortune  in  the  New  World)  were 
capable  of  as  arbitrary  and  cruel  acts  as  any  of  their  Old 
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World  oppressors,  as  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the  insane 
persecution  in  New  England  of  old  women  and  young  girls 
as  witches,  but  by  various  other  facts  less  familiar.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  negro  slaves  were  sometimes 
burned  alive,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  longer 
in  burning,  green  wood  was  used  in  making  the  fire.  Worse 
even  than  that,  they  were  sometimes  hung  up  in  a  sort  of 
frame  and  left  to  starve  to  death,  their  bodies  to  be  eaten 
by  the  birds.  The  state  of  sentiment  in  Massachusetts  may 
be  inferred  from  a  declaration  adopted  by  the  directors  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  in  1815,  in  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  laid  down  that  the  discipline  should  be  as  severe 
as  the  law  of  humanity  will  by  any  means  tolerate;  that 
a  prisoner’s  mind  requires  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
humiliation;  that  all  intercourse  of  prisoners  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  outer  world,  ought  to  be  suppres¬ 
sed;  that  no  newspaper  should  be  allowed  inside  the  walls; 
that  a  prison  is  a  world  by  itself,  whose  inhabitants  are 
not  supposed  to  know  anything  of  what  is  passing  beyond 
its  boundaries;  that  the  rules  should  be  rigidly  enforced; 
that  the  smallest  deviation  from  duty  should  be  severely 
punished ;  that  the  punishment  of  a  convict  is  incomplete,  so 
long  as  his  mind  is  not  conquered — convicts  should  be 
brought  to  the  condition  of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
ready  to  be  molded  into  any  form  which  the  government  of 
the  prison  may  regard  as  necessary.  The  guards  were 
exhorted  to  think  of  the  prison  as  a  volcano  filled  with 
burning  lava,  which,  if  not  restrained,  would  destroy  both 
friends  and  foes ;  therefore  they  were  always  to  be  on  their 
watch  against  possible  eruptions.  I  dare  say  that  the  fact 
is  almost  wholly  forgotten  that  the  ancient  practice  of 
tattooing  Massachusetts  prisoners  on  the  arm  with  the 
words  “Massachusetts  State  Prison”  was  not  abolished  by 
law  until  June  12,  1829. 

I  have  given  only  a  few  forms  of  torture,  picked  at 
random,  from  the  many  hundreds  that  have  been  forced 
upon  mankind.  Human  ingenuity  has  been  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  inventing  new  and  more  terrible  tortures,  until 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit. 
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Up  until  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  geniuses  in  any  other 
line  of  invention,  save  torture,  were  burned  as  dangerous 
witches.  Only  those  who  could  think  of  new  forms  of 
death  and  destruction  were  considered  as  of  value. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  suffered  from  a  broken  bone,  he 
knows  what  it  would  mean  in  agony,  to  have  every  bone 
in  his  body  broken  by  hammers  and  iron  rods.  Think  this 
over.  If  you  have  ever  had  some  small  nerve  pressed 
against  and  have  endured  torture  thereby,  think  what  it 
must  have  meant  to  have  the  body  placed  on  the  rack, 
and  every  nerve  and  muscle  torn  apart.  If  you  have  seen 
a  victim  of  fire  suffer  some  local  burn,  think  what  it  must 
have  been  to  be  burned  alive. 

These  are  but  three  out  of  seven  hundred  methods  of 
torture  invented  by  and  for  religion  in  the  past.  Torture 
and  religion  have  walked  hand  in  hand  from  the  first  night 
of  the  bloody  altar.  Horrible,  unbelievable  have  been  the 
tortures  inflicted  upon  human  victims. 

There  was  the  throwing  of  infants  into  the  Ganges 
River,  the  feeding  of  children  to  wild  beasts,  the  selecting 
for  the  altar  of  sacrifice  some  beautiful  maiden  in  the  dark¬ 
est  days  when  cruelty  was  sole  and  complete  ruler  of  the 
human  heart. 

The  nearer  we  fall  back  to  the  brute  age  the  greater 
were  the  tortures,  and  the  greatest  enjoyment  the  savages 
had,  was  to  behold  the  victims  they  tortured. 

The  Indians  burned  their  captives  at  the  stake,  and 
took  their  time  to  end  their  sufferings.  The  fire  was 
lighted  at  sunrise  and  kept  slowly  burning  all  day,  lest  the 
torture  cease  too  soon.  It  was  real  delight  to  them  to 
watch  non-offenders  pass  the  day  in  slow  torture. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  there  had 
been  no  religion  that  was  not  controlled  by  the  influence 
of  the  devil.  All  worshipped  idols  and  through  them  the 
evil  influence  from  the  supernatural  world  was  a  thousand¬ 
fold  stronger  than  the  good  influence.  That  is  why  so  many 
human  beings  were  sacrificed.  The  first  appearance  of  bet¬ 
ter  influences  was  at  the  birth  of  Christianity,  the  second 
was  the  hanging  of  the  flaming  sword  in  the  sky  when  the 
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entire  known  world  was  made  to  embrace  this  religion. 
Both  of  these  were  steps  taken  by  the  better  power.  Prior 
to  that  the  world  jogged  along  in  about  the  same  way  cen¬ 
tury  in  and  century  out;  the  business  of  life  was  war  and 
religion.  Men  thought  only  of  conflict  and  religion  and 
engaged  in  no  other  enterprise. 

Some  makers  of  battles  consulted  their  idols  before 
going  to  war,  according  to  recorded  history.  The  same  is 
true  as  we  read  in  Josephus  Homer's  works,  they  are  stories 
of  years  of  battle.  Xenophons'  history  relates  only  to  wars. 
The  writings  of  Caesar  are  all  of  war.  If  we  read  of 
Alexander,  we  read  only  of  battles  and  preparations  for 
battle.  All  down  through  the  histories  can  be  found  the 
same  story.  If  the  people  of  the  world  were  unable  to 
find  tribes  in  their  neighboring  country  to  conquer,  they 
turned  to  their  own  country  and  engaged  in  civil  strife, 
generally  in  the  name  of  religion. 

The  history  of  England,  like  that  of  most  of  Europe, 
is  filled  with  strife  between  the  branches  of  the  Christian 
religion.  After  the  division  of  the  church,  one  monarch 
was  a  Catholic,  another  was  a  Protestant,  and  all  were 
brutal  and  revengeful.  They  came  from  opposing  branches 
of  the  church,  and  between  the  two,  through  centuries  of 
English  history  thousands  of  prominent  people  suffered 
death  because  of  their  religious  inclinations  and  the  masses 
never  knew  how  to  make  their  choice  in  order  to  avoid 
arrest,  imprisonment  and  the  stake.  It  is  not  an  inviting 
picture  but  it  is  the  truth. 

Wars  have  been  an  evil  destructive  force  of  the  devil. 
They  began  with  the  first  meeting  of  our  primitive  ances¬ 
tors  and  have  never  ceased.  When  we  think  they  are  for¬ 
ever  over,  another  great  conflict  breaks  out.  But  as  to 
religion,  the  most  savage  forms  of  paganism  contained  the 
germ  of  immortality.  All  religion,  no  matter  how  much  it 
seemed  to  fail,  still  served  as  a  stepping  stone  to  higher 
ideals.  Like  all  life  on  earth  it  began  in  brutal  and  cruel 
rights  and  has  progressed  only  as  fast  and  as  far  as  such 
life  has  moved  onward. 
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Until  the  time  of  Constantine,  all  was  brutal,  cruel,  de¬ 
based,  and  degraded.  The  manner  of  death  of  nearly  all 
great  men  in  that  era,  shows  the  character  of  the  age. 
From  these  leaders,  who  would  be  helpers  of  the  people, 
down  to  the  slaves,  all  were  cruel  and  brutal,  the  natural 
characteristic  of  a  pagan  religion.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  every  religion  is  instinctive,  that  it  teaches 
its  own  nature.  The  brutality  of  paganism  proved  that  the 
devil  held  control.  But  the  better  powers  have  been  at 
work  all  through  the  ages,  bit  by  bit  shifting  conditions  to 
throw  off  the  evil  that  was  thrust  on  the  race  by  the  devil’s 
power  in  the  beginning. 

We  find  that  cruelty  was  universal  in  the  past  and  we 
find  during  our  time,  a  little  back  of  us,  a  new-born  spirit  of 
kindness  making  itself  known  and  felt. 

Any  religion  that  teaches  kindness,  no  matter  in  what 
form  and  no  matter  what  it  is,  is  of  necessity  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  new  era  toward  which  all  the  ages  have  been 
tending  since  the  birth  of  life  on  earth. 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  reflected  in  this  new-born 
gentleness.  The  jungle  brush  has  given  away  to  beauty 
and  loveliness.  Man  might  be  responsible  for  some  of 
this,  but  not  all  of  his  efforts  to  cultivate  the  earth  could 
produce  the  beautiful  flowers,  unless  nature,  or  a  power 
back  of  nature,  held  the  germ  of  beauty  and  loveliness. 
Man  moves  to  betterment  as  he  is  inspired  by  the  better 
creative  influence. 

Anyone  who  in  any  way  makes  one  move  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  is  inspired  by  the  kindly  Creator.  No 
matter  how  small  the  act  may  be,  nor  in  what  circumstances 
the  man  is,  it  is  the  man  within  the  man  that  seeks  recog¬ 
nition.  Inspired  thoughts  occur  every  day  among  the  lowly 
as  well  as  among  the  powerful,  just  as  the  inspiration  has 
come  to  the  author  to  write  this  book  in  the  shadow  of 
the  gallows. 

Every  being  in  every  age  and  of  every  race  and  condi¬ 
tion  who  speaks  one  word  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-man, 
who  writes  one  truth,  who  does  one  noble  deed  is  to  that 
extent  inspired,  and  it  matters  not  how  a  doctrine  or  a  re- 
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ligion  came  about,  whether  by  accident  or  by  design, 
whether  through,  the  invention  of  man  or  by  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  whether  by  the  artifice  of  priests  or  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God,  it  stands  for  what  it  is,  and  insofar  as  it 
draws  humanity  heavenward  it  is  glorious  and  inspired. 

This  is  no  hasty  statement.  It  is  founded  upon  long 
years  of  investigation,  during  long  years  of  imprisonment, 
days  and  days  in  solitude,  in  communion  with  the  silent 
angels  of  thought;  during  those  quiet  thrill  moments  the 
curtain  is  raised  on  the  road  that  leads  to  light  opening 
to  a  brighter  realm  and  revealing  the  whiteness  of  our 
inner  self. 

Often,  when  seated  alone,  studying  hard,  feeling  and 
reaching  for  facts,  they  would  come  to  me  like  a  bolt  out 
of  the  clear  sky,  like  a  shaft  of  light  into  the  shadows  of 
the  gallows.  We  have,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  been 
living  between  two  opposites,  one  good  and  the  other  evil. 
Everything  has  its  opposite.  All  nature,  everything  cre¬ 
ated  has  its  opposite  pole. 

Our  kindly  Creator  draws  us  onward  and  upward  and 
in  the  end  when  the  great  goal  has  been  reached  it  will  be 
heaven.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  good  unless  evil  exists — 
without  its  opposite  pole.  The  kindly  Creator  has  the  devil 
power  as  His  opposite. 

There  is  also  a  negative  of  every  quality  of  the  mind,  of 
the  body,  of  the  heart  and  of  everything  that  exists.  The 
sanity  of  the  mind  has  its  opposite  nature  in  mental  un¬ 
soundness.  The  health  of  the  flesh  is  threatened  by  disease ; 
love  counterbalances  hate ;  hope,  despair ;  pride,  shame ; 
resolution,  fear;  day  has  its  night;  winter,  its  summer; 
spring,  its  autumn;  a  church,  a  saloon;  heaven,  hell;  and 
it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  the  gallows  has  its  opposite 
within  its  shadows. 

No  thinking  mind  will  deny  that  there  was  a  devil  in 
the  beginning,  who  held  a  grip  on  human  lives  and  its  grip 
is  still  strong.  Nor  will  any  thinking  person  deny  that 
there  has  been  a  kindly  mind,  a  Supreme  Power,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  relieve  humanity  from  the  power  of  the  devil — 
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the  good  seeking  to  offset  the  devil  who  feeds  on  cruelty  and 
the  suffering  of  others. 

This  earth  has  passed  through  many  ages,  all  of  which 
have  shown  a  steady  advance  onward  and  upward.  The 
kindly  Creator  will  in  the  end  gain  full  control  and  then  only 
will  an  age  of  decency  follow  this  era  of  crime  and  bru¬ 
tality,  some  of  which  is  in  the  guise  of  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  race  is  headed  toward  the  higher  scale  of  life 
and  getting  brighter  in  the  onward  march  every  year. 
Hence,  we  began  in  the  brute  age  in  the  power  of  the  devil 
and  we  are  headed  toward  God. 


Note:  “An  inspiration  or  a  strong  idea  once  well  established  in 
the  mind  will  sweep  the  past  out  of  existence  and  open  up  a  new 
future  as  bright  as  human  possibility  can  make  it.  It  is  a  sudden 
birth  of  a  thought  that  has  made  wealth  flow  in  an  endless  stream 
into  the  lives  of  thousands.  An  inspiration  has  reformed  the  bad, 
raised  the  lowly,  sent  the  sinner  to  better  conditions  and  moved  the 
world  heavenward.” 


CHAPTER  XI 

PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS  TODAY 

THERE  are  only  a  few  people  who  are  aware  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  some  parts  of  the  world  are  just  as  bad  to¬ 
day  as  they  were  in  the  dark  ages.  Before  the  World 
War,  prisoners  in  the  Holy  Land  were  hitched  to  heavy 
loads  and  driven  with  a  whip  the  same  as  we  would  drive 
a  team  of  mules;  the  slaves  were  treated  the  same  way  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Far  East.  Civil  and 
political  prisoners  in  Africa  and  in  some  countries  of  South 
America,  were  considered  less  than  the  beasts  of  the  fields. 
There  is  a  principality  in  Russia  where  women  prisoners 
are  used  as  a  pack  train  over  mountain  passes;  the  load 
being  attached  to  the  prisoners’  backs  with  locks  so  as 
to  prevent  any  attempts  at  escape.  In  this  way  they  are 
driven  like  a  long  train  of  mules  through  the  winding  can¬ 
yons  of  little  known  mountains. 

It  has  not  been  so  long  ago  in  some  parts  of  Contin¬ 
ental  Europe  that  husbands  hitched  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  the  plow  and  used  them  as  the  means  of  cultivating 
their  gardens,  and  when  hauling  the  farm  produce  to  mar¬ 
ket  they  were  used  just  the  same  as  a  yoke  of  oxen,  while 
their  lord  and  master  would  ride  on  the  wagon,  like  a 
crowned  head. 

In  some  of  the  southern  states,  up  until  quite  recently, 
many  of  the  rich  plantation  owners  had  jail-like  stockades 
on  their  own  premises,  where  they  confined  county  pris¬ 
oners  who  were  leased  to  them.  The  plantation  owner 
would  have  an  agreement  with  the  county,  wherein  he 
would  take  all  the  prisoners  the  county  could  furnish  him. 
The  local  officials  were  usually  elected  by  the  large  planta¬ 
tion  owners  and  they  carried  out  their  instructions,  as 
given  by  the  owners.  When  an  extra  amount  of  cheap 
labor  was  required  they  would  go  out  on  the  highways  and 
byways  and  arrest  friendless  white  men  and  ignorant  ne¬ 
groes  who  were  taken  before  an  official  who  was  being 
paid  so  much  per  head  to  send  prisoners  to  the  plantation ; 
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they  were  usually  sentenced  to  serve  11  months  and  29 
days — as  twelve  months  was  the  limit,  they  were  inclined  to 
be  lenient  and  deduct  one  day,  of  course  the  day  would  have 
to  be  made  up  by  working  on  Sundays. 

There  are  thousands  of  cases  that  stain  the  records  of 
many  of  the  southern  states  where  men  whose  only  crime 
was  being  out  of  work,  were  convicted  of  vagrancy  or  some 
trumped-up  charge  and  sent  to  a  former  slave  owner  as  a 
prisoner  to  be  driven  like  a  mule,  all  because  the  plantation 
owner  wanted  cheap  labor  and  the  county  officials  were  in 
on  the  graft.  The  plantation  owner  usually  paid  the 
county  a  few  cents  per  day  for  able-bodied  men,  but  they 
became  so  despotic  in  their  dealing  with  many  that  it  is  now 
being  discontinued  in  even  the  most  isolated  parts  of  the 
country.  However,  there  is  concrete  evidence  of  cases  of 
peonage  which  the  federal  authorities  have  uncovered  with¬ 
in  the  past  year  or  so  in  some  of  the  southern  states. 

Only  about  three  years  ago  the  papers  were  filled  with 
the  exposure  of  a  crime  in  which  a  boy  was  murdered  by  the 
guards  employed  by  the  prison  contractor  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  It  seems  that  the  boy  had  been  beaten  almost  to 
death  and  then  thrown  into  a  vat  where  he  was  scalded  to 
death.  It  was  revealed  on  investigation  that  the  prison 
guards  had  another  prisoner  inject  poison  into  the  veins 
of  the  murdered  man  to  make  it  appear  as  though  he 
had  committed  suicide. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  American 
Weekly  Magazine,  part  of  this  chapter  embodies  an  editorial 
of  November  6,  1927,  which  follows: 

HIDEOUS  MONGOLIAN  BRUTALITY 

The  two  pictures  in  this  chapter  are  photographs  taken 
by  representatives  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  and 
printed  in  the  Society’s  admirable  educational  publication. 

You  shudder  as  you  look  at  the  picture  of  an  unfortunate 
Mongolian  woman  condemned  to  die  by  slow  starvation, 
your  imagination  tells  you  how  horrible  that  death  must 
be.  The  box  is  too  small  for  sitting,  standing  or  lying 
down.  There  is  in  the  side  a  hole  big  enough  for  the 


Sentenced  to  death.  The  legal  killing  of  a  woman  by  starvation. 
To  study  this  'picture  is  to  study  the  human  race  as  it  exists  now  in 
Asia  and  as  it  once  existed  everywhere.  Horribly,  coldly  cruel. 


Note:  Christ,  the  Savior,  said  to  the  mob,  which  was  advocating 
the  death  penalty  for  a  woman.  “You  who  are  without  sin,  cast  the 
first  stone.  Sister,  neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go  thy  way  and  sin  no 
more.”  These  are  the  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  best 
man  ever  born  of  woman. 
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victim  to  put  out  her  head  and  arms.  When  the  photograph 
was  taken  the  poor  creature  was  picking  vainly  at  the  lock 
with  her  feeble  hand.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  she  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  “justice.”  Let  your  mind  supply 
the  details  of  such  a  death,  the  long  minutes,  hours,  days  or 
nights,  with  hunger  and  thirst  and  bodily  pain  increasing. 
No  doubt  the  dying  woman  was  tormented  by  children,  or 
jeered  at  by  adults,  ignorance  being  always  on  the  side  of 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  ready  to  throw  stones  or 
hard  words,  as  our  ancestors  did  at  victims  in  the  New 
England  stocks,  or  to  help  the  executioners  in  their  work 
of  torture  in  Europe’s  Dark  Ages. 

You  remember  how  the  little  child  innocently  brought 
a  piece  of  wood  and  added  it  to  the  bonfire  when  John  Huss 
was  burned  alive  for  his  religious  opinions. 

These  pictures  are  not  published,  needless  to  say,  to 
arouse  sympathy  or  gratify  any  morbid  interests  in  that 
which  is  shocking.  They  are  published  to  remind  you  that 
Asia  today  in  some  parts  at  least,  is  as  brutal,  as  horribly 
cruel  as  Europe  was  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  particular  crime  of  which  this  condemned  woman 
was  found  guilty  is  not  known.  It  may  have  been  such  a 
crime  as  would  cause  our  laws  to  inflict  the  barbarous 
sentence  of  capital  punishment.  For  we  are  still  barbarians 
to  that  extent,  although  we  no  longer  kill  by  torture.  Or 
the  miserable  woman  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  offense 
that  in  civilized  countries  would  call  only  for  a  reprimand. 
She  may  have  been  lacking  in  respect  and  subsequently  im¬ 
pertinent  to  some  high  dignitary.  She  may  have  offended 
the  notions  of  some  pagan  priest.  She  may  simply  have 
refused  to  tellt  what  she  knew  of  another’s  evil  deed.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  here  you  see  the  poor  creature  in  such 
misery  and  suffering  as  is  hardly  conceivable.  And  seeing 
this  picture  you  realize  what  barbarism  exists  at  the  top, 
in  the  system  of  “Justice”  now  existing  in  Mongolia  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  you  realize  what  it  would  mean  if 
the  dregs  of  the  Asiatic  population,  fully  armed,  were  turned 
loose  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  white  people’s  stupid  mur¬ 
dering  and  weakening  of  each  other. 
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The  man  prisoner  is  a  Lama,  one  of  the  Tibetan  wor¬ 
shipers,  and  servant  of  the  brand  of  Buddhism  that  Mon¬ 
golians  have  developed.  You  have  heard  of  prisoners  in 
chains,  but  a  chain  of  this  kind  is  new  to  the  American 
imagination.  It  would  hold  a  dozen  oxen.  One  single 
link  is  big  enough  to  go  around  the  man’s  neck.  There  it 
is  riveted.  To  be  photographed  the  poor  creature  stood  up, 
holding  the  heavy  weight  as  best  he  could.  The  greater  part 
of  the  day  and  night  he  lies  flat,  to  keep  the  weight  of  the 
chain  from  his  neck. 

The  photographs  from  which  these  pictures  were  made 
were  taken  in  Mongolia,  a  vast,  wild  territory  belonging  to 
the  Chinese  Empire.  It  runs  for  three  hundred  miles  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  Great  Chinese  Wall,  occuping  an 
enormous  region  on  the  great  plateau  of  East  Asia.  On 
this  vast  territory  live  about  five  million  Mongols.  They 
raise  cattle,  migrate  from  one  place  to  another,  or  live  in 
settled  places  carrying  on  agriculture  where  the  Chinese 
have  taught  them.  They  use  a  hundred  thousand  camels 
and  three  hundred  thousand  ox  carts  in  transporting  tea 
and  other  commodities. 

From  this  and  other  Asiatic  regions,  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  have  poured  millions  of  invaders,  savage,  cruel,  and 
bloody,  dashing  into  Europe,  only  to  spend  their  power, 
leave  some  of  their  blood  behind,  and  disappear  again.  Who 
knows  that  these  invasions  have  ended  for  all  time?  Who 
can  say  that  the  hordes  that  once  came  on  ponies,  on  foot, 
on  camels,  and  with  oxen,  cutting  food  from  the  living 
animals  as  they  drove  them  on,  may  not  come  again,  and 
this  time  in  flying  machines,  more  swiftly  ? 

This  picture  is  printed  to  make  you  realize  that  there 
are  many  strange  places,  savage  people,  dangerous  sur¬ 
vivals,  upon  this  earth  which  you  inhabit.  It  is  not  a  planet 
made  up  of  land  carefully  marked  out,  carefully  mortgaged, 
with  streets,  lamp  posts,  policemen,  justices  of  the  peace, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  local  real  estate  booms  every¬ 
where. 

There  are  fifteen  hundred  million  human  beings  on  the 
earth,  and  among  them  are  more  than  a  thousand  million 


Lama  in  a  Mongolian  prison.  Heavy  chains  riveted  on  the 
prisoner’s  neck.  The  methods  of  punishment  are  graded  with  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The  more  the  savage  nature  controls,  the  more 
horrible  and  cruel  the  method  employed.  Even  today  and  at  this  hour 
there  are  countless  thousands  being  tortured  by  means  so  terrible 
that  one  would  hardly  think  a  being  created  out  of  the  great  past 
could  inherit  such  nature.  Of  the  over  nineteen  hundred  million  people 
on  the  globe,  fully  three-quarters  are  barbaric  now  and  all  of  them 
were  barbaric  not  many  centuries  ago. 
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black  and  yellow.  There  are  hundreds  of  millions  so  deep  in 
savagery  that  they  scarcely  count.  It  is  all  that  they  can  do 

to  fight  each  other,  the  climate,  wild  animals,  and  starva¬ 
tion. 

There  are  others  in  Asia  as  brutal  and  cruel  as  were  the 
white  men  of  the  Dark  Ages  in  Europe.  Those  Asiatics  are 
powerful  in  their  capacity  for  work  and  endurance,  un¬ 
limited  m  their  pow^r  to  stand  pain  and  hardship.  They 
have  intelligent,  keen  leaders,  or  they  may  have — yellow 
men  that  have  proved  themselves  the  equal  of  the  whites 
in  science  and  in  development. 

As  you  look  at  one  picture,  the  poor  woman  putting 
her  finger  in  the  lock  and  struggling  against  fate,  you 
think  of  the  dreadful  suffering  that  has  been  inflicted  upon 
human  beings  on  this  earth  for  ages.  You  wonder  what  it 
is  all  for,  what  final  good  can  possibly  atone  for  it  and 
justify  it.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  millions  have  lived 
in  injustice,  want,  and  fear,  and  died  prematurely  in  agony. 
The  mind  asks,  “What  for?” 

Why  all  these  savage  human  beings  murdering  each 
other,  poisonous  snakes,  ferocious  animals,  hideous  diseases, 
terrible  tortures?  Was  it  all  inevitable,  or,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  are  there  perhaps  in  the  universe  sick  planets,  just 
as  there  are  in  a  nation  sick  individuals,  exceptions,  to  be 
pitied,  perhaps  cured,  perhaps  buried. 

To  look  back  over  history  is  to  see  a  few  men  of  power 
driving  the  thousands  to  murder  each  other.  It  is  to  see 
famine  destroying  the  mothers  and  children,  and  skipping 
the  great  that  brought  on  the  famine  and  who  feed  them¬ 
selves  carefully  while  famine  rages.  You  see  men  fighting 
against  cold,  wild  beasts  and  wilder  human  enemies,  and 
millions  driven  to  death  under  the  lash  so  that  a  few  may 
live  in  vicious  luxury.  Even  now  on  the  earth  such  things 
exist. 

It  is  a  puzzling  condition  under  which  we  live,  with  our 
worries  very  real,  our  sufferings  acute,  cunning  and  bru¬ 
tality  often  victorious,  and  the  human  race  depending  for 
its  consolation  chiefly  on  hope  and  faith. 
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However,  such  wisdom  and  power  as  we  see  displayed  in 
the  guiding  of  the  sun,  the  balancing  of  the  universe,  the 
unfailing  seasons — the  power  that  keeps  us  safe  in  our  little 
earthly  hothouses  sailing  through  the  dreadful  cold  of  the 
ether,  makes  us  realize  that  in  the  end  justice  rules  and 
will  be  obeyed;  that  progress  can  come  only  as  birth  does, 
through  pain  and  suffering,  and  that  the  end  will  justify 
the  painful  peace. 

When  one  reads  over  and  analyzes  the  foregoing  he 
cannot  help  but  think  that  when  the  devil  was  kicked  out 
of  heaven  he  landed  on  this  planet.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  ancient  king  of  Babylon  who  was  so  wicked  his  sub¬ 
jects  believed  that  he  was  Lucifer,  the  devil  himself. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  the  angels  falling  from  heaven, 
but  we  can  find  no  record  of  where  they  ever  landed  in  this 
universe. 

That  noble  teacher,  Shaftesbury,  of  Meriden,  Conn., 
states  in  one  of  his  books,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  earth 
was  a  rejected  rock  world,  and  the  dumping  ground  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  devil  may  have  landed  here.  Hard¬ 
ships  after  hardships  have  been  placed  in  the  path  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

It  is  estimated  that  man  began  his  life  here  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  possible  this  world  fell 
from  its  rank  in  the  universe  about  that  time.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  of  criminology  have  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  earth  is  the  hell  so  often  referred  to  in  Biblical 
history.  Or,  perhaps  this  world  is  the  place  of  incarcera¬ 
tion  for  the  demons  who  were  cast  out  at  the  beginning  of 
time.  Then,  if  we  have  on  this  earth  those  who  rebelled 
against  the  government  of  heaven,  we  must  have  old 
Lucifer,  the  devil,  with  us  today.  We  must  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  still  a  God  of  love  who  will  ultimately  redeem 
this  world,  as  there  is  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  nature 
to  blossom  into  beauty,  through  its  emblems  of  flowers, 
peace  and  noble  characters  that  rise  from  the  debris  of  the 
wicked  past  we  know  there  must  be  One  who  will  redeem 
mankind. 
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Scientists  agree  that  humanity  is  the  acme  of  imperfec¬ 
tion,  judged  by  any  standard;  that  it  is  as  diabolical  in 
nature  as  any  creature  can  be  and  not  totally  annihilate 
each  other.  In  fact,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  chief 
aim  of  man  seems  to  have  been  to  slay  his  fellow  man,  and 
to  add  to  the  doom  of  death  all  the  torture  that  can  be  in¬ 
vented  in  the  diabolical  genius  of  the  human  heart. 

There  has  never  been  an  age  of  honesty  or  peace.  '  The 
present  time  seems  to  us  the  best  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  full  to  the  brim  and  running  over  with 
dishonesty,  cruelty  and  evil.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
more  especially  in  the  civilized  countries,  crime  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  every  description  are  on  the  rapid  increase.  Re¬ 
ports  of  investigators,  including  heads  of  police,  say  that 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  there  has  been  an  alarming  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  all  grades  of  crime  and  all  kinds  of 
penal  offenses. 

The  tortures  that  were  practiced  in  all  ages  down  to  the 
most  recent  date  in  the  leading  countries,  and  that  are  prac¬ 
ticed  now  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  world,  have  put  Satan 
to  blush  if  the  sacred  accounts  are  to  be  taken  at  their  face 
value.  Diabolical,  cruel,  barbarous,  fiendish,  and  terribly 
demoniacal  are  the  inventions  that  man  has  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  one  idea  of  making  his  fellow  being  suffer  the 
most  excruciating  agony  prolonged  through  as  great  a 
period  of  time  as  possible.  No  government  has  been  exempt 
from  this  condition.  No  creed  has  been  unstained  by  its 
guilt.  In  fact  more  people,  more  brave  men,  more  helpless 
women  and  children  have  been  burned  alive,  or  racked,  or 
broken  on  the  wheel,  or  pinched  day  after  day  with  red  hot 
irons,  or  otherwise  mutilated  by  orders  of  the  church  than 
by  the  state  in  the  countries  that  boast  of  the  greatest 
civilization.  To  murder  met  the  penalty  of  hanging,  a  pain¬ 
less  death.  But  to  have  an  opinion,  a  mere  breath  of  the 
mind,  was  met  by  the  most  devilish  tortures  that  human 
ingenuity  could  conjure  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  age  of  such  conditions  has 
passed  forever.  This  is  not  true.  Men  have  been  burned 
alive  in  the  United  States ;  some  at  the  stake,  some  m  houses 
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for  purposes  of  robbery,  and  some  for  revenge.  Only 
recently  a  band  of  men  forced  three  men,  two  women,  and 
ve  children  into  a  house,  piled  up  faggots  about  it,  and  set 
re  to  it.  In  the  old  times  the  victim  at  the  stake  was 
quickly  relieved  from  consciousness  by  the  smoke  and 
flames;  but  in  the  house  where  the  inmates  must  fly  from 
room  to  room  as  the  hot  flames  creep  upon  them,  the  death 

evpr°  h  T+t t0rtunng ■  The  human  heart  is  as  hard  now  as 
ver,  but  the  power  of  police  suppression  is  greater. 

™,At  ?  m!litarf  college  a  young  man  was  taken  from  his 
room  at  midnight,  stripped  of  all  his  clothing,  and  carried 

*  ,er’  the,  lce  broken-  and  the  poor  fellow  forced  to 

thTlondT  .  er  unconscious  and  nearly  dead  from 
the  flooded  lungs.  On  being  taken  out,  he  was  revived,  and 
the  same  treatment  given  him  again  and  again.  From  a 
rugged  and  vigorous  constitution,  he  was  made  so  ill  that 

Wiml7Jvisand  dled  in  a  short  time'  His  - 

bv  hemT/a  ?e  Ttern  States'  a  young  man  ™s  hazed 
by  being  tied  to  a  tree  and  then  burned  slowly.  The  fire 

Ster  "T  rapid .Progress  than  was  expected,  and  the  boy, 

burning?^  ^res  by  slow 

These  are  merely  sample  cases.  They  are  equalled  on 
every  hand  by  the  disposition  to  torture  with  the  most 
fiendish  cruelty  the  pupils  who  attend  institutions  of  learn- 

l1 fh-  t  ^  !8e  professor  said=  “I  do  not  like  to  say  it,  but 

know  thP  m°re  S?d  WiH  C°me  fr°m  letting  the  public 
know  the  opinions  of  a  man  in  my  position  than  to  keep 

silence.  I  assert  that  there  are  many  students  who,  if  given 

™  t0  haZe  their  fellows>  w°uld  revive  all  the  tortures 
0  the  dark  ages.”  The  demon  spirit  is  only  dormanUn  the 
uman  breast  in  this  age  of  advanced  morality 

stated  ?bleta?w  magazine’  a  ve^  abIe  article  on  Chicago 
stated  that  the  immense  number  of  diabolical  criminals  of 

every  grade  from  cutthroats  up  to  runners  and  managers 

?ointsUSwh  PrOStltution  and  politically  supported  booze 
jomts,  where  crimes  were  nightly  enacted  without  fear 

of  punishment,  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  humanity 
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today  is  just  as  savage  and  just  as  fiendish  as  in  the 
blackest  period  of  Roman  history  when  women  and  children 
were  fed  to  famished  wild  beasts  in  the  arena  for  the 
amusement  of  the  assembled  thousands. 

In  one  of  the  southern  states  two  or  three  years  ago,  a 
wealthy  plantation  owner  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
twenty  or  thirty  negroes,  who  had  been  killed  over  a  period 
of  time  while  in  his  employ.  It  was  proved  in  court,  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  he  had  murdered  the  ne¬ 
groes  to  avoid  paying  them  the  small  wages  promised. 

He  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  life,  but  at  no  time  did 
he  ever  actually  enter  the  prison.  He  was  just  a  guest,  who 
lived  outside  the  prison  walls,  eating  the  best  of  food, 
coming  and  going  to  the  city  when  he  felt  like  doing  so,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  prison  only  at  nights  where  he  slept  in  a 
bed  equal  to  those  occupied  by  the  prison  officials. 

In  an  adjoining  state  four  men  were  executed  for  the 
death  of  one  man.  It  developed  at  the  trial  that  one  of  the 
four  had  fired  the  fatal  shot  in  a  brawl.  They  were  men 
without  finance  and  friends  so  all  four  were  hanged,  while 
the  petty  politician  who  owned  a  large  plantation  and  had 
murdered  thirty  or  forty  humans  was  living  on  the  best  the 
state  could  afford  while  he  spent  a  short  vacation  waiting 
for  the  pardon  that  he  knew  would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  governor  he  had  helped  elect. 

A  few  years  ago,  two  boys  were  hanged  in  California 
for  killing  one  man.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  man  was  sen¬ 
tenced  for  life  for  the  murder  of  more  than  twenty  women. 
He  confessed,  while  in  San  Quentin  prison,  that  he  had 
robbed  and  murdered  several  more  than  he  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of.  He  was  the  modern  Blue  Beard  of  the  west  coast. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  1789,  thirty-three  women 
were  brought  before  the  courts  of  France.  The  court 
ordered  them  all  executed;  it  was  proved  that  they  had 
stolen  bread  to  feed  their  hungry  children.  In  the  same 
year  and  before  the  same  court  a  man  was  tried  for  mur¬ 
dering  his  wife  and  five  children  that  he  might  acquire 
her  property  and  live  with  another  woman.  The  judges 
of  the  court  instructed  that  he  be  freed  as  he  was  one  of 
their  political  supporters. 
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In  view  of  all  these  facts  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
this  earth  may  be  the  real  hell  after  all ;  that  truth  has  lost 
her  reason  and  justice  has  become  a  harlot. 


THE  MONKEYS’  PROTEST 

Thr-ee  monkeys  once  dining  in  a  cocoanut  tree. 

discussing  some  things  they  heard  true  to  be, 
What  do  you  think ,  now  listen  you  two, 

Here,  monkeys,  is  something  that  cannot  be  true, 
i  hat  men  are  descendants  from  our  pure  race, 

Why,  it  s  simply  shocking ,  at  terrible  disgrace.” 


“Whoever  heard  of  a  monkey  desert  his  dear  wife, 

Leave  his  baby  to  starve  and  ruin  its  life, 

Ana  hav&  you  ever  heard  of  a  mother  monk , 

Leave  her  darling  behind  with  strangers  to  bunk 9 
Ihese  babies  are  pushed  and  knocked  from  one  to  another 
And  never  have  known  the  love  of  a  mother.” 


I  ve  never  known  one  monkey  so  selfish  to  be, 

.As  to  build  a  big  fence  around  a  cocoanut  tree 
bo  other  monkeys  can’t  get  a  wee  bit  of  a  taste, 
And  let  all  of  the  cocoanuts  there  go  to  waste. 
Why,  if  i  d  put  a  fence  around  that  cocoanut  tree, 
btarvation  would  drive  you  to  stealing  from  me 


And  here  is  another  thing  monkeys  don’t  do, 
beek  bootleggers  shanties,  and  get  on  a  stew, 

on  h°meward  with  brains  shattered  like  this, 
Then  hunt  for  the  keyhole;  it’s  hit  and  then  miss, 
i  hey  may  call  that  pleasure,  and  make  such  a  fuss, 

1  hey  re  descendants  from  something,  but  never  from  us.” 


Non:  Most  likely  some  ape-complexioned  wise-guy,  who  has  a 

swiped  {he  <jM,°^<eys’ protest”  Tro^  the  ^reference  litSy^  1  W 
Well,  so  I  did:  What  of  it?  y' 

this-  You  see  I  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  that 
K  caU  man.  Perhaps  like  many  of  the  human  race  we 

theUhonorab^°pespectabl^emonkey.  SUr<i  th“  "  had  descended  fr°™ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

“SAVAGE  TAINTS,  GOSSIPERS,  MENTAL  TWISTS” 

WHAT  we  would  like  to  believe  and  what  we  are 
compelled  to  accept  as  proved  facts  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  things;  I  will  try  in  this  chapter  to  show 
our  study  rise  up  from  the  depths.  The  reason  a  man  is 
savage  is  because  he  is  brutal.  Coarseness  and  ugliness  of 
temper,  as  we  know  them  today,  are  only  foothills  of  bru¬ 
tality.  Prehistoric  man  was  crude  to  the  last  extreme.  His 
claws,  his  tusks,  the  shape  of  his  head,  and  the  weapons  he 
used  all  confirm  the  belief  that  he  tore  his  flesh  food  into 
shreds  with  his  hands  and  teeth,  that  he  fought  for  a  hold 
on  earth  against  the  beast  and  that  he  lived  only  for  his 
appetite.  With  him  it  was  a  struggle  to  survive.  The 
greatest  brute  lived  where  now  civilization  is  striving  for 
a  beginning.  Until  recently  all  humanity,  even  the  gentiles, 
were  savage  and  the  chief  sport  was  torture.  There  have 
been  hundreds  of  inventions  produced  for  squeezing  the 
last  ounce  of  agony  out  of  the  human  frame.  Of  the  two 
thousand  million  people  on  earth  today,  seventy  per  cent  are 
barbaric  and  bloodthirsty.  You  have  only  to  cross  some 
of  the  borders  south  of  our  republic  to  meet  it  in  its  fullness 
or  to  visit  some  of  the  Asiatic  lands  to  understand  its 
nature  as  toned  down  by  modern  influence. 

In  the  beginning  primitive  man,  the  lowest  of  savages, 
loved  the  sight  of  blood,  and  of  agony,  and  of  suffering,  and 
of  torture.  The  killing  of  a  fellow  being  was  a  source  of 
joy.  For  this  reason  there  never  was  a  savage  people,  or 
even  one-half  barbarous  that  did  not  indulge  in  human 
slaughter,  generally  in  the  name  of  a  pagan  religion.  Many 
tribes  depended  on  the  enemies  they  captured  to  furnish 
this  delicious  pleasure.  But  in  lands  where  enemies  were 
wary  and  did  not  care  to  be  captured  and  skinned  alive,  the 
people  then  saved  up  their  daughters  for  the  killing.  His¬ 
tory  tells  of  the  raised  platform  high  enough  to  be  witnessed 
by  many  thousands  so  that  nothing  should  be  missed ;  of  the 
fair  maiden  led  to  the  platform  in  plain  view  of  the  multi- 
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tudes ;  of  the  pagan  priest  with  the  sharp  knife ;  of  the 
quick  action  of  cutting  out  the  heart  of  the  living  girl  so 
that,  before  she  fainted,  she  could  see  it  as  it  was  held  up 
before  her  dying  gaze. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years  dating  from  the  tenth 
century  before  our  era,  crucifixion  was  the  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  masses.  They  had  the  right  by  custom  to 
snatch  up  any  victim  they  chose  to  light  upon  and  nail 
him  to  a  tree  or  cross,  always  alive,  and  they  stood  about 
in  delighted  rapture  watching  the  sufferings  that  passed 
over  his  frame,  especially  as  the  dread  thirst  for  water  to 
cool  the  burning  fever  brought  on  the  greatest  agony. 

Every  throb  of  pain,  every  paroxysm  of  torture  added  to 
the  joy  of  the  people  who  looked  on  unpitying.  Among 
all  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  assembled  on 
the  holidays  to  witness  such  a  death,  not  one  had  the  least 
sympathy  for  the  wretch.  The  Romans  on  one  campaign 

own  people,  most 

of  them  being  nailed  with  heads  down  to  add  to  the  horror 
and  enjoyment.  The  same  people  fed  women  and  girls  to 
wild  beasts  made  hungry  by  days  of  starving. 

Some  historian  attempted  to  write  a  list  of  all  the  many 
methods  in  vogue  among  the  Indians  for  torturing  their 
fellow  beings,  but  the  list  grew  too  long  and  too  horrible 
‘°  ba  ““P'eted-  ,  Hunting  for  food  gave  the  savages  a 

the  w  t6n ree  P'easure-  the  dance  gave  more,  but 
the  writhing  victim  of  their  cruelty  afforded  the  real  joy 
that  made  life  worth  living. 

fu  T7  SaVagG  nati°n  in  the  world  from  the  beginning 
of  the  human  race  has  indulged  in  such  pleasures;  in  fact 

ancTof1  thffiman  Sacnfice®  of  their  enemies  when  obtainable, 
and  of  their  maidens  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  cap- 

ives  have  afforded  the  chief  amusement  of  the  barbarians 

o  them  the  agony  of  suffering  is  a  splendid  sight  They 

kirnng  ofTuHs  ‘flC  7hoIe.Spanish  nati0»  "aves  the  bloody 
™*of  bu!’s  first  mad  then  helpless  in  public 

r^daz:Dd  s,“ to  - 
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When  a  youth,  the  author  was  in  Spain,  and  personally 
witnessed  the  excitement  at  the  dawn  of  a  bull  fight.  Their 
beautiful  women  were  hysterical  with  the  rapture  of  glad¬ 
ness,  as  they  saw  the  horse  gored  by  the  sharp  horns  of 
the  bull ;  for  before  he  is  slain  the  public  must  see  him  gore 
a  few  old  horses  who  have  outlived  their  usefulness  by 
many  years  in  dray  service.  Some  of  the  most  enjoyable 
photographs  in  the  private  homes  of  these  beautiful  ladies 
picture  the  act  of  the  bull  ripping  the  bowels  out  of  some 
old  hack  horse. 

They  love  to  see  the  gushing  blood  and  gored  entrails 
falling  out  of  the  death  wound.  It  is  the  throw-back  of 
their  primitive  ancestors. 

Professor  Shaftesbury,  in  some  of  his  research  works, 
says:  “One  of  the  sources  of  delicious  joy  among  the 
savages  of  today  if  left  to  themselves,  and  among  all  races 
that  preceded  them  from  what  we  know  of  their  history, 
is  the  contorted  face  of  a  victim  who  is  being  tortured. 
When  the  fire  is  lighted  among  the  fagots  at  the  feet  of 
the  victim,  the  savages,  one  and  all,  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  gather  around  the  stake  and  look  for  the  first  sign  of 
suffering  that  shall  creep  into  the  features.  If  stolidity  of 
soul  can  retain  calmness  under  horrible  agony,  the  face 
will  remain  normal  for  some  time ;  but  eventually  the  con¬ 
tortions  enter,  and  the  audience  is  made  glad.  It  is  said 
of  such  races  that  they  never  laugh  except  as  devils;  that 
is,  they  do  not  show  joy  in  the  face  through  laughter  until 
some  hellish  contortion  arouses  them  to  this  feeling.” 

The  Professor  further  states  that  these  savage  taints, 
these  foothills  of  the  Stone  Age,  are  still  seen  cropping  out 
in  many  people  of  our  own  country,  the  strain  from  their 
primitive  ancestors  coming  to  the  surface  in  men,  women 
and  children. 

Physically  we  see  it  manifesting  itself  in  the  taste  for 
disease  and  corruption ;  men,  women  and  children  hanging 
around  the  scenes  of  murder  or  some  morbid  horror,  and 
feasting  upon  its  details  as  though  chained  by  an  over¬ 
powering  influence. 
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When  the  newspapers  print  the  sickening  details  the 
same  people  dwell  upon  the  illustrations  and  devour  every 
word  over  and  over  again  as  though  nothing  so  delicious  had 
ever  occurred  before. 


Once  there  was  an  old  woman  who  had  a  foul  cancer 
eating  her  life  away;  and  a  constituency  of  old  folks  and 
young  folks  called  upon  her  regularly  to  note  the  progress 
of  the  rotting  sore,  taking  in  its  odors  as  the  purer  classes 
would  breathe  in  the  balmy  air  of  blossoming  flowers,  and 
looking  into  its  angry  masses  with  the  same  eager  eyes  with 
which  their  primitive  ancestors  looked  on  the  writhing 
victim  at  the  stake. 


In  the  foothills  of  savage  taints  we  find  the  gossipers 
and  all  other  mental  twists,  those  who  desire  revenge,  or 
any  one  who  seeks  to  bring  physical  and  mental  suffering 
to  another.  Gossipers  have  brought  untold  suffering. 

„  We  in  prison  have  what  are  termed  “stool-pigeons”  or 
rats.”  They,  too,  can  be  herded  along  with  the  tribe  of 
gossipers.  They  are  hated  by  their  fellow  prisoners  and 
despised  by  the  officials.  The  schools  have  “tattletales  ” 
who  are  victims  of  a  mental  twist.  In  the  great  cities  there 
are  stool-pigeons  hanging  around  the  police  stations;  those 
are  otten  professional  witnesses  for  shyster  lawyers  Thev 
are  recruited  from  the  tribe  of  free  lunch  grabbers  and 
they  would  swear  your  life  away  for  a  dime  or  a  free  lunch 
As  a  rule  they  are  despised  by  the  police  department.  Some 
of  these  professional  “rats”  have  been  known  to  secure 
raw  liver  and  go  out  and  look  for  a  starving  dog;  when  the 
dog  comes  up  to  grab  the  liver,  the  “rat”  will  grab  the 
ungry  dog  and  take  him  to  a  clinic,  where  he  will  receive 

the  l tnZdtSUm  °f  Miy  C6ntS  f°r  a  Hve  d0g  t0  be  used  by 
the  students  in  some  dissecting  room. 

_  In  some  foreign  countries  this  same  tribe  of  savage 

taints  watch  the  graveyards  for  newly  buried  bodies.  At 

ight  they  go  and  dig  up  the  bodies  and  take  them  to  some 

medmal  school  and  sell  them.  These  ghouls  are  nearly 

always  stool-pigeons,  a  branch  of  the  gossiping  tribe 

.  1ferJiapJs  the  reader  has  read  of  the  notorious  character 
m  England  during  the  19th  century.  His  name  was  Hare, 
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and  he  was  known  as  a  stool-pigeon.  He  would  go  to  the 
cemeteries  and  with  the  help  of  his  pal  dig  up  bodies 
and  sell  them  to  a  medical  college.  Finally  this  got  to  be 
too  tiresome,  so  they  got  their  bodies  in  an  easier  way. 
They  ran  a  rooming  house  to  which  they  would  entice 
drunkards,  beggars,  cripples,  and  the  blind,  and  choke  them 
to  death  during  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
bodies  next  day. 

At  one  time  a  policeman  was  taking  a  drunken  prosti¬ 
tute  to  jail.  Hare  stopped  the  policeman  and  told  him  that 
if  he  would  turn  the  poor  woman  over  to  him  he  would 
take  her  to  her  home.  To  this  the  officer  consented.  Hare 
took  her  to  his  lodging  house  and  choked  her  to  death, 
boxed  up  her  body  and  sent  it  to  a  medical  clinic  where  he 
peddled  it. 

Plain  out-and-out  gossipers  have  not  gone  that  far; 
nevertheless,  they  should  for  they  have  that  savage  taint 
reptile  of  human  nature. 

Shaftesbury,  in  his  textbook  on  universal  thought  says: 
“Since  the  birth  of  the  human  race,  gossip  has  been  the 
weapon  of  evil  in  all  ages.  It  creates  the  appetite  it  feeds 
on.  Its  work  is  hellish,  and  all  gossipers  wear  the  face 
of  Satan.  But,  as  humanity  holds  some  kind  of  kinship 
with  the  dark  prince,  gossip  is  universal.  It  is  exciting. 
It  arouses  the  spirit  of  evil  and  basks  in  the  sunshine  of 
news.  Men  and  women  at  first  ran  about,  peddling  the 
most  sensational  stuff,  until  the  art  of  printing  was  invented. 
For  a  time  this  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  books,  and 
here  it  becomes  a  blessing,  aiding  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  increasing  the  benign  influence  of  literature, 
preserving  history,  recording  biography,  spreading  every¬ 
where  the  choicest  thoughts  of  genius,  education,  and  art. 
As  a  result  the  few  centuries  that  followed  witnessed  an 
outburst  of  light  the  more  remarkable  because  it  came  forth 
out  of  the  dark  ages.” 

One  man  in  the  central  states  writes:  “I  went  to  a 
small  country  village  last  summer  for  my  vacation  and 
there  was  a  woman  there  who  wagged  her  tongue  continu¬ 
ally,  ten  hours  a  day,  drifting  from  house  to  house,  discuss- 
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ing  her  neighbors;  always  to  their  disadvantage.  From 
Mrs.  A.  she  would  bear  certain  stuff  which  she  would 
magnify  two-fold  and  tell  Mrs.  B.” 

One  branch  of  the  gossiping  tribe,  Shaftesbury  calls 
the  mud  mind  in  his  textbook  on  “Thought  Currents.”  He 
says :  “The  real  mud  mind  gossips  from  the  same  sense  of 
pleasure  that  the  ordinary  brute  of  a  man  would  have  in 
sticking  pins  through  flies  and  placing  them  upon  a  board 
in  the  hot  sun.  It  says,  ‘Did  you  hear?’  or  ‘I  want  to  tell 
you,’  from  morn  till  night  as  often  as  the  occasion  permits. 
The  mud  mind  loafs  in  stores,  in  club  rooms,  in  country 
post  offices,  calls  on  others,  intercepts  them  anywhere,  and 
says,  ‘I  want  to  tell  you’;  or  ‘Did  you  hear?’  or  ‘I  don’t 
believe  it,  but,’  or  ‘Don’t  tell  any  one,  but,’  and  so  on; 
eternally  telling  somebody  something,  gasping  with  open 
mouth  while  listening;  running  to  the  next  door  to  tell 
a  bit  of  information  just  discovered  or  guessed  at;  wagging 
the  clapper  of  the  mouth  with  a  zig-zag  at  every  bit  of  news 
the  picayunish  brain  can  sponge  from  drifting  humanity; 
this  is  the  gossipy  form  of  mud  mind,  slushed  in  the  bony 
bowl  of  many  a  scrawly  head,  topping  a  male  or  female 
form.” 

In  his  textbook  entitled  “Behind  Closed  Doors,”  my 
professor  gives  many  angles  from  the  echoes  from  savage 
taints ;  he  says :  “All  malice,  envy,  spite,  etc.  belong  to  the 
savage  taints.  Pleasure  in  the  sight  of  mental  or  physical 
suffering  of  another,  however  slight,  echoes  of  barbarism.” 

Jealousy  is  born  of  envy,  and  is  kin  to  it;  there  is  an 
insane  form  of  jealousy  the  color  of  which  is  said  to  be 
green,  and  the  sufferer  green-eyed,  that  is  due  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  a  husband  or  wife,  or  an  affianced  person,  is 
being  influenced  away  to  the  companionship  of  another 
party ,  as  when  a  wife  has  a  lover  sub  rosa,  or  the  husband 
spends  his  nights  visiting  another  woman,  or  a  sweetheart 
is  being  drawn  to  another  lover. 

More  often  than  not  jealousy  is  the  fruit  of  unfounded 
or  unjustified  suspicion.  And  suspicion  unfounded  is  only 
the  fruit  of  curiosity. 
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Scandal  has  done  more  to  bring  unhappiness  to  the 
homes  and  lives  of  people  than  any  other  form  of  mental 
torture.  It  is  born  of  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  express 
an  opinion  concerning  the  conduct  and  motives  of  others; 
a  prying  into  their  affairs  and  laying  bare  all  the  inner  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  existence.  If  a  strange  man  calls  upon  a 
woman,  her  neighbor  will  know  it  in  a  few  minutes. 
Through  the  shutters  she  will  peer  until  he  is  gone;  and 
then  she  will  don  the  coat  and  hat  and  spread  the  news 
all  over  town.  The  next  afternoon  he  calls  again,  when  he 
is  sure  the  husband  is  away,  and  the  neighbor  notes  and 
comments  on  the  fact.  The  third  afternoon  he  calls  once 
more,  when  the  husband  is  sure  to  be  away,  and  this  time 
the  neighbor  has  invited  the  minister’s  wife  and  her  wash¬ 
erwoman  to  be  witnesses.  As  the  guilty  woman  is  a  church 
member,  the  deacon  holds  a  meeting  that  evening  to  plan 
their  campaign.  The  husband  must  be  notified,  but  in 
what  way  is  to  be  determined  after  all  facts  and  means  have 
been  gone  over.  On  the  fourth  afternoon  the  man  calls 
again,  and  the  husband  has  been  given  anonymous  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  he  might  behold  if  he  only  took  the  trouble. 
It  is  summer.  He  drops  around  about  the  time  the  stranger 
calls,  and  soon  the  neighbors,  concealed  behind  the  shutters 
in  the  opposite  house,  are  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  some¬ 
thing  exciting  happening.  It  does  happen,  for  the  stranger 
and  the  husband  come  out  on  the  piazza  and  take  chairs, 
light  their  cigars,  and  proceed  to  enjoy  a  smoke  together. 
The  wife,  having  knowledge  of  the  surreptitious  gathering 
of  observers  in  the  house  opposite,  has  a  large  sign  painted 
which  she  now  raises  in  full  view  and  which  reads:  “HE 
IS  MY  BROTHER.”  The  witnesses  make  use  of  the  back 
door  and  a  hole  in  the  back  yard  fence  to  emerge  from  the 
scene,  only  to  await  another  opportunity  for  giving  scope 
and  vent  to  their  mental  twist. 

In  many  towns  and  cities  even,  there  are  back  porches 
where  the  women  gather  and  lean  over  the  banisters,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors,  not  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  for  hours,  even  until  the  last  moment  before  preparing 
their  meals,  for  the  topic  under  discussion,  the  scandal, 
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holds  them  by  a  charm  they  cannot  break.  In  villages  and 
towns,  old  men,  middle-aged  men  and  young  men  are  as  bad 
gossipers  as  the  women,  although  this  vice  is  peculiarly 
feminine.  Men  gather  by  night  in  stores,  and  by  day  the 
loafers  are  there  in  force,  exposing  every  bit  of  personal 
history  of  the  town.  It  all  originates  in  curiosity,  or  the 
eager  wish  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it. 

Many  a  mental  twist,  a  lie,  a  crafty  distortion  of  the 
mind  attends  the  scandal  meetings.  The  woman  who  never 
speaks  an  ill  word  against  her  neighbor,  always  disclaiming 
any  intention  of  gossiping  by  beginning  her  talk  as  follows : 
“I  never  say  a  word  against  any  one  as  you  all  know.”  “Of 
course  not,”  with  open  mouths  and  bated  breath.  “And 
when  they  say  Mrs.  Jones  was  seen  yesterday  going  into 
the  woods  alone  just  before  dusk,  probably  to  meet  a  man, 
I  just  said  I  did  not  believe  it.  There!  I  gave  them  a  piece 
of  my  mind.  The  idea!  If  Mrs.  Jones  wanted  to  go  into 
the  woods  alone,  it  was  all  right.  She  may  have  gone  for 
herbs.  The  fact  that  a  man  was  seen  going  in  soon  after 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  probably  never  knew  she 
was  there.  I  do  hate  these  gossiping  folks.” 

In  her  mental  twist  she  had  told  the  whole  scandal, 
namely  that  Mrs.  Jones  went  into  the  woods  alone,  and 
soon  after  a  man  went  there  alone.  Had  she  remained 
long  enough  to  secure  the  rest  of  the  story  she  would  have 
learned  that  the  man  who,  at  dusk,  entered  the  woods  was 
the  woman’s  husband  and  they  both  emerged  with  an 
armful  of  branches  to  be  used  for  decorations. 

Nearly  all  gossipers  commence  by  praise  for  the  intended 
victim.  Beware  of  the  person  who  uses  excessive  praise. 
There’s  a  storehouse  of  abusive  gossip  there.  The  most 
dangerous  lie  is  one  associated  with  the  truth.  Gossipers 
love  to  convince.  So  they  grow  astute  as  their  tongues  are 
sharpened,  and  very  shrewdly  present  a  truth  to  impress  a 
lie.  A  gossiper  with  a  motive  always  lies.  If  one  person 
has  an  interest  in  the  downfall  of  another,  gossip  is  quickly 
fabricated,  with  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  of  it. 
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Many  snaky  gossipers  adopt  an  old-time  method  of 
abuse  by  pretending  not  to  believe  a  certain  fact  which  they 
tell.  “I  hear  so  and  so  (here  they  tell  it  all),  but  of  course 
I  do  not  believe  it.  Such  a  person  could  not  be  so  bad.” 
This  kind  of  a  gossiper  is  the  most  dangerous  for  the  dis¬ 
honesty  is  double  and  the  snaky  disposition  is  concealed, 
like  a  serpent  in  ambush. 

Another  kind  is  too  cowardly  to  speak  out,  but  do  what 
is  worse.  They  “Oh !”  or  “ah !”  a  thing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  impression  that  something  very  bad  might  be 
told.  They  are  said  to  be  yellow-livered.  Getting  gossip 
from  a  gossiper  is  like  getting  it  through  a  sewer. 

Persons  have  been  saved  from  dire  evil,  all  of  course 
imaginary,  by  being  warned  of  some  villian,  but  when  the 
cases  are  fully  examined,  and  all  the  after-results  known, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  useless,  except  where  the 
person  warned  was  mentally  weak. 

“Warning”  is  made  a  frequent  excuse  for  circulating  ill 
of  others. 

Gossip  has  more  excuses  and  more  plausibilities  to  sup¬ 
port  it  than  any  other  sin.  The  virtue  of  many  an  innocent 
girl  has  been  attacked  by  the  biting  tongue  of  a  prostitute, 
whose  own  name  goes  untouched.  It  seems  to  be  a  settled 
fact  that  the  assailants  of  virtue  in  men  and  women  are 
usually  libertines  or  prostitutes,  who  themselves  have  not 
been  found  out  or  exposed. 

All  of  these  mental  twists  of  savage  taints  are  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  human  family.  They  are  visible  and  cannot 
be  concealed,  still  they  were  eclipsed  by  worse  conditions 
of  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  thousand  years  prior  to  that  time.  This  an¬ 
cient  strain  comes  to  the  surface  in  a  mild  form  in  nearly 
all  of  us  today. 

If  a  man  accidentally  drops  a  brick  on  the  toe  of  an¬ 
other,  we  will  laugh.  If  a  man  falls  on  the  ice  we  will 
laugh.  If  a  man  sits  down  on  a  tack,  we  will  laugh.  If 
a  two-year-old  child  sees  a  man  fall  on  the  ice,  it  will  cry, 
while  we  will  laugh.  If  it  were  to  behold  a  fountain  of 
richly  colored  spray  falling  amid  a  bed  of  roses,  it  would 
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laugh,  we  would  look  soberly  at  it  and  give  no  heed  to  the 
scene  of  beauty. 

The  child  came  direct  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  the 
devil  has  not  had  the  chance  to  bring  to  the  surface  the 
ancient  strain.  That  is  why  Christ  called  to  a  group  of 
little  children  saying,  “Such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MASKED  MOBS 

THE  reader  may  shudder  at  the  branding  and  clipping 
of  ears  of  criminals  in  the  long  ago  and  become 
shocked  at  the  whipping  of  prisoners  in  some  parts 
of  the  south.  But  such  cruelties  have  been  recently  prac¬ 
ticed  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Innocent  men, 
women  and  girls,  have  been  dragged  from  their  homes, 
whipped,  branded,  and  maimed  for  life,  by  hooded  mobs, 
who  were  masquerading  as  decent  citizens.  No  one  has 
been  immune  from  these  terrible  brutes.  Business  men, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  even  officials  of  the  law  have  been 
abused,  whipped,  and  maltreated  by  the  vicious  gang  of 
hoodlums. 

Less  than  five  years  ago,  a  deputy  sheriff  of  eastern 
Oklahoma,  was  seized  by  a  masked  mob  at  night  and 
dragged  to  a  lonely  spot  in  the  woods  where  he  was  un¬ 
mercifully  beaten  and  his  ears  cut  off.  Many  floggings 
occurred  in  the  same  vicinity  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
and  conditions  became  so  terrible  that  the  governor  was 
forced  to  take  a  hand  in  order  to  stop  such  barbarous 
cruelties.  Some  of  these  floggings  had  the  approval  of  a 
small  minority  of  ministers,  who,  if  they  did  not  take  part 
in  the  torture,  stood  by  and  watched  the  blood  trickle  down 
the  backs  of  their  victims. 

One  investigator  states:  When  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  were 
establishing  their  strong  hold  in  Oklahoma,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  for  masked  men  to  enter  a  church,  proceed 
up  the  aisle  to  where  the  minister  was  stationed,  hand  him 
a  bundle,  and  then  walk  out.  The  minister  would  appear  to 
be  surprised,  he  would  unwrap  the  bundle  which  contained 
a  suit  of  clothes  with  a  note  reading :  “Presented  to  you  by 
the  K.  K.  K.”  He  would  lick  his  chops  like  a  hungry  tramp 
devouring  a  beef  stew  that  some  benefactor  had  just  given 
him ;  then  turning  to  his  gullible  flock  ask  them  to  pray  for 
the  K.  K.  K.  Another  investigator  reports  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  this  hooded  band  of  brutes  to  select  some  illiterate 
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minister  who  had  a  peculiar  viewpoint  on  right  and  wrong, 
to  do  their  bidding.  A  suit  of  “bulls-wool”  clothes  and  a  pat 
on  the  back  was  usually  sufficient  for  the  minister  to  lend  his 
“moral”  (?)  support  to  their  cause. 

In  the  state  of  Alabama,  within  the  past  four  years  there 
have  been  more  than  seven  hundred  floggings.  Men,  women, 
and  girls;  white  and  black,  have  all  fallen  under  the  last 
of  this  hideous  monster  of  mob  rule.  Conditions  there  be¬ 
came  a  national  scandal  and  in  January,  1928,  appeared 
an  article  by  William  G.  Sheppard,  in  Colliers,  the  National 
Weekly,  telling  of  the  many  atrocities  occurring  in  the 
south. 

Sheppard  went  to  Alabama  to  talk  with  the  whipped  and 
whippers.  It  was  his  luck  to  arrive  at  a  time  when  the 
clouds  of  cruelty  were  temporarily  lifted.  The  sunlight 
was  shining  and  the  criminal  doggers  were  frightened. 

The  worst  flogging  case  Sheppard  relates,  was  of  the 
wife  of  a  farmer,  who  had  been  divorced  and  remarried. 
She  had  taken  her  two  children  to  their  new  home  and  tried 
to  begin  life  anew.  The  local  minister,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  hooded  gang,  did  not  like  her  second  husband  and 
in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  brutally  whipped.  The  noted  whipping  master 
in  the  case  reported  in  Alabama,  was  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Naills. 
It  was  he  who  led  the  mob  and  went  to  the  home  of  the  man 
and  woman  they  wished  to  banish.  Some  have  related  that 
he  was  eager  to  lead  a  mob  in  the  flogging  of  women  and 
girls  who  had  resisted  his  advances. 

He  was  indicted  a  few  weeks  later  and  left  the  county, 
and  became  a  fugitive  from  justice.  But  before  he  escaped 
he  gathered  his  mob  of  brutes  together  and  whipped  others. 

The  whippers  put  on  long  white  robes.  Over  their  heads 
they  pulled  long  white  hoods,  with  eye-holes  cut  in  them. 
Piling  into  a  dozen  automobiles  they  went  out  to  the  farm¬ 
house,  where  the  farmer,  with  his  wife  and  her  two  small 
children  were  sleeping.  The  sound  of  a  dozen  running 
engines  awakened  the  family.  The  glare  of  two  dozen 
headlights  whitened  the  interior  of  the  dark  rooms.  The 
voices  of  the  men,  as  they  climbed  out  of  the  cars  and 
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walked  toward  the  house,  terrified  the  two  children.  They 
began  to  scream  in  their  beds.  The  woman  began  to  cry. 
The  man  went  to  the  door  to  face  the  white-garbed  mob. 

Rough  men  seized  him  and  dragged  him  into  the  yard. 
While  some  of  them  held  him,  and  while  the  woman  and  her 
children  inside  were  screaming  with  fear,  others  whipped 
him  until  his  back  was  cut  in  twenty  places  and  blood 
dripped  on  the  ground. 

Then,  when  the  man  was  too  weak  to  fight,  too  weak  to 
defend  his  wife,  the  men  went  back  to  the  house.  The 
woman  and  children  saw  them  coming  and  tried  to  hide. 
It  was  useless,  of  course.  They  dragged  the  mother  away 
from  her  children,  led  her  out  into  the  yard  and  whipped 
her  too.  They  whipped  her  on  the  bare  flesh.  They  raised 
her  garments  to  do  it.  Bleeding,  she  staggered  back  to  the 
house  and  her  fear-crazed  children. 

The  next  move  of  the  masked  mob  was  a  speech.  The 
Rev.  L.  A.  Naills  was  never  backward  about  talking;  always 
trying  to  cover  his  cowardly  crimes  by  quoting  from  the 
Bible. 

It  is  reported  their  purse  for  the  terrible  treatment  of 
this  woman  amounted  to  $1.50,  which  would  not  pay  for 
the  blood-soaked  nightgown  the  woman  wore.  The  leader, 
showing  his  sensual  pleasure  as  he  gazed  on  the  half-clad 
victim  of  his  brutish  deed,  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  that 
her  lovely  form  had  been  lashed  so  harshly,  but  felt  sure 
that  God  would  bless  his  gang  for  “the  night’s  noble  work,” 
and  the  driving  of  her  husband  from  their  midst. 

This  is  not  a  story  of  fiction.  It  is  cold,  cruel  facts 
gathered  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  This  official  gave  Mr.  Sheppard  the  facts  in 
the  case,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  secure  a  conviction  for  these  crimes  in  his  part 
of  the  state;  that  the  major  portion  of  the  officials  were 
members  of  the  hooded  organization,  and  were  prone  to 
take  no  action  in  the  matter.  However,  they  were  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  Rev.  Naills.  In  addition  to  his  atrocities  in 
that  locality  it  appears  that  he  had  been  somewhat  familiar 
with  too  many  wives. 
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In  this  locality,  the  government  of  the  whip,  the  hood 
and  white  robe  had  eaten  its  way  into  the  very  seats  of 
government,  so  that  the  man  who  sat  in  the  place  of  power 
in  the  government  of  Alabama  was  a  hood  brother  of  the 
whippers. 

You  folks  in  the  rest  of  America  don’t  know  what  a 
desperate  time  we’ve  had  of  it  here,”  Calvin  Poole  told 
Sheppard.  “People  who  were  whipped  were  afraid  to 
talk.  Now  and  then  I’d  get  a  case  to  present  to  a  grand 
jury,  but  invariably  a  majority  of  the  grand  jurors  would 
be  members  of  the  whippers’  lodge,  and  they  would  refuse 
to  bring  in  indictments.  Besides,  the  whippers  had  come 
to  the  point  where  they  were  threatening  to  whip  all  the 
critics,  and  they  frightened  everybody.” 

All  of  this  in  the  twentieth  century,  right  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America — local  government  being  run  by 
the  fear  of  flesh-cutting,  blood  dripping  whips,  in  the  hands 
of  a  masked  mob,  with  the  Rev.  Naills  in  his  godly  attitude, 
and  sensual  cravings  directing  their  steps. 

These  cowards  disregarded  the  laws  of  their  common¬ 
wealth,  they  created  an  anarchy  worse  than  Russia  ever 
dreamed  of  in  her  darkest  past.  This  hooded  band  of  brutes 
were  bent  on  control  of  not  only  the  local  but  state  govern¬ 
ment.  For  more  than  three  years  this  mob  was  in  control 
and  drunk  on  power.  One  man  told  Sheppard  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  decent  citizens  were  planning  to  follow  these 
whippers  to  their  next  flogging  party  and  kill  all  of  the 
floggers  with  guns.  “We  were  coming  shooting,”  they  said. 

It  appears  this  minister,  Naills,  was  causing  several 
men  with  attractive  wives  to  fear  that  they  would  be  among 
their  next  victims.  It  was  not  until  Charles  McCall  was 
elected  attorney  general  of  Alabama,  that  this  cowardly 
mob  began  to  seek  cover.  He  was  a  fighter.  Having  gone 
through  the  World  War  with  a  distinguished  record  he 
knew  how  to  fight  with  weapons.  If  there  is  anything  that 
a  cowardly  mob  fears,  it  is  a  man  they  know  will  fight.  One 
such  man  is  equal  to  a  thousand  fiends  who  go  forth  at  night 
•wrapped  in  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  dragging  helpless 
women  and  girls  from  their  homes  to  torture  them.  But 
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let  them  meet  a  man  who  will  fight  and  they  turn  yellow 
as  a  cur. 

The  whippers  gained  a  stronghold  when  spineless  men 
were  in  office.  They  would  send  out  into  some  flogging 
community  and  secure  permission  from  all  the  floggers 
before  their  next  victim  was  selected.  They  would  act 
only  in  a  mob,  not  one  individual  was  brave  enough  to  show 
his  face  at  their  meetings.  The  entire  band  is  made  up  of 
a  bunch  of  cowardly  criminals  who  dare  not  show  them¬ 
selves.  The  officials  who  wink  at  the  crimes  of  this  mob, 
have  a  streak  of  yellow  running  from  the  dome  of  their 
empty  cranium  to  the  tip  of  their  ape-like  tail. 

Sheppard  had  detectives  ask  questions  and  get  answers 
from  those  who  had  been  whipped.  The  brutes  who  had 
done  the  whipping,  gave  surly  replies  and  looks  of  hate. 
But  in  the  grand  jury  room  these  same  surly  and  incredibly 
cruel  men  had  fallen  over  themselves  to  turn  state’s  evi¬ 
dence  against  their  comrades  in  hooded  “righteousness,” 
bringing  about  the  indictments  which  McCall  was  later 
forced  to  quash. 

This  is  always  the  case.  When  a  low  type  criminal  cur 
becomes  enmeshed  with  the  law,  he  immediately  turns 
“rat”  and  tries  to  lighten  his  deserved  punishment  by 
“spilling  the  beans”  on  his  friends.  Skilled  detectives  and 
prosecutors  know  this  type  of  criminal  and  it  is  through 
their  cowardly  fear  of  punishment  that  others  are  brought 
to  justice. 

One  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  Alabama  told  Shep¬ 
pard  that  the  whippers  were  all  a  bunch  of  cowards  and 
when  approached  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  their 
brutal  deeds,  merely  giggled  with  the  mirth  of  degenerate 
lunatics. 

Attorney  General  McCall  declared  that,  “It  wasn’t  civi¬ 
lized.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  it  that  whips  human  beings 
until  they  bleed?  What  kind  of  a  man  is  it  that  would 
whip  even  a  dog  that  way  ?  Why,  here  in  Montgomery  and 
up  in  Birmingham  and  down  in  Mobile  they  have  been 
arresting  men  for  beating  horses  and  dogs  and  for  being 
cruel  to  animals.  That’s  only  civilized.  They  do  that  in 
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every  American  city.  But  no  one  was  being  arrested  for 
beating  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  black  and  white.” 

“I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  after  the  first  flogging  case 
I  heard  of.  A  boy  by  the  name  of  Jeff  Calaway  was  whipped 
for  taking  a  drink  of  whiskey  near  a  church  where  a  Ku 
Klux  Klan  meeting  was  being  held.  The  state  law  enforce¬ 
ment  department  sent  detectives  to  the  town  of  Tarrant, 
where  the  case  occurred,  and  we  got  the  evidence.  The  jury 
convicted  the  whippers.  The  judge  who  felt  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  a  disgrace  sentenced  two  business  men  of  the 
town  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  maximum  term  of  ten  years. 
As  soon  as  these  two  were  convicted  the  rest  of  them  hur¬ 
ried  to  plead  guilty.  They  were  all  sentenced  to  shorter 
terms  in  jail.” 

“Most  of  the  people  who  were  whipped  moved  to  other 
parts,  McCall  told  Sheppard.  “They  were  driven  from 
their  homes,  like  old  settlers  routed  by  scalp-hunting  In¬ 
dians.  The  floggers  were  growing  wilder  with  each  dose 
of  degenerate  excitement  they  enjoyed.  The  whippers  grew 
bolder;  the  victims  graded  upward  in  the  social  scale  as 
the  floggings  continued.  Three  years  brought  the  floggers  to 
the  doorways  of  the  decent  homes  of  white  citizens. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Daniels  related  the  following  to  Sheppard : 
“I  was  married  to  an  elderly  man  in  Birmingham,”  the 
pretty  Mrs.  Daniels  said,  “but  we  couldn’t  get  along  to¬ 
gether,  so  I  came  back  home  here  to  mother. 

One  night  about  twenty  men  came  here  to  our  house 
and  told  me  to  stop  going  with  a  certain  man.  He  has  a 
farm  about  a  mile  down  the  road.  They  told  me  that  night 
that  I  was  going  with  him  too  much.  But  I  hadn’t. 

About  six  months  later,  while  I  was  sleeping  in  one 
room  and  mother  in  another,  we  heard  a  big  noise  outside. 
Men  stamped  upon  the  porch.  They  pounded  on  the  back 
door  and  the  front  door  at  once.  Mother  went  to  the  door 
and  said,  ‘Who’s  there?’ 

“  ‘The  Klan,’  said  the  men.  ‘Let  us  in !’ 

“There  were  two  bars  on  the  front  door.  Mother  un¬ 
locked  one,  but  before  she  could  unlock  the  other  the  men 
crashed  in  and  broke  the  lock.  Mother  told  me  to  stay  in 
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bed,  but  the  men  came  and  made  me  get  up.  I  got  up  and 
went  into  another  room  to  dress,  but  the  men  came  in,  too. 
So  I  had  to  hide  behind  a  door  while  I  was  putting  on  my 
clothes.  Just  when  I  told  them  I  was  ready  to  go,  two  of 
them  grabbed  me  and  threw  down  on  the  bed,  face  down, 
they  raised  my  clothes  and  whipped  me. 

“Mother  was  crying  in  the  next  room.  Three  men  were 
holding  her  down  in  a  chair. 

“After  the  whipping  they  took  me  into  the  room  where 
my  mother  was.  They  sort  of  stood  around,  and  after 
awhile  I  said  to  them,  ‘Well,  no  matter  what  you  say  I  have 
done,  I’m  better  than  you  are — whipping  a  woman  like 
this,  and  far  better  than  the  minister  who  is  with  you,  for 
he  is  a  brute.’  ” 

At  first  the  floggers  in  Alabama  began  their  brutalities 
by  whipping  negro  men,  then  negro  women  and  next  came 
the  whipping  of  white  men,  women,  and  girls.  Many  were 
whipped  to  carry  out  a  personal  grudge  by  one  of  their 
Klan.  Others  were  whipped  and  driven  from  the  country 
so  that  their  property  might  be  had  for  a  fraction  of  what 
it  was  really  worth. 

A  prominent  physician,  who  was  whipped  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties,  was  a  large  holder  of  bank  stocks  in 
Luverne.  Indicted  whippers,  especially  in  recent  cases, 
have  shown  Bolshevistic  tendencies;  they  were  against  the 
“well-to-do”  or  rich. 

Attorney  General  McCall  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Klan,  but  immediately  resigned  when  the  outrages  became 
known,  and  thereafter  his  war  against  floggers  became 
even  more  desperate.  Here’s  the  story  of  his  resignation: 

Cecil  Davis,  politican-Klansman,  with  the  title  of  Grand 
Kligraph,  was  called  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  concern¬ 
ing  Klan  activities. 

“I  refuse  to  testify,”  he  said  in  the  grand  jury  room. 

“Why?”  asked  McCall. 

“Because,”  he  said,  in  gist,  “I  have  taken  an  oath  which 
prevents  me  from  testifying  concerning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.” 
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“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  demanded  McCall,  “that  you 
hold  allegiance  to  a  higher  power  than  the  state  of  Alabama 
and  its  courts?” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  mean  to  say,”  was  the  effect  of 
the  answer. 

Cecil  Davis  was  haled  before  a  judge  for  contempt 
of  court.  He  was  sent  to  jail  for  five  days.  This  made 
him  a  hero  in  Klan  circles. 

“Why,  the  very  organization  to  which  this  man  was  so 
loyal  exists  by  charter  of  the  state  of  Alabama,”  declared 
McCall.  “The  state  of  Alabama  can  revoke  this  charter 
whenever  it  pleases.  This  man  is  putting  the  Klan  above 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.” 

Here  is  a  portion  of  his  statement  of  resignation,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Exalted  Cyclops,  Klan  No.  3.  Province  No.  2, 
Realm  of  Alabama,  Invisible  Empire,  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  Montgomery,  Alabama: 

“Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Klan,  in  my  judgment,  are 
responsible  for  the  wave  of  lashings  and  floggings  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  state,  and  many  members  of  the 
Klan  are  placed  in  fear  of  drastic  action  by  its  present  state 
rulers,  if  they  tell  the  truth  in  courts. 

“For  my  part,  I  regard  my  oath  as  an  officer  of  the  law 
superior  to  any  private  or  fraternal  obligation  I  can  take, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  follow  longer  behind  the 
banner  and  under  the  leadership  of  those  leaders  in  the  Klan 
in  Alabama,  who,  in  my  judgment,  in  many  instances,  in 
their  religio-political  and  criminal  connivings,  are  placing 
themselves  at  war  with  constituted  authority.  I  will  not  be 
a  follower  under  the  leadership  of  men  who  denounce  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  law  for  doing  their  duty.  I  will  not  be  at  the 
call  or  fraternal  command  of  leaders  of  an  organization 
which  banishes  its  members  for  telling  the  truth  in  courts 
of  justice.  As  presently  dominated,  governed  and  led,  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  which  opinion  is  based  on  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  crimes  and  activities  of  leaders,  that  the  Klan 
in  Alabama  is  the  greatest  menace  to  constituted  authority. 
I  therefore  submit  to  you  my  unconditional  resignation 
therefrom.” 
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During  Sheppard  s  investigation  in  Alabama,  he  found 
that  a  great  many  of  the  bootleggers  were  members  of  the 
Klan.  They  had  joined  for  protection  as  well  as  for  the 
possibility  of  increasing  their  customers  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.  He  put  a  certain  question  to  individuals  in  six  dif¬ 
ferent  towns,  men  who  were  above  the  average  in  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  asked  what  kind  of  men  the  whippers  were. 

Well,  said  one  man,  “one  was  a  mechanic  in  a  garage ; 
another  fellow  worked  at  the  express  office;  two  of  ’em 
were  drug  clerks;  the  rest  of  ’em  were  small  farmers 
around  here  who  worked  for  other  folks  and  ran  their  own 
little  places  as  well.” 

The  foreman  of  the  railroad  section  crew  in  our  town 
was  a  leading  whipper,”  said  another  man.  “He’s  a  tough 
foreman,  too — got  a  bad  name.  A  couple  of  other  loafers 
around  the  depot  had  something  to  do  with  it,  too.  We 
used  to  see  them  start  off  in  their  flivvers  and  gowns  for 
some  other  town.  We  always  knew  they  were  going  off  in 
some  other  county  to  whip  somebody. 

In  Luverne,  Charles  Helm,  the  blacksmith,  was  a  brutal 
whipper.  Helm’s  blacksmith  shop  was  a  sort  of  meeting 
place  and  chatting  place  for  the  whippers. 

Through  all  history,  these  masked  whippers  have  hid¬ 
den  their  faces  in  some  secret  organization,  for  example: 
When  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  Philip  Augustus  harried 
France,  a  carpenter  got  together  a  number  of  men  in  white 
caps  and  other  mysterious  articles  of  costume.  They 
ejected  the  robbers,  but,  later,  looking  about  for  something 
new  to  do,  they  interferred  in  all  sorts  of  affairs,  sending 
notices  of  warning  and  punishing  “offenders”  until  finally 
the  lords  and  barons  disorganized  them  so  thoroughly 
“that  no  one  dared  to  own  that  he  had  ever  joined  them.” 

In  Italy,  ’way  back  in  1339,  some  Italian  leader  of  the 
Bianchi  might  have  complained  just  as  Ira  Thompson  com¬ 
plained,  that  he  had  lost  count  of  his  hoods,  and  couldn’t 
control  the  “boys.” 

The  Bianchi  were  the  White  Hoods  of  Italy  who  ap¬ 
peared  about  a  century  before  Christopher  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America,  where  more  White  Hoods,  some  five 
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hundred  years  later,  were  to  try  to  set  the  world  to  rights. 
The  Bianchi  spread  through  Europe. 

“In  France,”  says  Hallam,  the  historian,  as  if  he  were 
writing  of  the  United  States  in  1928,  “their  practice  of 
covering  their  faces  gave  such  opportunity  for  crime  as  to 
be  prohibited.” 

In  England,  Henry  IV  threatened  to  confiscate  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  anyone  showing  friendship  to  an  organization  “in 
white  clothes.” 

A  great  southern  general,  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest, 
once  formally  disbanded  a  white-hooded  organization  in  the 
south,  because  villains  were  hiding  under  the  hood  and  the 
officials  of  the  organization  could  no  longer  control  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  had  “lost  count  of  hoods.”  Hiding  behind  the 
hood  permits  the  man  with  no  mercy,  no  pity,  no  conscience, 
to  wreak  cruelty  as  he  pleases  in  safety.  It  permits  a 
boiling  intolerance  to  translate  itself  into  deeds  of  violence 
and  bloodshed. 

Twice,  in  these  United  States,  within  sixty  years,  we 
have  seen  a  white-hooded  movement  start  off  decently,  with 
supposedly  laudable  purposes  and  have  seen  its  regalia  give 
shelter  to  those  who  were  seeking  opportunity  for  the 
practice  of  cruelty  or  for  crime  itself. 

One  man  told  Sheppard  that  the  beating  of  Fannie 
Clement  Daniels  was  the  most  cowardly  act  ever  committed 
by  a  human  being.  The  man  selected  to  whip  her  had  to 
be  extremely  righteous,  without  a  single  blot  against  his 
record.  How  righteous  the  men  who  beat  Fannie  really 
were  I  shall  tell  you  later  on. 

One  day  a  matrimonial  paper  fell  into  Fannie’s  hands. 
She  answered  the  ad  of  “a  well-to-do  widower.”  The 
“widower”  (one  Daniels)  replied  cautiously;  wanted  her 
photograph.  Her  picture  worked  like  a  fire  alarm.  Daniels 
came  on  an  early  train.  They  were  married  immediately, 
the  father  and  mother  both  protesting.  And  off  to  the  big 
city  of  Birmingham  the  man  took  his  girl  bride. 

Within  a  few  months  the  father  died.  Fannie  came 
home  to  the  funeral.  “We’re  not  getting  along,”  Fannie 
told  her  mother.  “I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  stay  with 
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him  or  not.  She  tried  going  back,  but  home  again  she 
came  and  settled  down  with  her  mother  on  the  little  farm. 
A  divorce  followed. 

A  certain  farmer  near  by  began  paying  attention  to 
Fannie.  And  certain  men  in  Luverne  decided  that  he  must 
stop  doing  this.  Did  they  go  to  the  man  ?  No,  not  that  any 
one  ever  heard  of.  They  were  afraid  of  him;  the  gang  was 
yellow  to  the  bone. 

But  at  two  o’clock  one  morning  these  self-appointed 
custodians  of  morals  went  in  their  robes  and  their  hoods  to 
the  little  farm-house  where  the  two  women  were  sleeping, 
awakened  them,  and  told  Fannie  that  she  “must  leave  that 
man  be.” 

The  frightened  girl  promised — anything  to  send  the 
ghastly  white  figures  back  to  their  roaring  automobiles. 

Six  months  later,  again  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
they  crashed  their  way  into  the  house  and  whipped  Fannie 
with  straps. 

It  takes  men  without  one  blemish  on  their  characters  to 
deal  out  punishment  like  that.  But  were  these  men  without 
blemish?  The  names  of  the  men  who  had  been  indicted 
for  whipping  Fannie  Daniels  were  taken  to  the  mayor. 

“That  fellow,”  he  said  of  one,  “was  the  village  drunkard 
until  three  years  ago.  Ever  since  he  swore  off  and  got 
religion  he’s  been  all  hell  in  favor  of  virtue.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  laughed,  as  another  name  was  read  to 
him.  “One  time  his  wife  went  away  on  a  visit  and  he  brought 
a  woman  to  his  home  from  Montgomery.  Raised  so  much 
hell  drinking  every  night  that  the  officials  had  to  send 
her  away.” 

Another  name  was  shown  him.  “Yes,  him,”  laughed  the 
mayor.  “Why,  less  than  six  months  ago  he  called  me  off  to 
one  side  and  tried  to  give  me  a  quart  of  whiskey.” 

“There  is  not  one  of  ’em  righteous  enough  to  criticize 
any  mortal,  much  less  whip  him  for  being  bad.  That’s 
what  makes  me  so  mad  about  it  all.  If  any  one  of  them 
was  good  enough  to  whip  a  fellow,  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad. 
Why,  they  ain’t  even  brave  enough  to  whip  a  good  strong 
man.  That’s  why  they  pick  on  women  and  girls.” 
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In  the  state  capitol  building  sat  Charles  G.  McCall, 
newly-elected  attorney  general  of  the  state,  former  officer 
in  the  World  War,  who  only  a  few  weeks  before  had  con¬ 
victed  a  half  dozen  men  in  another  county  of  whipping 
a  boy  for  taking  a  drink  on  church  property.  A  grand  jury 
was  called  in  Crenshaw  County.  Some  of  the  floggers  con¬ 
fessed.  Thirty-four  were  indicted,  on  102  different  counts. 

The  town  which  had  elected  an  anti-Klan  mayor  thought 
the  whippers  were  whipped.  But  they  reckoned  without  a 
great  power  up  in  the  state  capitol.  Bibb  Graves,  Governor 
of  Alabama,  is  of  the  Klan.  So  are  most  of  the  state’s 
officials. 

On  the  day  that  the  whipping  trials  were  set  a  great 
throng  was  in  the  courthouse.  “The  crowd  cheered  for 
every  point  made  by  the  defense,”  is  the  record  of  a  Mont¬ 
gomery  newspaper  reporter. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  a  man 
who  was  a  confessed  whipper  of  a  negro  woman.  Two 
days  later  the  same  jury  brought  in  a  second  verdict  of 
acquittal. 

Thaxton  Miller,  indicted  for  whipping  Travis  Bozeman, 
a  white  man,  was  set  free. 

Charles  McCall  rose  in  court. 

“I  withdraw  from  the  case,”  he  announced.  “The  state 
police  have  shown  a  frenzied  desire  to  help  the  defense.” 

In  his  possession  he  had  a  letter  which  had  been  seized 
among  Ira  Thompson’s  papers.  It  was  written  by  the  head 
of  the  state  Klan  to  Ira  Thompson,  the  indicted  head  of  the 
local  Klan. 

“I’ll  see  the  Governor  and  get  him  to  hamstring  McCall,” 
was  the  purport  if  not  the  text  of  the  letter. 

Bibb  Graves,  Governor  of  Alabama,  could  not  call  off 
Charles  McCall ,  but  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  lagged  and  even  the  state  detectives,  upon  whom  Mc¬ 
Call  was  necessarily  dependent  for  assistance,  failed  him  in 
the  court  room. 

When  the  citizens  of  Cremshaw  County  are  ready  to 
help  me  clean  up  their  community  I’ll  come  back  again,”  an¬ 
nounced  McCall.  And  he  went  back  to  Montgomery. 
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The  attorney  general  of  Alabama  has  never  received 
any  bona  fide  assistance  from  the  law  enforcement  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state  government  in  any  of  its  efforts  to  bring 
to  justice  those  who,  under  hood  and  robe,  have  been  guilty 
of  whipping  defenseless  men  and  women  in  this  state. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  this  state  has  placed  every 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  this  office’s  uncovering  these 
crimes.  As  at  present  governed  and  led  in  Alabama,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  the  greatest  menace  to  constituted  au¬ 
thority.  The  power  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  thwart  justice 
and  hide  the  identity  of  criminals  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  to  every  honest  citizen. 

“I  went  to  Crenshaw  County  at  the  request  of  the  circuit 
solicitor,  who  is  a  fearless,  upright  official.  The  grand  jury 
of  that  county  is  responsible  for  the  102  indictments.  I 
withdrew  from  the  prosecution  after  presentation  of  two 
distinct  types  of  cases — one  a  negro  case,  with  confession 
of  the  defendants,  and  the  other  a  white  case,  with  no  con¬ 
fession  introduced. 

“I  felt  that,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  evidence,  no 
conviction  could  be  obtained.  The  state  law  enforcement 
officials  exercised  an  apparent  frenzied  effort  to  assist  the 
defense  and  not  the  state.  The  report  of  evidence  in  the 
floggings,  made  by  the  law  enforcement  department,  was 
found  in  the  safe  of  the  local  Exalted  Cyclops ;  along  with 
it  was  also  found  a  letter  from  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the 
Klan,  evidencing  a  prior  plot  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  my 
office. 

“The  Ku  Klux  lawyers,  the  Grand  Dragon  and  other  im¬ 
portant  defense  witnesses  were  evidently  receiving  the 
sympathetic  endorsement  of  the  chief  of  the  state  law  en¬ 
forcement  department  and  his  deputies,  who  were  on  the 
ground.  They  made  no  effort  to  assist  the  state. 

“The  solicitor  withdrew  the  indictments,  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  file  again. 

“This  does  not  mean  the  end  of  things.” 

The  crowd  in  the  court  room  cheered  when  Thaxton 
Miller  was  acquitted. 
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“On  the  evening  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  in¬ 
dictments,”  says  a  correspondent,  “while  sitting  in  a  parked 
car  outside  a  drug  store,  I  heard  a  heated  argument  within. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  right  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  to  flog.  It  was  actually  being  discussed  by  apparently 
sane  individuals.  That  speaks  for  itself  and  tells  the  whole 
story.” 

There  are  still  over  500  unpunished  flogging  cases  in 
other  counties  of  Alabama.  They  have  all  come  to  light 
since  McCall  announced  that  he  would  fight  the  hooded 
floggers. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  which 
is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  everybody,  where  the  leader  of 
a  hooded  mob  in  that  locality,  murdered  a  young  girl.  I 
do  not  remember  his  title,  it  matters  not  whether  he  was 
a  giggler,  a  gobbler,  or  a  tickler.  He  was  convicted.  The 
evidence  showed  that  he  had  bitten  the  nipple  from  the 
breast  of  the  woman.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  in  his 
address  to  the  jury,  referred  to  this  brute  as  “a  giggling, 
cackling  degenerate,  whose  every  act  was  beastly.” 

Recently  I  read  an  article,  by  a  minister  in  a  distant 
state,  in  which  he  was  advocating  the  law  of  Moses  as  laid 
down  three  thousand  years  ago.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  old  adage,  “an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.” 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  had  been  the  victims  of  such  ignorance  as  laid 
down  by  the  old  Mosaic  law.  The  hands  of  Moses  were 
dyed  in  the  blood  of  more  than  one  victim.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  infamous  law  against  witches ;  ordering 
the  slaughter  of  innocent  women  and  children,  but  he  saved 
all  young  girls  for  immoral  purposes. 

When  I  think  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  advocating  the 
same  laws,  made  by  a  man  who  lived  3000  years  ago,  for  a 
bunch  of  slaves  and  savages,  to  be  enforced  in  this,  the 
twentieth  century,  I  am  reminded  of  the  minister  who  a 
few  years  ago  was  crying  out :  “An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.” 

He  lived  up  to  his  creed,  however,  for  when  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  scandal  broke  in  Portland,  wherein  he  was  charged 
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with  others  with  unnatural  crimes  with  boys  who  were 
in  their  charge  for  protection,  he  committed  suicide. 

Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  eastern  states,  a  prominent 
young  minister  preached  a  strong  sermon  one  Sunday  in 
which  he  advocated  strongly  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  code  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.” 

That  night  he  took  his  sweetheart  out  for  a  pleasure 
trip  in  a  row  boat.  He  beat  her  to  death  with  an  oar,  and 
after  placing  a  weight  around  her  body,  threw  her  lifeless 
corpse  into  the  lake.  Three  days  later  her  body  was  found. 
The  minister  was  arrested  and  charged  with  murder. 

It  was  proved  that  she  was  pregnant,  through  the  mini¬ 
ster’s  relations  with  her,  and  he  had  murdered  her  in  order 
to  get  her  out  of  the  way  and  avoid  a  scandal  in  his 
church.  At  the  very  time  he  was  preaching  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  he  was 
planning  the  murder  of  his  sweetheart. 

This  hypocrite  was  convicted  and  hanged  shortly  there¬ 
after. 

Only  recently  the  daily  newspapers  have  been  filled 
with  the  crime  of  an  elder  in  a  church  in  one  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  states.  He  was  arrested  and  charged  with  assault¬ 
ing  and  murdering  a  young  girl  in  her  early  teens.  This 
elder  has  been  noted  as  an  advocate  of  masked  mobs,  and 
it  developed  after  his  arrest,  that  this  was  not  the  first 
girl  he  had  assaulted.  Over  a  period  of  years,  according  to 
his  confession,  he  had  assaulted  a  number  of  young  girls. 
His  interest  in  masked  mobs  was  merely  to  turn  suspicion 
from  himself  and  endeavor  to  hang  innocent  men. 

A  star  reporter  for  one  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies, 
in  describing  the  kidnapping  and  atrocious  murder  of  this 
young  girl  by  the  elder  of  the  church,  said : 

“Here  we  find  a  husband  and  father,  a  church  elder,  who 
has  attacked  an  innocent  girl,  killed  her,  and  mutilated 
her  body.  When  an  investigation  was  made  into  his  life, 
it  was  discovered  this  was  not  his  first  attack  on  defenseless 
girls.  Twice,  before,  he  confessed,  he  had  assaulted  them. 
And  he  used  the  clever  ruse  of  participating  in  the  man- 
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hunt  with  the  authorities,  demanding  among  the  loudest 
that  the  guilty  man  be  lynched.” 

It  is  such  hypocrites  as  the  foregoing  that  turn  the  belief 
of  many  against  Christianity,  that  is,  the  devil  working 
through  mankind.  The  devil  saw  his  grip  being  loosened 
on  the  human  race  after  the  birth  of  Christ  and  he  invaded 
the  church.  When  a  minister  of  the  gospel  falls  prey  to 
the  devil  and  brings  disgrace  to  his  church  it  makes  the 
work  just  that  much  harder  for  many,  good,  God-loving 
ministers  who  are  sincerely  working  for  the  Divine  Power. 


Note:  When  Moses  was  a  young  man,  he  killed  an  Egyptian. 
After  disposing  of  the  body  he  left  the  country  and  became  a  “fugitive 
from  justice,”  as  we  would  say  today.  This  information  can  be  found 
-'hapter  Two  of  the  Second  Book  of  Moses.  It  reads : 

“And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  saw  an  Egyptian  smiting  a 
Hebrew,  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that 
there  wus  no  man,  he  smote  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand. 
And  he  went  out  the  second  day,  and,  behold,  two  men  of  the  Hebrews 
were  striving  together;  and  he  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong, 
Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow?  And  he  said,  Who  made  thee 
a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us?  Thinkest  thou  to  kill  me,  as  thou 
kiiledst  the  Egyptian?  And  Moses  feared,  and  said,  Surely  the  thing 
is  known.  Moses  fled  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian.” 

AH  this  happened  before  Moses  wrote  the  “tooth  for  tooth”  law. 
,, ®  ,was  with  us  today  and  killed  a  man,  as  he  did  then,  we  would 
call  his  act,  “premeditated  first  degree  murder.” 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  SHYSTER  LAWYER 

THE  shyster  lawyer  is  a  trickish  knave.  I  find  him  in 
the  prison  system.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  existing 
around  our  county  jails  and  courts  of  justice  is  he 
with  the  evil  eye — the  shyster  lawyer.  He  is  in  a  class  all 
by  himself  when  it  comes  to  petty  thieving  and  down-right 
rascality.  The  slop-barrel  prowler,  the  doormat  thief,  the 
grave-yard  ghoul,  even  the  steal-candy-from-a-kid  sort, 
must  all  step  back  for  the  shyster  lawyer  when  it  comes  to 
the  transaction  of  affairs  exceeded  in  their  dirtiness  only 
by  their  smallness.  He  is  the  king-pin  of  crookedness,  and 
a  curse  to  all  humanity  with  whom  he  deals,  yet  without 
him  penitentiaries  would  go  out  of  business. 

Webb  says:  “Shyster  lawyers  have  brought  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  law  into  such  ill-repute  that  in  these  days  even  judges 
of  highest  tribunals  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and, 
too  often,  with  just  cause,  while  everyone  forced  to  deal 
with  the  supposedly  honest  attorney  is  fearful  of  being 
worsted. 

“The  shyster  lawyer,  sometimes  called  the  ambulance 
chaser,  is  a  hanger-on  of  the  county  or  municipal  court, 
or  both.  His  knowledge  of  law  is  extremely  limited  and 
he  depends  upon  robbing  the  robber  for  a  living.  As  a 
rule,  the  offender,  caught  with  any  amount  of  money  on 
his  person,  (if  it  cannot  be  proven  as  immediate  stolen 
property,  in  which  case  it  is  confiscated  by  the  arresting 
authorities)  will  hire  the  best  “mouthpiece”  (attorney)  to 
be  had  with  his  funds  and  fight  himself  clear.  So  it  is  the 
victim  who  is  financially  down  who  turns  to  the  shyster 
as  the  last  resort,  even  knowing  that  he  will  be  worsted  in 
his  fight  for  liberty,  regardless  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.” 

Many  an  innocent  man  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
through  these  shysters,  aided  by  the  judge  and  prosecutor, 
just  because  it  saved  trouble  and  the  victim  was  the  “goat” 
not  worth  mentioning. 
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The  dupe  is  visited  and  told  that  the  outlook  is  bad  and 
that  if  he  stands  trial  he  will  be  convicted  anyway,  and  get 
the  limit.  Good  logic  that — to  one  who  has  no  friends  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  poor  dupe  turns  that  over 
in,  his  mind,  and  at  the  next  visit  agrees  to  do  as  he  is  told. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  given  the  shyster,  or  thief  of  a 
lawyer,  an  order  for  all  that  he  has  in  the  front  office,  even 
to  necktie  and  socks  and  suspenders,  whereupon  he  is 
hustled  into  court,  pleads  guilty  to  a  crime  that  he  has 
never  committed,  and  off  he  goes  to  the  penitentiary  to  be 
made  into  a  first-class  criminal. 

That  cannot  be  true,  you  think.  Well,  it  is  true  and 
practiced  every  day  in  criminal  courts.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  care  is  taken  not  to  arrest  anyone  who  is  liable 
to  make  trouble.  The  judge  knows  it,  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  is  aware  of  it,  and  the  sheriff  also,  yet  such  practices 
are  allowed  to  continue. 

‘One  of  the  many  afflictions  which  beset  a  prisoner  and 
from  which  he  has  little  protection,  is  the  shyster  lawyer. 
The  money  that  he  takes  from  the  man  behind  the  bars,  and 
his  relatives,  is  enormous.  He  preys  upon  the  ignorance  of 
his  victims  and  he  has  no  conscientious  scruples  whatever. 
The  pitiful  result  of  his  operations  never  bothers  him.  He 
is  generally  a  good  talker,  and  to  hear  him  tell  it  he  has 
unlimited  influence  with  the  governor,  the  board  of  pardons, 
the  warden,  and  anybody  and  everybody  that  might  possibly 
be  of  aid  to  the  prisoner  in  securing  his  release.  All  that 
he  has  to  do  is  to  give  the  order  and  the  whole  legal  mach¬ 
inery  of  the  state  will  be  turned  upside  down.  His  chief 
assets  are  a  glib  tongue  and  plenty  of  cheek,  and  what  he 
does  not  know  about  the  law  he  makes  up  for  in  ‘bunk.' 
He  is  in  evidence  from  the  prisoner's  arrest  up  to  the  time 
of  his  release,  except  when  he  is  wanted.  He  can  secure 
a  pardon,  a  commutation  of  sentence,  a  parole,  a  good  job 
inside  the  prison,  or  anything  the  prisoner  desires,  and  all 
that  he  asks  for  is  a  stipulated  sum  in  advance  to  be  used 
as  expense  money.” 

All  the  information  he  is  looking  for  regarding  his  pros¬ 
pective  client  is  his  financial  resources.  If  the  amount  is 
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satisfactory  the  shyster  obtains  an  interview  with  him,  and 
after  ascertaining  his  requirements  he  answers  his  client, 
“there  is  nothing  fo  it” ;  all  he  (the  shyster)  has  to  do  is 
to  whisper  in  the  judge’s  ear,  and  “you’ll  be  on  the  street 
next  week.”  The  prisoner  naturally  inquires  what  the 
lawyer’s  fee  will  be,  and  the  shyster  names  a  sum  two 
or  three  times  in  excess  of  the  visible  resources  of  the 
victim,  but  even  if  he  states  the  impossibility  of  raising 
any  such  amount,  the  shyster  will  take  the  case  for  what¬ 
ever  there  is  in  sight,  be  it  ever  so  small. 

After  securing  the  money  and  forgetting  to  give  a 
receipt,  the  shyster  visits  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
prisoner,  and  by  means  of  his  usual  tactics,  obtains  from 
them  all  the  money  he  can.  After  he  gets  all  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  collect,  he  will  forget  all  about  his  client — until  he 
hears  that  he  has  more  money. 

Many  prisoners  in  penitentiaries  are  illiterate,  and  both 
they  and  their  relatives  are  very  poor.  This  swindling  by 
the  shyster  causes  untold  suffering  in  many  instances;  not 
only  this,  but  it  is  positively  cruel  to  many  of  the  prisoners’ 
mothers,  wives,  and  children,  who  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  prisoner’s  support,  to  raise  false  hopes  when  the 
shyster  knows  well  that  they  can  never  be  realized. 

The  shyster  is  reasonably  certain  that  he  will  never 
be  called  upon  to  account  for  his  nefarious  operations,  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  character  and  ignorance 
of  his  victims  furnish  many  loop  holes  by  means  of  which 
he  can  escape  if  called  to  account. 

A  shyster  lawyer  is  a  disgrace  to  any  community,  even 
a  penitentiary.  He  is  a  despicable  grafter,  on  the  same 
level  with  the  quack  doctor  and  the  door-mat  thief.  The 
bar  associations  would  get  rich  pickings  if  they  would  send 
investigators  to  prisons  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the 
conduct  of  lawyers  who  must  of  necessity,  be  under  sus¬ 
picion. 

However,  the  shyster  is  a  necessity — for  the  system; 
but  for  him  the  penitentiary  would  be  short  on  population. 
The  criminal  with  money  hires  brains  to  defend  him — and 
escapes  the  penalty;  the  moneyless,  petty  offender  without 
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friends,  who  hires  the  shyster  with  a  piece  of  red  string 
and  a  collar  button — where  else  would  you  expect  him  to 
land? 

Unjust  convictions  among  the  poor  and  helpless,  and 
especially  among  our  ignorant  foreign  population,  are  more 
frequent  than  we  care  to  admit.  The  most  prolific  abuses 
are  what  are  known  as  “assigned”  cases  in  which  the  defend¬ 
ants  and  their  families  are  too  poor  to  furnish  bail  or 
employ  counsel.  They  come  to  the  bar  of  justice  crushed 
in  spirit,  and  if  innocent,  in  mortal  terror  of  the  law  and 
resigned  to  any  fate.  Their  assigned  counsel,  whose  re¬ 
tained  clients  are  his  chief  interests,  easily  convinces  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to  his  pauper  client  if  the 
prosecutor  will  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  lesser  form  of 
crime  or  be  content  to  recommend  a  moderate  sentence. 
And  so,  before  the  fellow  knows  what  has  happened  to 
him  and  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  tell  the  story,  he 
takes  the  advice  hurriedly  given  him  as  he  stands  quivering 
at  the  bar ;  and  so  he  finds  himself  on  the  way  to  prison. 
That  such  a  system  results  in  innocent  men  being  branded 
and  punished  as  criminals  admits  of  no  doubt. 

One  writer  says:  “There  are  scores  of  eminent  lawyers 
and  jurists  who  favor  the  Public  Defender  movement  as  a 
protection  against  the  shyster  lawyers  and  malpractice  in 
courts.  They  know  by  experience  whereof  they  speak,  and 
their  approval — these  men  are  in  close  touch  with  court 
outrages  is  acknowledgment  of  the  great  evil  practiced 
upon  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  upheld  by  courts  and  the 
prison  system. 

I  may  add  in  closing  this  chapter,  that  the  hardest  time 
I  have  served  in  prison,  was  the  few  days  I  was  compelled 
to  work  beside  a  shyster  lawyer  who  had  been  sent  to  this 
institution  for  robbing  orphans.  He  had  all  the  ear-marks 
of  a  rat,  including  the  beady  eyes.  It  was  most  disagree¬ 
able  to  be  near  him.  The  odor  from  his  body  was  similar 
to  a  sewer.  He  was  fuzzy  headed  and  his  features  were 
so  freckled  as  to  indicate  a  mule  had  snorted  bran  into  his 
face.  His  every  action  stamped  him  to  be  human  filth. 
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It  is  my  intention  to  give  the  reader  every  side  of 
human  nature  as  I  have  found  it  here,  therefore,  I  must 
bring  these  characters  before  you.  And  I  believe  that  is 
what  every  open-minded  man  and  woman  wants — facts. 
However,  such  things  as  this  will  not  interest  the  single- 
track,  closed  brain,  whose  opinions  are  already  formed. 
Such  characters  will  not  read  any  further  than  the  first 
chapter  in  this  book.  It  will  not  appeal  to  them.  Many 
of  them  have  prejudices,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  forefathers.  They  are  hair-brained  bub¬ 
ble-blowers  and  will  admit  they  never  change  their  minds 
or  their  father’s  belief.  They  maintain  that  the  ideas  of 
their  fathers  were  good  enough  for  them  and  perhaps  they 
cannot  be  censured  for  that.  If  a  man’s  father  is  a  jackass 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  bray  like  a  mule. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  the  intelligent  who  will  stay  with  me 
through  this  book. 

A  man  in  an  eastern  city  writes  that  the  most  despisable 
creature  in  his  city  is  a  top-heavy,  conceited  shyster  law¬ 
yer.  His  cunning  and  ape-like  grin  finally  secured  the 
shyster  the  appointment  of  city  dog  catcher,  which  affected 
his  head  very  much. 

He  is  of  the  type  that  is  cowardly  and  cruel,  without 
a  soul  and  without  a  heart,  a  snake  in  nature  and  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  any  city.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  the  slums,  to 
the  redlight  district,  to  our  jails  and  would  no  doubt  be  a 
disgrace  in  hell. 

A  landlady  of  a  redlight  district  in  one  of  the  great 
cities  writes:  “That  the  most  debased,  unspeakable  de¬ 
generate  that  ever  visited  the  alleys  of  ill-fame,  was  a  de¬ 
spicable  shyster  lawyer,  who  preyed  upon  the  earnings  of 
the  unfortunate  women.”  His  frauds  became  so  aggra¬ 
vated  that  she  barred  him  from  coming  into  her  place  of 
business.  He  was  eventually  barred  from  the  entire  tender¬ 
loin  district,  by  the  inmates  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  lowest  joints,  which  was  made  up  of  hop-heads 
who  were  almost  as  base  as  the  shyster  lawyer. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  facts  and  they  are  things 
the  intelligent  mind  wishes  to  know.  However,  the  shyster 
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will  not  appreciate  this  publicity.  In  fact,  the  shyster  will 
be  the  one  to  find  fault  with  these  statements.  His  peculiar 
type  will  immediately  cry  “sham.” 

Should  the  thrust  go  home  to  the  shyster — and  it  will — 
he  will  criticize  every  paragraph  of  this  book,  provided  he 
has  not  already  been  exposed  for  some  act  of  degeneracy  or 
unnatural  crime.  This  book  is  written  for  men  and  women 
who  think  and  who  believe  in  justice. 


CHAPTER  XV 


SHYSTERS  AND  SHYSTERS 

ALONG  with  the  shyster  lawyer  it  is  well  to  mention 
some  of  the  criminal  and  degenerate  politicians  who 
do  the  dirty  work  for  the  various  political  organiza¬ 
tions  that  endeavor  to  control  the  officials  who  live  at  the 
public  expense. 

One  of  the  clever  criminal  politicians  of  England,  was 
Jonathan  Wild.  He  became,  as  it  were,  a  dictator;  but 
like  many  of  the  men  of  the  middle  ages,  he  owed  his  great¬ 
ness  to  his  double  dealings — similar  to  the  shyster  lowyer. 
From  a  small  beginning  he  became,  in  London  at  least,  the 
receiver-in-chief^  of  all  stolen  goods.  He  acquired  and 
maintained  this  position  by  the  persistent  application  of 
two  principles :  he  did  his  best  to  aid  the  law  in  conviction 
of  all  those  wrong-doers  who  would  not  recognize  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  he  did  his  best  to  repair  the  losses  of  all  those 
who  had  been  plundered,  and  who  took  him  into  their  con¬ 
fidence.  By  degrees  he  set  up  an  office  for  the  recovery 
of  missing  property,  at  which  the  government  must,  for  a 
time,  have  connived.  Here  the  robbed  sought  an  audience 
of  the  only  man  who  could  promise  them  restitution. 

He  had  in  his  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death.  If  he 
could  reward  the  thief  who  submitted  to  him,  he  could 
hang  the  robber  who  omitted  to  seek  his  protection.  If  he 
could,  for  a  sufficient  fee,  discover  what  had  been  lost,  he 
could,  when  his  claims  were  forgotten,  make  the  losers  re¬ 
pent  their  lack  of  worldly  wisdom. 

He  did  what  political  parties  had  done  in  earlier  times. 
He  used,  without  stint  or  scruple,  all  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  either  to  insure  his  own  safety,  or  to  crush  any¬ 
one  whom  he  suspected.  It  was  necessary,  according  to 
public  opinion  of  his  time,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
thieves  and  robbers  should  be  hung;  he  satisfied  at  once 
the  popular  notion  of  justice  and  his  own  principles  by 
bringing  to  the  gallows  all  who  concealed  their  booty,  or 
refused  to  share  it  with  him.  He  provided  also  a  few  ad- 
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ditional  victims  in  the  form  of  persons  who  had  committed 
no  offense  whatever.  Sometimes  he  destroyed  them  because 
they  were  unfortunately  in  possession  of  evidence  against 
himself,  sometimes  only  because  a  heavy  reward  had  been 
offered  for  the  conviction  of  anyone  who  might  have  per¬ 
petrated  a  great  crime,  and  because,  with  the  gang  at  his 
back,  it  was  quite  easy  to  prove  the  case  against  the  inno¬ 
cent  as  against  the  guilty,  nevertheless,  Wild’s  greatness 
had  a  sudden  fall.  He  was  arrested  for  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  a  highwayman  near  Bow,  and  his  enemies  at 
once  took  courage.  He  was  speedily  overwhelmed  with 
evidence,  and  was  hanged  in  1725. 

One  of  the  first  decrees  issued  by  Nero  upon  his  as¬ 
cendency  to  power  in  the  political  world  was  to  order  the 
execution  of  his  own  mother  in  a  secret  way.  His  first 
effort  to  have  her  slain  having  failed,  he  framed  the  mes¬ 
senger  that  Agrippina  (his  mother)  had  sent  to  him. 

Nero,  hearing  that  Agerimus  had  come  to  him  with  a 
message  from  Agrippina,  adopted  a  theatrical  contrivance 
to  make  him  look  like  a  criminal ;  while  Agerimus  was 
delivering  his  message,  he  threw  down  a  dagger  at  his 
feet.  He  then  commanded  him  to  be  put  in  chains,  as  if 
he  had  been  detected  in  an  attempt  at  assassination,  in 
order  that  he  might  invent  a  false  story  of  his  mother’s 
having  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  emperor,  and  then, 
through  shame  of  her  crime  being  detected,  having  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  Nero  then  sent  a  squad  of  his  troops  and 
Agrippina  was  put  to  death. 

Every  reader  of  ancient  history  knows  the  story  of  the 
terrible  cruelties  inflicted  by  Nero,  of  the  thousands  of 
Christians  who  were  burned  that  the  streets  of  Rome  might 
be  lighted.  No  doubt  if  he  were  alive  today,  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life,  he  would  perhaps,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
mania  for  cruelty  follow  the  occupation  of  a  butcher,  or 
executioner,  or,  if  nothing  better,  a  dog  catcher.  If  he 
were  in  one  of  the  southern  states  he  would  no  doubt  be 
found  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  state  as  a  whipping-boss  in 
one  of  the  convict  camps.  He  might  even  aspire  to  become 
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a  shyster  lawyer,  being  by  nature  a  strong  advocate  of 
capital  punishment  in  all  its  hideousness. 

One  of  the  rulers  of  Rome  preceding  Nero,  had  servants 
brought  before  him  and  gave  them  poison  that  he  might 
witness  their  agony  while  dying. 

Rome  had  another  ruler,  the  greatest  brute  of  all.  He 
was,  beyond  question,  the  most  vicious  degenerate  and 
sexual  pervert  that  ever  ruled  over  an  empire.  He  had 
hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  at  his  beck  and  call  upon  whom 
he  practiced  every  conceivable  form  of  degeneracy.  He 
was  at  last  choked  to  death  by  a  wrestler  who  had  been 
employed  for  that  purpose  by  his  mother  and  sisters  to 
enter  his  room  while  he  was  asleep — drunk.  Were  he  alive 
today,  he  would  likely  be  found  among  the  shyster  lawyers 
that  fill  the  commonwealth. 

I  should  like  to  relate  an  experience  that  I  had  some 
five  years  ago.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  in  one  of 
the  eastern  states;  it  was  well  written,  and  ran  something 
like  this:  “I  have  just  read  one  of  your  short  stories,  Mr. 
Murphy,  in  an  eastern  publication.  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
you  and  believe  I  can  secure  your  liberty.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  very  influential  and  who  no  doubt  can  secure  your 
release.” 

Of  course  I  looked  askance  at  a  letter  like  this  coming 
from  a  stranger  in  a  different  state.  But  the  following 
day  I  was  enlightened.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  sheriff 
of  the  same  city  in  which  he  informed  me  that  the  officials 
had  just  raided  the  office  of  my  would-be  benefactor  and 
had  found  a  copy  of  the  letter  mailed  to  me,  that  they  had 
arrested  the  owner  of  the  office  who  was  a  shyster  lawyer 
and  had  already  victimized  many  by  his  tale  of  influential 
friends. 

This  particular  shyster  had  deserted  his  little  girl  in 
another  state  and  his  most  “influential  friend”  was  the 
janitor  who  cleaned  the  building. 

In  another  instance,  I  received  a  letter — a  most  insulting 
letter,  from  a  woman,  who  stated  that  her  husband  had 
purchased  one  of  my  “filthy  old  books.”  She  went  on  to  in¬ 
form  me  that  she  had  thrown  it  in  the  fire ;  that  she  was  a 
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Christian  and  would  not  have  her  home  polluted  with  the 
books  of  a  “criminal.”  I  was  so  angry  that  I  dispatched  an 
answer  to  her  insult.  I  tempered  the  letter  with  reason 
and  drew  her  into  a  correspondence  and  in  a  few  weeks 
learned  the  cause  of  her  vitriolic  letter  to  me.  She  had  two 
brothers  living  in  the  south,  one  was  the  whipping-boss  of  a 
prison  contractor  and  the  other  was  employed  as  a  shyster 
lawyer  by  the  same  contractor  to  protest  to  the  governor 
the  release  of  any  of  the  convicts  working  for  the  con¬ 
tractor.  This  woman  had  been  brought  up  among  a  class 
of  labor-stealers  and  brutes  and  knew  only  what  she  had 
heard  her  brothers  speak  of.  To  her,  every  man  convicted 
of  any  offense,  was  something  to  be  detested. 

In  a  final  letter  to  her,  I  told  her  how  sorry  I  was  that 
she  had  been  shocked  because  her  husband  had  brought 
home  one  of  my  books  and  that  since  she  was  a  good 
Christian,  no  doubt  she  would  forgive  her  errant  husband 
for  bringing  to  her  notice  the  “filthy  book”  of  a  convict, 
and  that  if  her  hands  had  never  touched  anything  worse 
than  my  book,  she  need  have  no  fear  in  asking  for  a  harp 
in  the  Great  Beyond  where  she  hopes  to  walk  the  golden 
streets,  accompanied  by  her  shyster  lawyer  brother.  A 
woman  of  this  type  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  belongs 
in  the  same  class  as  a  minister  who  lived  in  a  certain  cen¬ 
tral  state  a  few  years  ago  who  had  a  mania  for  writing  in¬ 
sulting  letters  to  prisoners  in  jails. 

He  came  into  the  limelight  through  the  finding  of  his 
wife  and  her  father  and  mother  murdered.  It  was  an 
extremely  brutal  affair  and  the  country  was  at  a  fever  pitch 
for  some  time.  This  minister  was  leading  a  posse  in  the 
hills  trying  to  arrest  a  suspect  for  the  crime,  but  the  culprit 
seemingly  made  his  escape.  A  skilled  detective  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  employed  to  run  the  matter  to  earth  and  bring 
the  guilty  party  to  justice.  This  detective  soon  found  a 
motive  for  the  crime;  he  ascertained  the  minister  would 
inherit  all  of  the  property  not  only  of  his  wife  but  of  her 
parents  in  the  case  of  their  death.  The  minister  told  so 
many  conflicting  stories  that  he  came  under  suspicion, 
and  when  presented  with  the  evidence  the  detective  had 
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gathered,  broke  down  and  confessed.  He  was  hanged 
shortly  thereafter. 

It  is  Christians  of  this  kind  that  have  sold  into  slavery 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  have  looked  with  approval 
at  the  most  fiendish  tortures  committed  on  helpless  victims 
in  the  name  of  religion. 

It  was  Christians  of  this  kind,  that  persecuted  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus,  when  he  stated  that,  beyond  the  waters 
there  was  a  “new  world.”  It  is  religion  of  this  kind  that 
has  held  the  world  in  darkness  and  has  tried  to  keep  man¬ 
kind  down  with  old  Mosaic  laws,  laid  down  to  a  bunch  of 
slaves  and  savages  three  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  such  Christians  as  these  that  own  long  rows  of 
tenement  houses  in  the  larger  cities  which  are  rented  to  un¬ 
fortunate  women  at  an  exorbitant  price,  where  they  may 
sell  themselves  until  virtue  ceases  to  have  a  price.  It  is 
such  Christians  that  have  sent  thousands  to  the  stake, 
and  hanged  women  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  for  their 
hungry  babies. 

It  is  such  religion  as  this  that  has  caused  the  amputa¬ 
tion  of  an  author’s  ears,  and  their  being  nailed  to  a  post 
for  criticizing  the  faith  of  a  duke.  Such  religion  as  this 
has  snatched  children  from  the  breasts  of  their  mothers  and 
sold  them  into  slavery. 

This  is  the  kind  of  religion  that  permeated  the  howling 
mob  that  crucified  Christ  on  the  hill  of  Golgotha,  and  gave 
him  vinegar  to  drink  when  his  hands  and  feet  were  nailed 
to  the  cross. 

A  real  Christian  would  never  think  of  writing  an  in¬ 
sulting  letter  to  any  unfortunate  in  the  jails  throughout 
the  land.  Nor  would  a  true  Christian  approve  of  the  brutal 
acts  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  very  founders 
of  the  religion  these  people  claim  to  possess  were  all  im¬ 
prisoned,  died  in  prison,  were  beheaded,  burned  at  the  stake, 
or  nailed  to  the  cross  as  outcasts. 

These  were  the  real  Christians,  and  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ;  while  that  fanatical  group  of  morons  who  profess 
religion,  while  their  every  act  would  bring  a  blush  of  shame 
to  the  brazen  front  of  the  foulest  fiend  that  ever  howled  and 
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shrieked  in  the  sulphurous  valleys  of  hell — are  hypocrites 
and  mephistopheles  of  the  twentieth  century.  Their  every 
design  is  hellish,  hideous,  and  fiendish. 

I  have  plainly  shown  in  this  book  that  the  devil  seeks 
to  gain  control  over  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Often  we  find  that  those  who  are  the  cruelest  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  and  desire  for  punishment  for  others,  are  them¬ 
selves  guilty  of  some  of  the  most  vicious  acts,  and  have 
escaped  punishment  through  some  nefarious  method.  The 
leaders  of  mobs  are  cruel-hearted  criminals,  who  should  be 
the  last  to  punish  anyone.  They  are  controlled  by  the  devil. 
Those  who  have  committed  murder  and  escaped  punishment, 
most  relentlessly  condemn  the  man  who  is  paying  for  his 
crime.  They  are  unforgiving,  cruel  and  cowardly. 

In  one  of  my  previous  books  which  was  published  a  few 
months  ago,  I  was  advised  to  refrain  from  making  remarks 
about  certain  guards  who  had  been  discharged  from  this 
institution.  I  was  advised  that  any  detrimental  statement 
that  I  might  make  against  those  who  had  been  discharged 
might  bring  a  reaction  against  me ;  that  it  was  possible  some 
of  the  former  guards  might  file  a  protest  against  me  for 
the  purpose  of  revenge.  It  was  pointed  out  that  guards 
who  would  try  to  frame  their  superior  officers,  would  not 
hesitate  to  frame  a  prisoner  who  would  dare  speak  of 
their  perfidy.  I  was  also  advised  to  speak  sparingly  of  the 
shyster  lawyer.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  shyster  who 
would  do  all  and  more  than  has  been  told  in  this  book,  would 
for  the  sake  of  revenge  file  a  protest  against  me  in  his 
fiendish  effort  to  keep  me  in  prison  the  remainder  of  my 
life.  I  was  advised  to  not  speak  of  masked  mobs  who  take 
innocent  people  out  and  beat  them  to  death.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  any  member  of  a  mob,  or  any  one  who  approved  of 
mobs  who  would  take  girls  and  women  out  and  whip  them 
until  the  blood  trickled  down  their  backs,  would  be  just  the 
coward  who  would  seek  revenge  by  filing  a  protest  against 
me  and  try  to  keep  me  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

But  to  such  characters,  I  will  say  to  them  one  and  all, 
“Pile  up  your  protests.” 
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Even  Christ,  on  the  cross,  looked  down  on  the  howling 
mob  of  protesting  fiends  who  were  crucifying  him,  and  said, 
“Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 
He  was  aware  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  devil  and 
that  the  majority  were  composed  of  every  conceivable  kind 
of  criminal.  Still,  Christ  asked  that  they  be  forgiven. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  TRAMP  PRINTER 

LAST  spring,  the  captain  of  the  yard  sent  an  old  man 
over  to  assist  me  in  the  flower  garden.  He  was, 
perhaps,  60  years  of  age.  The  passage  of  time  had 
stamped  many  wrinkles  upon  his  brow,  and  dissipation 
with  its  sister,  disappointment,  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
his  eyes. 

In  two  or  three  days  we  had  the  flower  garden  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and,  as  the  first  warm  days  of  summer  were 
approaching  we  found  it  very  agreeable  to  cast  our  hoes 
aside  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
and  walk  some  fifty  feet  across  the  flower  garden  and  drop 
down  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows,  where  the  rays  of  the 
early  summer  sun  were  obscured  by  the  floor  of  the  gallows. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  old  man  had  traveled  over  much 
of  the  world.  He  had  been  first  a  printer  and  then  a  report¬ 
er,  and  had  worked  for  many  of  the  great  metropolitan 
dailies  throughout  the  east.  He  knew  life  as  only  a  tramp 
reporter  can  know  it.  He  had  drunk  life  to  its  very  dregs 
and  had  found  the  final  contents  of  the  cup  to  be  filled  with 
gall  and  wormwood.  As  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  we 
shall  call  him  the  Tramp  Printer. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  discussed  the  garden  at  some 
length,  that  his  usual  reticent  manner  gave  way  to  a 
voluble  recital  of  his  past,  and  the  part  that  he  had  played 
as  a  reporter  on  some  of  the  “yellow-sheets”  that  prostitute 
the  newspaper  world.  I  believe  the  story  he  gave  me  in 
connection  with  the  unsavory  newspaper  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  readers,  and  I  am  passing  it  on,  without  comment, 
very  much  the  same  as  related  to  me  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows. 

“The  newspaper  of  today,  excepting  the  conservative 
sheet,  is  a  vaudeville  show  suited  to  the  patrons  of  the 
lowest  variety  theaters  and  of  the  race-track  gambling  in¬ 
stitutions.  This  vaudeville  exhibition  is  forced  down  to  two 
cents  on  week  days  and  to  five  or  ten  cents  on  Sundays. 
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The  Sabbath  vaudeville  is  more  florid,  and  contains  a  ten- 
ring-  circus ;  hence  the  higher  price. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  these  sheets  do  not  pay 
the  expenses  of  printing  them.  They  are  made  florid,  and 
of  the  cii  cus-race-course,  gambling-vaudeville  character 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  public  to  buy  them 
in  large  numbers.  These  flashy  papers  are  owned  as  a 
rule  by  men  who  are  part  owners  or  otherwise  interested 
in  some  crooked  business,  or  some  pet  scheme,  which  they 
are  trying  to  put  over  on  the  gullible  public.  Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together;  and  the  same  spirit  that  rules  the 
gambling  dens,  the  bawdy  house,  the  race-track,  and  the 
prize-fight  promotions,  is  seen  in  every  page  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  newspaper ;  the  same  diction  crops  out  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  others  are  hired  to  make  it  respectable;  and 
the  same  line  of  criticism  of  decent  people  are  found  there. 
The  haters  of  decency  and  reform  are  found  in  the  nests  of 
prostitutes,  in  gambling  hells,  on  the  race-track,  in  bootleg 
joints,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  sensational  newspaper. 

“A  sensational  paper  is  called  a  yellow  sheet  by  common 
consent,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  color  of  a  bad  egg, 
a  filthy  egg,  is  generally  yellow,  the  yolk  and  the  white 
having  run  together  when  the  egg  was  far  decayed. 

“A  newspaper  is  usually  known  as  yellow  when  it  runs 
big  type  headlines,  or  what  are  called  scare-heads.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  yellow  when  it  prints  sensational  news,  and  when 
it  includes  for  mere  malice,  mere  slander,  mere  trash,  mere 
political  effect,  or  for  any  unworthy  purpose,  news  that 
does  not  serve  to  furnish  the  day’s  history  in  decent  form. 
Any  attempt  at  sensation  makes  the  paper  a  yellow  sheet. 

“The  legitimate  press  is  a  publication  that  prints  the 
news,  gives  opinions,  educates  the  people,  reflects  public 
views  on  public  questions,  carries  notices  of  all  kinds  and 
of  a  proper  nature  to  the  people,  and  assists  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  people.  A  publication  that  appeals  to  the 
morbid,  the  curious,  the  criminal,  the  weak-minded  and  the 
slum  nature  of  the  masses  it  reaches,  is  not  a  legitimate 
newspaper  and  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 
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“One  of  the  most  common  traits  of  prevailing  human 
nature  is  the  willingness  to  believe  everything  that  is  heard 
or  read,  and  the  readiness  to  express  an  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other.  Harsh  criticism  generally  follows.  The 
morning  paper  brings  news  on  a  hundred  subjects,  and 
each  reader  thinks,  feels  and  talks  as  if  the  statements  were 
true,  and  many  angry  moods  flit  through  the  mind.  It  is 
the  design  of  the  yellow  paper  to  make  the  laboring  classes 
hate  their  employers,  and  the  employers  hate  the  unions. 
Malicious  articles  that  fire  the  anger  of  both  classes  are 
constantly  published  in  order  to  increase  circulation. 

“Most  people  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  their 
own  sense  of  knowledge  and  the  facts  as  presented  by  the 
paper.  Thus  when  a  man  read  of  his  death  in  the  morning 
daily  he  said  to  his  wife:  ‘I  hate  to  believe  what  the  Bung- 
blower  says.  I  have  pinned  my  faith  to  it  all  my  life,  and 
to  discredit  it  now  seems  a  shame.  I  may  be  dead  after  all, 
for  you  know,  do  you  not,  wife,  that  a  man  may  die  so 
suddenly  that  he  may  have  no  knowledge  of  it?  This  re¬ 
minds  me  that  the  Bungblower  once  said  that  a  man  was 
struck  by  the  cars  and  he  never  knew  it.  He  died  before 
he  had  time  to  think  about  it.  I  rather  think  that  I  may 
be  dead.  At  least  I  will  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
paper  and  wait  a  while  to  see  how  matters  develop.’ 

“Voters  are  confident  of  the  truth  of  what  they  read 
in  the  press.  They  never  stop  to  think  that  the  paper  has 
some  point  to  make  and  that  it  will  make  it  on  the  principle 
that  its  readers  will  believe  what  they  read;  therefore,  the 
paper’s  statement  of  it  must  prove  it.  They  do  not  know 
that  interviews  are  almost  always  made  up  out  of  what  is 
called  the  whole  cloth  in  such  matters ;  that  the  party  who  is 
said  to  be  interviewed  and  who  denies  it  is  charged  by  the 
papers  with  having  a  bad  memory  or  with  failing  mind. 
The  question  of  veracity  between  the  paper  and  the  citizen 
is  always  decided  in  favor  of  the  paper  because  the  citizen’s 
denial  is  not  published,  or  if  it  is,  is  garbled  and  distorted 
or  placed  where  it  will  not  be  seen.  The  paper  writes  much 
of  its  foreign  news  in  its  own  office;  the  central  news 
gatherers  get  a  few  items  from  abroad  and  enlarge  on  them 
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by  the  aid  of  their  imagination  from  two  or  three  lines  to 
several  columns;  the  special  correspondents  of  most  papers, 
the  men  who  do  deeds  of  daring,  such  as  calling  on  kings 
and  emperors,  shaping  the  destiny  of  armies  and  nations, 
are  all  safe  at  home  in  this  country  and  perhaps  never  were 
abioad,  or  if  they  were  would  not  go  far  out  of  their  apart¬ 
ments  for  fear  of  getting  lost.  Their  daring  episodes  and 
wonderful  interviews  with  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
are  so  well  written  that  they  carry  conviction  with  them, 
but  a  kind  of  conviction  that  is  far  from  the  kind  that  is 
1  eally  deserved ;  and  so  all  through  the  schemes  of  low 
animal  cunning  which  these  papers  foist  upon  a  believing 
public,  there  is  one  long  train  of  deception  and  fraud;  yet 
they  are  all  believed  by  the  readers. 

“If  the  editor  wishes  to  make  a  strong  point  in  a  political 
matier  he  will  cite  facts  of  his  own  creation,  change  history 
to  suit  the  argument  as  he  wishes  it  to  appear,  and  thus 
make  his  point,  which,  of  course,  will  be  impregnable. 

In  ten  thousand  women,  and  ten  thousand  men,  as  well, 
there  are  not  ten  who  are  free  from  some  past  error  or 
episode  that  is  best  left  unmentioned.  Many  enemies  have 
been  silenced  by  the  threat  to  expose  them,  and  nights  and 
days  of  unrest  and  worry  have  followed  the  warning.  There 
is,  today,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  a  school  teacher  whose 
past  career  is  known  to  only  a  few — possibly  to  one  person 
only — who  would  go  insane  if  the  merest  suggestion  or  hint 
were  made  that  publicity  would  be  given  it. 

“Several  New  York  editors  of  the  sensational  sheets  of 
that  city,  have  learned  this  phase  of  human  nature,  and 
work  upon  the  theory  that  most  men  have  something  in 
their  past  lives  that  they  want  to  keep  from  the  public.  A 
hint  from  a  reporter  that  the  scandal  will  be  printed,  is 
sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  what  the  scandal  is. 
The  man  who  is  thus  warned  will  begin  to  think  and  ponder, 
and  recall  everything  that  might  come  to  light,  finally  hit¬ 
ting  upon  something  that  he  believes  is  known  to  the  paper, 
while  the  editor  may  not  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
any  scandal. 
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“Accusation  is  only  a  hint  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  past  or  present  which  is  already  known.  It 
is  done  more  openly  than  any  other  thing  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  concessions  or  ‘hush  money.’ 

“Blackmail  is  deeply  planned,  and  aims  to  secure  money 
in  lieu  of  damage  or  loss  of  property,  life,  liberty  or  repu¬ 
tation.  It  is  worked  in  private  life  and  thousands  of 
women  are  drawing  their  living  expenses  which  include 
many  luxuries,  from  men  who  do  not  dare  refuse  to  pay 
for  fear  of  exposure.  The  fear  is  generally  partly  ground¬ 
ed,  but  is  often  based  on  a  desire  to  keep  scandal  from  the 
public. 

“If  all  guilty  men  were  to  allow  their  blackmailers  to 
expose  them  there  would  be  a  majority  of  the  blackmailers 
in  the  public  eye,  and  when  the  blackmailers  were  lined  up 
against  the  exposed  parties,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
blackmailers  had  several  victims  on  the  string.  In  other 
words,  each  woman  is  the  mistress  of  the  purse-strings  of 
several  men  who  are  paying  her  to  escape  exposure,  but 
they  are  not  known  each  to  the  other.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  rich  men  pay  blackmail  to  the  yellow 
dailies  in  order  to  keep  scandal  from  their  families,  there 
was  once  started  a  private  organization  of  men  who  called 
themselves  ‘Blackmailed  Husbands.’ 

“These  men  were  very  wealthy,  and  some  of  them  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  entirely  innocent  of  any  of  the  of¬ 
fenses  charged.  One  man  tells  this :  ‘I  had  been  in  Europe 
for  three  years;  but  the  day  I  arrived  I  was  met  at  my 
house  by  a  New  York  reporter  for  a  daily  who  told  me  that 
a  very  bad  report  had  got  out  concerning  my  conduct  with 
some  women.  I  asked  him  who  the  women  were,  and  he 
told  me  the  names.  I  said  that  I  had  never  heard  of  them 
or  of  the  places  he  mentioned,  that  I  had  been  out  of  town 
for  three  years  and  was  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing.  He 
agreed  with  me  that  the  story  was  a  lie,  and  that  his  paper 
was  the  only  sheet  that  had  it,  and  that  he  wanted  to  stop 
it,  but  that  when  he  got  word  of  it  he  had  paid  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  man  who  gave  him  the  facts.  If  it  was  worth 
five  hundred  dollars  to  me  not  to  be  made  the  butt  of 
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scandal  and  be  disgraced  before  my  wife,  all  right;  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  printed.  I  paid  the  money.  Since  then  I 
have  had  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  keep  that  paper 
from  attacking  me.  If  I  fail  to  do  so,  a  note  from  the 
editor’s  office  asks  me  to  call.  I  did  call  once,  and  was  told 
that  I  had  confessed  to  the  wrong-doing  and  had  given 
the  reporter  a  full  account  of  it,  which  was  standing  in 
type,  and  while  I  waited  they  struck  off  a  galley-proof  of 
it  and  showed  it  to  me.  They  were  not  five  minutes  getting 
the  proof.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  methods  of  blackmailing 
are  used  against  thousands  of  wealthy  men  in  this  city 
at  this  very  time,  and  that  much  of  the  income  of  these 
yellow  dailies  comes  from  that  source.  This  explains  how 
they  can,  with  a  minimum  of  advertising,  get  out  such 
large  Sunday  editions,  which  they  sell  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  paper.  They  must  maintain  a  great  circulation  in 
order  to  hold  the  power  they  do  over  men,  innocent  and 
guilty.’ 

“This  association  of  ‘Blackmailed  Husbands’  got  up 
some  private  stationery  and  had  typewritten  letters  sent 
on  it  to  the  papers  that  had  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute, 
and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  blackmailing  ceased  with 
them,  nor  did  any  one  of  the  yellow  journals  ever  publish 
the  account  of  the  organization,  the  names  of  its  members 
or  the  purpose  of  the  organization.” 

There  may  be  some  who  will  doubt  the  statements 
contained  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  but  up  until  recent 
years,  many  men  paid  blackmail  to  yellow  sheets.  Again, 
this  book  is  written  only  that  the  public  may  have  the 
truth,  and  those  who  dislike  the  truth  will  drop  this  volume 
before  reading  half  of  its  contents.  The  intelligent  reader 
is  ever  searching  for  the  truth  and  seeks  to  take  advantage 
of  its  power;  therefore,  I  feel  confident  my  readers  will 
not  be  displeased. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

REFORMATORIES,  COUNTY  JAILS  AND  CHAIN  GANGS 


ONE  SUMMER  a  boy  not  yet  out  of  his  teens  was 
sent  over  to  help  me  in  the  flower  garden.  He  was 
known  as  a  reform  school  graduate.  The  very 
first  day,  he  spoke  freely  of  his  past  career. 

He  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  12  and  had 
been  in  more  than  one  reform  school.  Although  not 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  seen  most  of  the  United  States 
and  knew  all  turns  in  the  game  of  crime. 

It  was  in  the  reform  school  that  he  first  learned  to 
“pick  pockets”  and  received  instructions  as  to  how  to 
“prowl”  houses  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  He 
had  started  life  at  the  age  of  twelve  with  no  knowledge  of 
crime,  and  within  less  than  eight  years  he  was  a  profes¬ 
sional  crook,  who  knew  more  about  crime  than  any  other 
individual  in  the  prison. 

Many  men  tell  me  that  most  of  the  work-houses  of  the 
eastern  states  are  nothing  more  than  preparatory  schools 
for  crime.  As  to  the  jails,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  take  the 
words  of  the  writer,  but  will  pass  on  to  you  the  facts  as 
they  are  given  in  the  reports  of  Joseph  F.  Fishman,  who 
for  many  years  was  prison  inspector  for  the  United  States 
government,  during  which  time  he  inspected  more  than 
1500  prisons.  In  his  noted  book,  “Crucibles  of  Crime,” 
Fishman  says: 

“Jails  are  usually  swarming  with  bed  bugs,  roaches, 
lice  and  other  vermin.  The  jail  is  an  unbelievably  filthy 
institution,  in  which  are  confined  men  and  women  serving 
sentences  for  misdemeanors  and  waiting  for  trials.” 

A  jail  is  the  abode  of  dirt,  disease  and  degeneracy. 
What  the  public  does  not  know  is  that  when  the  judge  says 
“thirty  days  in  jail,”  he  is  sentencing  the  prisoner  to  many 
more  things  than  mere  confinement  in  an  institution.  If 
the  facts  were  known,  in  most  instances  the  sentence  would 
actually  read : 
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“I  not  only  sentence  you  to  confinement  for 
thirty  days  in  a  bare,  narrow  cell  in  a  gloomy 
building,  during  which  time  you  will  be  deprived 
of  your  family,  friends,  occupation,  earning  power, 
and  all  other  human  liberties  and  privileges ;  but  in 
addition  I  sentence  you  to  wallow  in  a  putrid  mire, 
demoralizing  to  body,  mind,  and  soul,  where  every 
rule  of  civilization  is  violated ;  where  you  are  given 
every  opportunity  to  deteriorate,  but  none  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  where  your  tendency  to  wrong-doing 
cannot  be  corrected,  but  only  aggravated.” 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  if  the  public  knew  of  the  actual 
conditions  existing  in  the  jails,  it  would  continue  to  tolerate 
such  a  state  of  affairs.  You,  Mr.  Average  Citizen,  may  be 
the  one  to  suffer.  It  may  be  that  your  safe  will  be  blown 
open,  your  home  burglarized,  your  daughter  attacked,  your 
automobile  stolen,  your  family  to  which  disease  is  spread. 
In  any  case,  a  jail  system  which  constantly  turns  out  more 
and  worse  criminals  is  daily  increasing  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing  these  dangers. 

Criminals  are  being  made  in  our  jails,  not  by  any  con¬ 
spiracy  or  conscious  effort,  but  by  an  atrocious  neglect  and 
indifference. 

Suppose  we  begin  with  New  York.  Within  five  minutes’ 
ride  of  the  state  capitol  is  a  vivid  example  of  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  “the  average  jail  is  the  abode  of  dirt, 
disease  and  degeneracy.” 

“On  my  last  visit  to  the  Albany  County  Jail,  the  deputy 
who  had  been  in  office  only  since  the  first  of  the  year,  was 
so  thoroughly  disgusted  by  the  conditions  under  which  these 
men  were  living  that  he  simply  ‘boiled  over.’  He  bitterly 
condemned  the  existence  of  such  conditions. 

“Phoenix,  the  county  seat  of  Maricopa  County,  is  the 
largest  city  in  Arizona.  The  jail  consists  of  a  ( dirty, 
dilapidated,  two-story  structure  in  the  rear  of  the  court 
house.  The  jail  is  alive  with  vermin. 

“The  jail  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  is  a  filthy  little  dungeon,  unfit  for  human  habita¬ 
tion;  and  I  have  always  regarded  the  county  jail  at  Wichita 
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as  one  of  the  three  worst  I  have  ever  seen,  the  two  others 
being  located  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Grafton,  West  Va. 

“The  places  swarm  with  rats  of  the  large  sewer  variety, 
which  run  across  the  prisoners’  faces  as  they  sleep  and 
generally  torment  them  almost  beyond  endurance.  The 
floors  were  littered  with  filth  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds. 

“I  recommended  to  the  Department  that  the  federal 
prisoners  be  removed  immediately  and  that  the  conditions 
existing  in  these  institutions  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
governors  of  the  respective  states,  in  order  that  they  might 
use  their  power  to  obtain  some  correction. 

“With  very  few  exceptions,  the  other  jails  in  Kansas 
are  only  slightly  better  than  the  one  at  Wichita. 

“In  Jackson,  Kentucky,  the  jailer  was  named  Allen,  and 
was  called  ‘Smoky’  by  the  prisoners.  ‘Smoky’  was  just  so 
good-natured  and  indifferent  that  he  not  only  did  not  care 
what  the  prisoners  did  inside  the  jail,  but  he  also  had  no 
concern  whatever  with  what  they  did  on  the  outside.  It 
actually  happened  that  prisoners  who  were  supposed  to  be 
serving  sentences  became  full  of  moonshine  and  fight  and 
were  placed  under  arrest  by  the  town  police. 

“I  protested  to  ‘Smoky’  while  standing  in  the  jail  yard 
with  him,  about  allowing  prisoners  outside  the  jail.  While 
we  were  talking  a  ‘prisoner’  walked  up  to  us  and  said, 
‘Lemme  have  the  key,  Smoky,’  which  Smoky  obligingly  did. 
In  a  matter  of  fact  way,  the  prisoner  walked  over  to  the  jail, 
unlocked  the  door,  let  himself  in,  locked  it  after  him,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  appeared  at  the  window  and  threw  the 
key  down  to  Smoky,  who  unconcernedly  picked  it  up  as 
though  nothing  whatever  unusual  had  happened. 

“Smoky  Allen  was  not  the  only  hail-fellow-well-met  in 
the  jail-world  who  couldn’t  differentiate  between  private 
citizens  and  public  prisoners.  He  had  his  counterpart  in 
a  famous  sheriff  at  Seattle.  Whether  a  prisoner  was  a 
vicious  cutthroat  or  merely  a  petty  thief  made  no  difference 
so  long  as  he  ‘stood  in’  with  the  official.  Regardless  of  the 
danger  and  injustice  to  the  community,  a  prisoner  who 
happened  to  have  a  ‘stand-in’  was  allowed  to  roam  around 
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the  city  at  will.  If  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  own  an  auto¬ 
mobile  he  could  even  take  nice  little  trips  into  the  country. 

“In  my  investigation  I  found  that  a  prisoner  by  the 
name  of  Phillips,  who  was  serving  a  sentence  for  white 
slavery,  was  being  allowed  to  roam  around  the  city  almost 
daily.  On  one  of  these  excursions  I  had  him  picked  up  and 
taken  to  the  United  States  Marshal’s  office.  It  just  happen¬ 
ed  that  at  the  very  moment  I  found  this  ‘prisoner’  he  was 
cursing  his  wife  and  threatening  to  ‘beat  her  up.’ 

“After  I  saw  him  safely  stowed  in  the  Marshal’s  office 
I  went  to  the  jail  and  asked  to  see  Phillips.  The  deputy 
sheriff,  who  was  in  at  the  time,  took  me  back  into  the  jail 
and  said  to  a  prisoner  who  appeared  to  be  allowed  the  run 
of  the  place,  ‘Phillips,  here’s  a  Federal  inspector  who  wants 
to  see  you,’  at  the  same  time  winking  ‘loudly’  to  ‘Phillips.’ 
The  latter  stuttered  and  stammered,  but  finally  recovered 
himself  and  answered  two  or  three  questions  as  to  how  he 
was  being  treated,  which  I  had  improvised  for  the  occasion. 
When  he  got  through  I  announced  that  Phillips  was  up  in 
the  Marshal’s  office,  and  the  deputy  jumped  as  though  he 
had  been  shot. 

“Here,  as  in  Jackson,  Kentucky,  was  a  situation  in  which 
extreme  laxity  in  the  handling  of  prisoners  was  as  harmful 
to  the  community  as  extreme  severity  would  have  been  to 
the  prisoners.  Here  you  had  a  white  slaver,  tried  and 
convicted,  who,  so  far  as  the  community  knows,  is  safely 
stowed  in  jail,  but  who  actually  is  prowling  around  in  their 
midst ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  was  only  one  of  many. 

“One  would  think  that,  when  such  a  situation  was  made 
known,  the  local  press  would  voice  its  condemnation  and 
indignantly  demand  a  change.  But  here  a  tendency  peculiar 
to  many  American  municipalities  asserted  itself  with  force. 

“When  the  most  revolting  conditions  in  an  institution 
are  brought  to  light,  one  or  more  of  the  local  newspapers, 
because  of  some  political  affiliation  or  other  motive  of  self- 
interest,  tries  in  every  possible  way  to  turn  off  the  spotlight 
of  public  interest  and  to  deaden  public  apprehension.  To 
achieve  this  the  paper  or  papers  in  question  always  resort 
to  the  simple  expedient  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  the 
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situation,  to  sneering  and  flat  denials  all  along  the  line. 
Generally,  a  portion  of  the  local  press  always  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  fight  for  the  public  welfare. 

“A  newspaper  situation  such  as  outlined  above  made 
itself  manifest  in  Seattle.  Both  the  Post-Intelligencer  and 
the  Times  made  determined  efforts,  editorially  and  other¬ 
wise,  to  have  this  practice  of  the  sheriff  stopped.  But 
The  Seattle  Star  scouted  the  idea  that  there  could  be  any¬ 
thing  wrong  at  the  jail  and  attempted  to  ridicule  my  find¬ 
ings.  When  they  failed  to  suppress  the  matter  in  this  way, 
they  began  to  publish  articles  attacking  me  personally. 
They  advanced  such  arguments  in  defense  of  the  jail’s 
illegal  and  immoral  comic  opera  administration  as  calling 
me  a  ‘schoolboy  from  Washington,’  and,  of  course,  accusing 
me  of  ‘playing  in  with  certain  newspapers  and  politicians 
who  hate  the  sheriff  for  mere  political  reasons.’  And  all 
of  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  jail  was  nothing  more 
than  a  dirty,  gloomy  cave. 

“The  jails  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  few  exceptions  are 
very  old.  Most  of  them  are  dungeons,  with  cages  for  cells. 

“Not  ten  per  cent  of  the  jails  in  the  United  States  employ 
matrons  to  care  for  female  prisoners.  In  such  jails,  the 
women  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  officials  who  can, 
if  they  desire,  work  their  will  upon  them,  be  they  submis¬ 
sive,  reluctant,  or  defiant.  I  do  not  say  that  the  majority  of 
jailers  take  advantage  of  this  situation,  but  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  some  of  them  do.  Only  recently  a  case  came  to  my 
attention  in  which  a  jailer  hastily  resigned  following  dis¬ 
closures  of  undue  familiarity  with  the  female  prisoners  in 
his  charge.  But  whether  they  take  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  all  jailers  where  no  mat¬ 
rons  are  employed  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  that  the 
women  in  these  places  have  no  one  at  all  to  whom  they 
can  turn  for  protection.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
judge’s  sentence  either. 

“What  will  the  women  voters  of  America  think  when  I 
tell  them  that  in  the  Virginia  State  Penitentiary  at  Rich¬ 
mond  they  whip  women  for  infractions  of  the  rules.  Colored 
women,  you  say?  Yes,  and  white  as  well.  And  this,  too, 
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in  a  state  where  ‘chivalry’  is  so  strong  that  any  negro  who 
is  even  suspected  of  relations  with  the  most  degraded 
white  woman  would  be  lynched  without  compunction. 

“The  whippings  are  done  by  a  male  officer  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  women  are  required  to  remove  their  waists. 
In  the  warden’s  own  words,  the  number  of  lashes  given  is 
‘not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty-nine.’  Nor  is  the 
practice  of  whipping  women  confined  to  Virginia.  It 
exists  in  several  southern  states. 

“At  one  time  the  Department  of  Justice  contemplated 
using  the  Virginia  Penitentiary  for  female  federal  prison¬ 
ers.  I  learned  about  the  whipping  of  women.  But  the 
warden  positively  declined  to  discontinue  this  practice 
when  I  told  him  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  the  institution  unless  it  was  stopped. 

“While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  women  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  rout  that  much-exploited  superstition  that 
women  are  the  cause  of  crime.  The  warden  of  a  large 
eastern  penitentiary  aroused  a  great  deal  of  comment  by 
announcing  to  a  woman’s  club  that  ‘a  large  percentage  of 
the  men  in  prison  are  there  because  of  a  woman.’  At  the 
time  he  made  this  statement,  he  had  been  warden  for  only 
a  few  months.  He  was  struck  by  the  apparent  phenomenon 
of  56  female  prisoners  to  906  male  prisoners,  and  when 
taxed  with  the  apparent  superior  morality  of  their  sex 
by  his  women  auditors,  he  immediately  passed  on  the  age- 
old  explanation  supplied  by  his  own  male  wards.  In  so 
many  words  he  said:  ‘New  prisoners  invariably  tell  me 
their  downfall  is  primarily  due  to  women.’  In  reply  his 
women  auditors  promptly  accused  him,  and  in  my  opinion 
rightly  so,  of  ‘falling  for  the  old  Adam  stuff.’ 

“No,  women  are  not  the  great  cause  of  crime.  They 
are  the  great  excuse.  Of  course,  such  a  thing  as  men  blam¬ 
ing  themselves  alone  for  their  own  misdeeds  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  single  moment.  They  fall  back  on  the  old 
reliable  which  has  been  in  service  since  the  days  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  can  state  without  hesitancy  that 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  men  are  the  cause  of  crime 
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among  women.  In  the  case  of  women,  however,  they  are 
too  ‘game’  to  blame  the  men.  I  have  never  had  one  woman 
tell  me  her  downfall  was  caused  by  a  man.  But  I  have 
had  hundreds  of  men  tell  me  their  downfall  was  caused 
by  a  woman. 

“The  Parish  Prison  at  New  Orleans  is  called  a  prison, 
but  is  really  a  jail.  The  entire  institution  is  alive  with  bed 
bugs  and  vermin.  In  the  Parish  Prison  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  choose  for  trusties  the  very  toughest  of  the  ‘hard 
boiled  guys,’  those  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  use  their 
fists  or  the  sticks  with  which  they  are  thoughtfully  pro¬ 
vided,  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  dispatch.  When  I 
was  there  the  prisoners  were  turned  out  in  the  yard  at 
noon  to  be  fed,  at  which  time  these  trusties,  armed  with 
their  sticks,  kept  order,  and  if  a  prisoner  attempted  to 
obtain  more  food  than  the  trusty  thought  he  was  entitled  to, 
a  neat  blow  on  the  head  or  back  soon  convinced  him  that, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  he  was  not  supposed  to  ask  for  more. 
Nor  was  the  jailer,  himself,  at  the  time  too  dignified  to 
preserve  order  in  this  manner.  He  was  seen  to  strike  a 
prisoner  over  the  back  with  a  stick,  and  later  admitted  it 
to  me. 

“The  public  does  not  take  an  active  interest  in  the  jails. 
Up  to  this  date,  people  living  within  a  block  of  the  Parish 
Prison  are  ignorant  of  conditions  in  this  crime  breeding 
place. 

“I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  pig,  horse,  or  steer  in  Texas 
that  does  not  have  a  far  better  living  accommodation  than 
the  men  and  women  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
confined  in  her  prisons. 

“The  jails  of  New  Hampshire,  like  many  New  England 
institutions,  are  kept  clean. 

“The  Greenville  County  jail,  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  is  an¬ 
other  striking  example  of  conditions  existing  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  no  windows  at  all.  There  was  absolutely 
no  protection  from  the  weather.  When  I  was  there  the 
jail  was  so  frightfully  overcrowded  that  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  room  for  all  of  the  men  to  lie  down,  even  using  the 
floor  space  of  the  cells  and  the  corridors;  so  that  many  of 
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the  men  stood  up  all  night  and  did  not  get  one  wink  of 
sleep. 

“I  have  often  been  asked  why,  if  conditions  in  the  jails 
are  so  foul  as  have  been  described,  the  prisoners  them¬ 
selves  do  not  make  complaint  either  while  they  are  con¬ 
fined  or  after  their  release.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
average  prisoner,  when  once  he  is  out,  lets  the  thing  slide, 
often  from  sheer  inability  to  get  a  hearing,  no  matter 
how  harshly  or  unfairly  he  has  been  treated.  While  still 
in  jail  most  prisoners  are  afraid  to  complain  because  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  them  that  when  such  complaints  are 
investigated  at  all  they  are  investigated  by  inexperienced 
or  incompetent  officials,  or  politicians  who  usually  white¬ 
wash  anything  where  their  own  party  is  concerned,  and  he 
fears  that  his  treatment  will  become  much  harsher  on 
account  of  his  complaint.  Then  again,  little  credence  is 
placed  in  a  prisoner’s  word.  Undoubtedly,  the  greater  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  will  tell  any  kind  of  a  lie  if  they  think 
it  will  hurt  the  officials  responsible  for  holding  them.  But 
they  do  not  all  do  so,  by  any  means.  Then  again  the 
average  prisoner  has  little  faith  that  any  abuses  to  which 
he  calls  attention  will  be  remedied. 

“I  found  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  at  Baltimore,  to 
be  a  typical  illustration  of  what  goes  on  when  bad  con¬ 
ditions  are  revealed. 

‘‘Among  many  other  things,  I  found  that  assault  and 
battery  such  as  would  have  brought  long  terms  to  offenders 
on  the  outside  were  being  practiced  daily  on  the  prisoners. 
This  was  most  often  done  by  a  former  deputy  warden,  a 
contentious  weakling  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  a  guard  called  the  ‘Blackjack  King’  by  the 
prisoners.  These  beatings  were  not  done  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  but  most  of  them  were  deliberately  planned,  this 
‘Blackjack  King’  being  summoned  to  the  former  deputy’s 
office  on  numerous  occasions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  beat¬ 
ing  a  prisoner. 

“The  beating  of  federal  prisoners  which  I  investigated 
was  all  done  without  cause  and  under  unusually  brutal 
circumstances,  two  or  three  officials  holding  the  prisoner 
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while  one  or  two  pummeled  him.  In  addition,  all  the 
federal  prisoners  beaten,  without  exception,  were  small 
men,  and  in  one  case  the  victim  was  a  cripple. 

“The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Maryland  situation  was 
the  matter-of-factness  with  which  all  the  other  officials 
viewed  the  almost  daily  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  deputy 
warden  and  guards.  The  chaplain  was  practically  the  only 
one  who  denied  actual  knowledge  of  these  beatings.  But 
since  the  slightest  occurrence  in  a  prison  travels  like 
lightning  from  place  to  place,  and  since  hundreds  of  these 
beatings  occurred,  this  ignorance  on  his  part  is  indeed  very 
remarkable. 

“I  made  a  report  on  these  conditions.  However,  one 
of  the  local  newspapers  immediately  attacked  my  findings. 
Every  revelation  was  denounced  as  false;  I  was  jeered  at 
and  sneered  at  as  a  sentimentalist  and  ‘sob  sister/  and  the 
penitentiary  conditions  praised  to  the  extreme. 

“However,  these  quite  usual  tactics  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  failed  to  smother  the  issue  when  I  made  my  investi¬ 
gations.  I  was  representing  the  federal  government  which 
had  power  to  act  independently  of  the  state,  at  least  in 
regard  to  federal  prisoners.  And  it  did.  The  United  States 
Attorney  General  announced  that  the  federal  prisoners 
would  be  removed. 

“I  do  not  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  continuing  a 
recital  of  criminal-breeding  conditions  in  jails  of  the  United 
States. 

“As  they  stand  at  present,  the  jails  of  the  United  States, 
generally  speaking,  are  giant  crucibles  of  crime.  Into  them 
are  thrown  helter-skelter  the  old,  the  young,  the  innocent, 
the  guilty,  the  diseased,  the  healthy,  the  hardened  and  the 
susceptible,  there  to  be  mixed  with  the  further  ingredients 
of  filth,  vermin,  cold,  darkness,  stagnant  air  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing. 

“To  one  person  in  the  penitentiaries  there  are  a  hundred 
in  the  jails.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  number  of 
criminals  and  check  the  tremendous  social  and  economic 
loss  due  to  crime  we  must  put  the  jail  on  a  sane  and 
sensible  basis. 
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“As  the  jails  are  kept  at  present  they  are  fertile  soil 
for  the  growth  and  spread  of  disease  which  thrives  especial¬ 
ly  in  filth  and  insufficient  air. 

“I  believe  the  principal  reason  for  our  vile  and  unspeak¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  jails  to  be,  not  that  the  public  is  indif¬ 
ferent,  but  that  it  is  uninformed.” 

There  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  is  better  in¬ 
formed  on  the  American  prison  system  than  Fishman,  and 
I  advise  my  readers  who  have  not  read  his  book  to  do  so. 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  a  magazine  an  article 
written  by  John  T.  Glynn,  chief  of  police,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  in  which  he  strongly  condemned  the  county  chain 
gangs  as  they  are  conducted  in  the  southern  states,  where 
country  constables  get  so  much  per  head,  for  arresting 
transient  laborers,  who  are  termed  “hoboes.”  These  un¬ 
fortunates  are  given  from  six  to  eight  months  for  such  of¬ 
fenses  as  stealing  a  ride  on  a  freight  train,  or  walking 
along  the  railroad  tracks.  They  are  then  leased  out  to 
contractors,  who  work  them  from  daylight  to  dark  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  and  on  the  very  poorest  quality  of  food. 

There  is  a  prisoner  confined  in  this  institution  at  present, 
who  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  atrocious  cases  of 
brutality  in  the  southern  prisons.  He  reports  that  in  some 
of  these  prisons,  a  brutal  prisoner  is  selected  by  the  prison 
officials  and  given  a  gun  and  placed  as  a  guard  over  other 
prisoners,  to  mete  out  whatever  punishment  he  wishes  to 
inflict.  There  is  a  case  on  record  in  Arkansas,  which 
occurred  less  than  three  years  ago,  where  one  convict 
murdered  another  whom  he  was  guarding. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  systems  in  the  world  is  the 
practice  in  many  of  the  southern  prisons  of  placing  armed 
convicts  in  charge  of  other  prisoners.  The  most  vicious 
prisoners  are  usually  selected  as  guards  to  herd  the  in¬ 
mates  in  the  stockade  where  they  are  confined  during 
the  hours  when  they  are  not  actually  working. 

The  usual  custom  is  to  place  a  ball  and  chain  on  the 
leg  of  the  prisoner  during  the  daytime,  so  that  he  cannot 
run,  and  a  chain  around  the  neck  at  night,  interlocked  with 
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all  the  other  prisoners,  which  makes  it  next  to  impossible 
for  any  to  escape. 

Should  a  prisoner  rebel  against  the  treatment  accorded 
him,  he  is  forced  at  the  point  of  a  gun  to  be  strapped  to 
a  whipping-post  where  he  is  lashed  on  the  naked  back  with 
a  “cat  o’  nine  tails”  until  the  blood  drips  from  his  waist. 
Should  the  “whipping-boss”  become  tired  of  inflicting  of 
the  punishment,  he  passes  the  lash  to  one  of  the  convict- 
guards  who  does  not  hesitate  to  inflict  the  most  brutal 
punishment. 

It  has  been  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  carried  the  story,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  of  a  convict  who  was  serving  a  twenty-year  sen¬ 
tence  in  Cuba,  putting  to  death  with  the  garrote  a  condemn¬ 
ed  fellow-prisoner.  This  is  one  of  the  most  revolting  methods 
of  execution  practiced  in  this  century. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CRIME 

AUTHORITIES  differ  in  fine  points  as  to  the  cause 
of  crime,  but  practically  all  agree  that  moral  obli¬ 
quity  and  disease  play  a  most  important  role  in  the 
aetiology  of  misconduct.  Heredity,  long  indicted  for  many 
human  frailties,  is  slowly  being  vindicated,  although  many 
still  believe  this  to  be  an  aetiological  factor  in  crime. 

Environment,  acquired  habits,  alcoholism,  drugs  and 
many  social  problems  may  be  grouped  under  one  of  the 
above  causes,  although  some  students  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  is  ever  born  a  criminal.  Dr.  Amos  0.  Squire,  chief 
physician  to  Sing  Sing  prison,  writing  in  1924,  said: 

‘‘As  to  the  theory  of  the  born  criminal,  Lombroso’s  con¬ 
ception  of  this  grows  out  of  his  anatomical  and  physiological 
researches.  He  claims  that  he  found  certain  malformations 
of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  viscera,  and  several  abnormalities 
in  the  physiological  processes  usually  prevalent  among  the 
criminals  he  examined. 

“His  theory  has  caused  considerable  discussion,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  to 
all  of  us,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  born  criminal  in 
the  liberal  sense  of  the  term. 

“It  is  estimated  that  in  1922  there  were  500,000  persons 
who  passed  through  the  corrective  and  penal  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  200,000  boys  and  girls  under  the 
age  of  18  were  arrested  for  some  form  of  delinquency.  This 
calls  to  your  attention  the  greatness  of  the  problem  of 
crime  that  we  have  to  consider. 

“That  prenatal  maldevelopment,  not  obvious  at  birth, 
does  constitute  a  potential  delinquent,  and  that  some  of 
these  unfortunates  grow  into  crime  or  social  shame,  there 
seems  little  doubt.  These  malformations  may  be  in  the 
bony  structure,  fat  distribution,  nervous  system  or  mental 
make-up,  and  may  not  be  apparent  until  adolescence. 

“However,  in  careful,  history-taking  physical  examina¬ 
tions  one  will,  in  most  cases,  find  an  abnormal  child  after 
the  sixth  month  of  life. 
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‘‘It  is  established,  of  course,  that  a  child  should  ‘cut’ 
its  first  tooth  at  about  six  months;  that  it  should  walk  at 
about  twelve  months,  and  begin  to  form  words  at  about  the 
same  time.  When  these  well-known  events  are  delayed  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  no  one  could  deny  that  an  ab¬ 
normal  child  had  been  born. 

“Also,  when  a  baby  is  born  weighing  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  instead  of  six  and  a  half  to  eight  pounds,  it  should 
be  considered  born  overweight,  and,  therefore,  abnormal, 
instead  of  being  proclaimed  ‘a  bouncing  fine  boy’  and  the 
pride  of  the  family. 

“In  the  first  instance,  there  is  a  retardation  of  the  bony 
process,  which,  if  nature  does  not  correct,  will  later  have 
a  bearing  on  the  entire  skeletal  growth;  and  in  the  second 
there  will  probably  develop  a  lethargic,  dull  child.  Both 
are  developmental  and  probably  due  to  internal  secretory 
disturbances. 

“In  all  the  boys  and  girls  studied  in  Atlanta  from  the 
Fulton  County  Juvenile  Court  this  type  of  abnormality  was 
found  and  these  youngsters  were  charged  with  such  crimes 
as  theft,  sex  inversion  and  assault.  One  boy,  13  years  of 
age,  had  killed  his  brother.” 

Dr.  Rock  Sylvester,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane,  reported,  as  far  back 
as  1913,  to  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  a  study 
of  the  physical  development  of  criminals,  and  said  in  part 
as  follows : 

“I  find  the  Wisconsin  convict  well  nourished.  He  weighs 
little,  if  any,  less  than  the  average  American  citizen  of  his 
height.  His  chest  measurement  is  very  fair.  The  expan¬ 
sion  is  small,  but  this  is  to  be  expected  and  means  little  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  has  not  learned  to  breathe  properly  or  has 
suffered  from  continual  confinement. 

“The  figures  given  for  the  recidivists  or  habitual  crimi¬ 
nals  are  by  far  the  most  significant  and  show  the  marked 
physical  inferiority  of  the  ‘chronic  offender.’  These  men  of 
an  average  age  of  33  years  lack  2.1  inches  of  the  height  of 
the  average  Wisconsin  boy  just  out  of  high  school,  lack  2.5 
inches  of  the  height  of  the  average  American  of  their  age 
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and  2.7  inches  of  the  height  of  the  average  Harvard  student, 
as  reported  by  Professor  Sargeant. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  they  are  well  nourished,  but  are 
markedly  deficient  in  chest  and  expansion  measurements. 
These  last  measurements  may  be  partially  accounted  for 
by  the  lack  of  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  while  subject 
to  previous  incarceration  in  this  or  other  institutions. 

“This  could  not  by  any  argument,  however,  account  for 
the  degree  of  deficiency  of  stature,  which  can  be  explained 
only  as  a  marked  and  unmistakable  stigma  of  degeneracy. 
Associated  with  these,  I  find  in  this  class  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  other  physical  stigmata,  such  as  degenerate 
palates,  ears,  facial  and  cranial  asymmetry,  etc.,  though 
these  are  merely  mentioned  and  not  covered  in  this  paper.” 

Dr.  Z.  B.  Brockway,  former  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory,  writing  on  “The  Physical  Basis  of 
Crime,”  said: 

“Compared  with  college  men  of  similar  age,  the  average 
height  (of  these  prisoners)  is  about  three  inches  short;  and 
in  weight,  lung  capacity,  strength  of  chest  and  back,  they 
were  markedly  deficient.  In  these  respects  the  prisoners  re¬ 
sembled  the  women  of  a  college  where  such  defects  were 
noted. 

“A  number  of  the  prisoners,  always  present,  were  so 
sissyish  in  appearance  as  to  attract  and  excite  derision  from 
the  others;  their  effeminate  features,  the  gait,  poise  and 
carriage  of  the  hands  and  heads,  the  plastered,  spit-curled 
hair,  these  were  derisive  peculiarities. 

“And  there  were  organic  abnormalities  consonant  and 
frequently  associated  with  certain  nameless  perverted  incli¬ 
nations.  The  more  recent  examination  of  8000  by  Doctor 
Christian  gives,  viz:  25  per  cent  that  show  physical  in¬ 
juries,  mostly  upon  the  head,  and  other  physical  disabilities, 
and  disqualifying  illnesses  were  disclosed  together  with  de¬ 
fects  of  eyesight,  hearing,  teeth  and  probably  the  palate. 

“Twenty  per  cent  of  these  8000  were  tuberculosis  and 
43  per  cent  were,  on  their  admission  to  the  reformatory, 
affected  with  some  form  of  venereal  disease. 
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“These  authorities  have  recognized  stigmata  of  de¬ 
generation  in  criminals,  but  little  has  been  done,  scientifi¬ 
cally,  to  prevent  crime.  If  people  who  are  abnormal  men¬ 
tally  or  physically  are  recognized  as  such  during  childhood, 
perhaps  there  is  an  opportunity  to  correct  many  of  these 
anomalies. 

“A  case  referred  to  the  Good  Samaritan  Clinic  in  At¬ 
lanta  by  the  Fulton  County  Juvenile  Court  was  that  of  a 
young  girl,  13  years  of  age,  who,  because  of  a  highly  sensi¬ 
tized  nervous  system,  coupled  with  poor  home  discipline, 
had  become  unmanageable.  After  thorough  physical,  labo¬ 
ratory  and  X-ray  examinations  at  the  clinic,  her  parents 
were  informed  that  she  was  very  definitely  abnormal  and 
without  proper  restrictions  she  would,  in  all  probability, 
experience  a  sex  tragedy. 

“The  parents  either  did  not  believe  this  or  else  did  not 
comprehend  the  full  meaning  and  importance  of  the  advice 
and  within  four  months  this  child  was  again  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Court  charged  with  abandoning 
her  home  and  establishing  illicit  relations  with  a  man.  This 
girl  had  many  of  the  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  including 
marked  bony  disproportion,  dull,  lethargic  fancies  and  a 
mental  age  of  about  five  years  below  her  normal. 

“The  court,  upon  the  advice  of  the  clinic,  committed 
her  to  institutional  care  for  further  medical  observation  and 
treatment.  This  girl  today  has  apparently  regained  her 
equilibrium  and  is  living  a  normal  life. 

“Assuming  the  criminal  is  physically  disproportioned, 
why  should  he  be?  There  is  a  small  body  of  gland  situated 
in  the  skull  known  as  the  pituitary  gland.  It  is  one  of  the 
ductless  glands,  and  has  something  to  do  with  body  de¬ 
velopment.  It  has  been  shown  by  Evans,  of  the  University 
of  California,  that  it  influences  bone  growth.  He  did  this 
by  animal  experimentation  in  5000  tests.  It  is  also  thought 
to  govern  to  a  marked  extent  the  higher  centers  of  men¬ 
tality,  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and 
the  nails. 

“If  a  child  is  born  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  the 
product  and  at  birth,  or  shortly  thereafter,  he  shows  marked 
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bony  retardation,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  at  least  regard  him 
with  suspicion  until  his  mental  equipment  and  nervous 
make-up  are  established  ? 

“In  this  way  a  tentative  diagnosis  of  a  potential  delin¬ 
quent  could  be  made  twelve  to  fifteen  years  before  he  is 
really  capable  of  committing  crime.” 

Dr.  Edward  Wallace  Lee  of  New  York,  in  discussing 
physical  defects  as  a  factor  in  the  cause  of  crime  before 
the  Medical  Association  of  New  York,  said : 

“I  must  maintain  that  mankind  would  be  morally  per¬ 
fect  if  they  were  physically  perfect.  ‘Sound  body  equals 
sound  mind’  is  the  axiom  upon  which  I  base  the  argument 
that  physical  defects  are  a  factor  in  the  cause  of  crime.” 

Continuing,  he  said: 

“In  considering  physical  defects  as  a  factor  in  the  cause 
of  crime,  let  us  remember  that  the  potentiality  for  crime 
exists  in  every  human  being.  In  the  beginning,  for  instance, 
acts  which  are  now  considered  criminal — thieving,  killing 
and  greed — were  necessary  to  his  existence.  As  intelli¬ 
gence  has  advanced,  so  civilization  has  advanced,  and  laws 
have  been  formulated  for  the  protection  of  society. 

“Education  has  brought  man  to  a  higher  sense  of  living 
and  to  a  knowledge  that  certain  acts  are  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  society. 

“This  knowledge,  however,  has  been  only  a  restraining 
factor  to  what  would  almost  seem  to  be  man’s  natural 
desires  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  formulate 
strict  laws  of  restraint.  Under  our  own  present  educa¬ 
tional  standard  every  normal,  intelligent  individual  knows 
what  he  can  or  cannot  do  so  far  as  breaking  the  criminal 
laws  is  concerned. 

“I  believe,  therefore,  that  every  individual  who  does 
break  these  laws  is  deficient  in  intellectual  control  and  that 
the  loss  of  this  control  is  due  in  part  to  some  physical  de¬ 
fect  which  destroys  moral  stamina.  When  we  consider 
that  during  the  year  1913,  7000  murders — 1500  by  women — 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  it  shows  that  crime  is  not 
on  the  decline.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  physical 
condition  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes.” 
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Many  believe  that  heredity  is  responsible  for  abnormal 
children.  After  a  study  of  1000  cases,  Doctor  Spaulding 
of  the  reformatory  for  Women  of  Farmingham,  Mass., 
and  Doctor  Healy,  director  of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic 
Institute  of  Chicago,  quoted  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  the  following  conclusions : 

“Returning  to  our  original  classification  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  tendencies  of  criminalistic  tendencies,  we  re¬ 
peat  that  in  the  study  of  1000  cases  we  can  find  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  hereditary  criminalistic  traits  as  such. 

“Of  course  we  cannot  absolutely  deny  such  inheritance, 
but  judging  by  our  studies  we  feel  that  careful  observations 
elsewhere  will  bring  forward  evidence  against  such  a  theory 
rather  than  in  favor  of  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  through  studies  'of  eugenics  and 
the  advances  in  medical  and  psychologic  knowledge,  crime 
will  be  found  indirectly  related  to  heredity  in  ways  most 
important  for  society  to  recognize.  The  underlying  foun¬ 
dations  of  criminalism  are  the  evils  to  combat,  as  existing 
apart  from  definite  and  discoverable  mental,  physical,  or 
environmental  causations  of  criminalistic  behavior,  we  may 
regard  the  idea  of  bare  criminalistic  traits,  especially  in 
their  hereditary  aspects,  as  an  unsubstantiated  metaphysical 
hypothesis. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  disease,  as  well 
as  malformation,  is  a  definite  cause  of  crime.  Epilepsy, 
syphilis,  focal  infections,  general  infections,  such  as  septi¬ 
caemia,  injury  and  many  other  human  ills,  undoubtedly,  at 
times,  destroy  mental  balance  and  produce  a  person  capable 
of  committing  crime  who  would  otherwise  be  normal. 

“All  abnormal  people  are  potential  criminals.  Their 
crimes  range  from  innocent,  feeble-minded  misdemeanors 
to  premeditated  murder.  This  group,  of  course,  does  not 
include  alcoholism  and  drug  addicts,  whose  moral  stamina 
is  so  undermined  as  to  make  them  criminals  when  character 
and  pride  have  decayed,  but  they  become  some  of  the  worst 
criminals. 

“Therefore,  if  physical  defects  and  disease  are  a  causa¬ 
tive  factor  in  crime,  and  all  authorities  agree  that  they 
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have  some  bearing  on  it,  what  measure  should  be  taken  to 
attempt  its  prevention?” 

I  believe  that  the  answer  may  partly  be  found  in  Ed 
Morrell’s  “New  Era  Penology,”  in  which  he  says  in  part: 

“The  fullness  of  time  has  come  for  the  introduction  into 
America  of  an  entire  change  in  the  method  of  handling  our 
criminal  population  and  in  the  procedure  of  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence. 

“Let  it  be  stated  emphatically,  there  is  no  more  urgent 
or  imperative  duty  resting  on  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  our  common  country  at  heart  than  the  service 
of  informing  and  arousing  public  opinion  so  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  country  will  be  led  to  demand  these  changes 
which  are  sorely  needed. 

“Universities  of  crime,  officially  styled  state  prisons,  dot 
the  various  commonwealths  of  this  nation.  Also,  there  are 
upward  of  3,500  county  jails,  and  thousands  of  lockups  and 
police  stations,  not  to  mention  the  primer  and  grammar 
grades  of  crime,  technically  termed  juvenile  and  correc¬ 
tional  institutions. 

“The  population  of  our  jails  roughly  approximates  over 
eight  hundred  thousand.  This  army  of  human  beings 
fluctuates  in  and  out  of  these  bastiles,  and  there  are  over 
a  million  of  other  men  dependent  upon  this  vast  horde  of 
law-breakers  for  a  livelihood,  the  latter  being  officers  of 
the  law;  judges  who  conform  to  every  classification  of  the 
criminal  court  from  the  Supreme  to  the  Petty  Bench;  po¬ 
licemen,  from  the  uniformed  to  the  plain  clothes  man,  in¬ 
cluding  about  7,000  constables,  nearly  4,000  sheriffs,  ward¬ 
ens,  and  gun  guards,  superintendents  of  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  therewith  thousands  of  clerical  and  underling 
assistants,  making  up  about  a  million  who  support  their 
families  from  this  difficult  occupation  of  trying  to  check 
and  control  crime. 

“Therefore,  approximately  two  million  people  are  sup¬ 
ported  year  in  and  year  out  by  the  toilers  of  this  nation,  who 
live  law-abiding  lives,  at  an  annual  cost  which  has  increased 
yearly  until  in  1922  it  reached  the  staggering  proportion  of 
over  eight  billion  dollars. 
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“These  statistics  are  based  upon  the  calculations  of  one 
of  America’s  noted  authorities,  William  B.  Joyce,  President 
of  the  National  Surety  Company  of  New  York,  who  states 
that  it  is  the  bill  we  paid  for  the  cost  and  loss  of  crime  and 
asks,  ‘What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this?’  ” 

We  are  forever  manufacturing  criminals  when  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  system  is,  and  always  has  been  to  check  crime 
and  protect  the  honest  citizen.  What  is  this  system  that 
manufactures  jail-hardened,  habitual  criminals  out  of  com¬ 
mon,  accidental  lawbreakers;  and  what  is  our  jail? 

Just  this,  a  criminal  court  finds  a  man  guilty  of  crime. 
The  judge  turns  the  crank  of  the  criminal  machine  and  out 
drops  a  card  with  his  sentence  stamped  thereon,  the  length 
of  time  of  that  sentence  usually  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  the  convicted  man’s  offense,  which  summarizes  the  history 
of  a  case  in  our  criminal  courts  of  today. 

Our  jail  system  consists  of  just  prisons— hotbeds  of 
crime,  debauchery,  and  deviltry;  disease  infected,  foul,  im¬ 
moral,  stench-ridden  dens,  where  those  confined  have  little 
to  do  other  than  to  trade  information  regarding  how  to 
commit  more  crime ;  places  for  the  encouragement  of  cruelty 
both  in  keeper  and  confined,  where  abnormal  conditions 
pervert  all  those  who  come  under  their  baneful  influence, 
where  initiative  and  energy  are  sapped  until  men  must 
perforce  become  mere  elemental  beasts,  to  be  released  at 
the  expiration  of  that  arbitrary  criminal  court  sentence 
without  one  effort  having  been  made  to  fit  these  unfortu¬ 
nates  for  lives  of  usefulness.  Henceforth  they  are  doomed 
to  return,  thus  keeping  up  the  weary  treadmill  grind. 

Today,  Florida’s  horrors  are  fresh  in  all  minds.  But 
there  are  many  Floridas.  In  ten  states  the  law  permits  the 
leasing  of  prisoners,  peonage,  a  system  of  shocking  bru¬ 
talities  and  violence.  In  these  ten  states  the  jail  is  used 
as  a  speculative  institution  and  convicts  are  its  stock  in 
trade,  leased  out  as  so  many  mechanical  “robots”  to  be 

used  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  the  temporary  slave 
owner. 

In  eighteen  other  states  we  have  convict  contract  labor, 
a  form  of  peonage  slavery,  but  operated  by  the  state  as 
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manager-m-chief  for  the  benefit  of  favored  political  hench¬ 
men  parading  in  the  guise  of  convict  labor  contractors.  In 
these  states  the  institutions  exercise  the  use  of  the  lash,  the 
whipping  post,  chains,  dungeons,  and  solitary  confinement, 
and  many  other  unmentionable  cruelties  to  goad  on  the 
lagging,  underfed  prison  slaves. 

The  futility  of  our  criminal  court  system  may  be  better 
understood  by  quoting  one  of  the  leading  jurists  of  this 
country  in  passing  sentence  upon  a  group  of  offenders. 

Judge  Hammond  of  Georgia  said,  “I  am  to  sentence 
these  men  about  whom  I  know  nothing,  of  their  crime  I 
know  very  little,  I  am  to  take  their  word  that  they  are 
guilty,  but  there  is  no  recourse.  This  is  the  custom.  But 
it  should  be  changed.  There  should  be  a  psychopathic  labo¬ 
ratory  to  which  these  men  should  be  taken,  and  skilled  per¬ 
sons  should  study  them  and  their  offenses  and  recommend 
a  rational  curative  treatment.  Some  of  them  would  be 
released  forthwith,  others  would  be  necessarily  restrained 
for  life. 

I  am  helpless,  however,  to  do  more  at  the  moment  save 
that  action  which  the  statutes  prescribe.  I  am  now  prepar- 
m&j  gentlemen,  to  launch  out  upon  the  most  barbarous  hap¬ 
hazard  proceedings  imaginable.” 

The  bugaboo  of  the  whole  question  has  been  the  crimi¬ 
nal  jails  of  the  nation  and  how  to  remedy  their  evils.  Their 
further  continuance  is  simply  incompatible.  The  question 
of  doing  away  with  the  jails  of  the  nation  is  no  longer  a 
hope— a  speculative  theory.  It  is  a  concrete,  fundamental 
fact  that  we  do  not  need  these  sink  holes  of  the  dark  ages 
to  hold  in  isolation  our  anti-social  brothers. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  honor  system  clearly 
proves  this  contention.  Many  demonstrations  in  the  United 
States  amply  show  that  we  can  do  away  with  jails,  walls, 
bolts,  bars,  guns  and  guards. 

The  institutions  of  the  future,  which  will  replace  the 
myriad  jails  operating  in  manifold  duplication  all  over  this 
nation  will  be  very  simple.  In  fact  they  have  already  been 
provided  for  us.  During  the  World  War  our  government 
cleared  off  vast  tracts  of  land  in  various  sections  of  this 
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country,  for  concentration  camps  to  train  the  newly  re* 
cruited  boys  for  the  duties  of  soldiers.  These  vast  reserva¬ 
tions  are  fully  equipped  to  house  and  accommodate  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  and  can  be  utilized  quickly 
for  this  great  national  purpose.  They  can,  as  by  magic,  be 
turned  into  vast  bee-hives  of  industry  where  they  can  be 
fully  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  human  material  sent 
through  the  psychopathic  laboratories  of  each  central  Zone 
Investigating  Station. 

If  any  apology  is  required  for  the  presentation  of  the 
foregoing,  it  may  be  found  in  the  following  from  Victor 
Hugo :  “The  study  of  social  infirmities  and  deformities,  with 
a  view  to  their  cure,  is  a  sacred  duty.  The  mission  of  the 
historian  of  ideas  and  of  morals  is  no  less  obligatory 
than  that  of  the  chronicler  of  events.  The  latter  skims 
the  surface  of  civilization.  He  registers  royal  marriages, 
the  birth  of  princes,  quarrels  between  kings,  battles,  convo¬ 
cations,  the  achievement  of  men  illustrous  for  their  public 
service,  political  revolutions.  He  describes  the  external 
aspect  of  events.  But  it  is  a  deeper  and  more  arduous  task 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface;  to  lay  bare  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  the  social  structure  has  been  reared ;  to  tell 
of  those  who  labor,  who  suffer,  and  who  wait — of  woman¬ 
hood  staggering  under  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne;  of 
childhood  in  its  young  agony;  of  the  silent  secret  conflicts 
which  alienate  men  from  their  kind ;  of  the  obscure  feroci¬ 
ties,  the  prejudices,  the  intrenched  injustice,  the  subter¬ 
ranean  reactions  of  law ;  of  the  hidden  evolutions  of  souls ; 
of  the  formless  shuddering  of  the  masses  of  the  starved,  the 
half-clad,  the  disinherited,  the  fatherless,  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  infamous ;  of  all  the  hobgoblins  that  wander  in  the 
dark.  He  who  would  lay  bare  the  mysterious  springs  of 
human  actions  must  descend — with  a  heart  full  at  once  of 
charity  and  severity,  as  a  brother  and  a  judge — into  those 
impenetrable  casemates  where  crawl  in  confusion  those  who 
bleed  and  those  who  strike,  those  who  weep  and  those  who 
curse,  those  who  fast  and  those  who  devour,  the  wronged 
and  the  oppressors.  Have  these  historians  of  the  heart 
duties  less  inferior  to  those  which  are  laid  upon  the  histo- 
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rians  of  the  world  s  exterior  life?  Has  Dante  less  to  say 
than  Machiavelli  ?  Is  the  underworld  of  civilization,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  deeper  and  more  gloomy,  less  real  and  important 
than  the  upper?  Can  we  know  the  mountains,  if  we  know 
nothing  of  the  caverns?” 

The  majority  of  writers  on  this  subject  conclude  that 
punishment  has  never  been  just,  has  never  been  effectual. 
Punishment  has  always  failed  of  its  purpose:  the  greater 
its  severity,  the  more  abject  its  failure.  Men  cannot  be 
made  good  and  gentle  by  means  of  violence  and  wrong. 
The  real  tamers  and  purifiers  of  human  hearts  are  love 
and  charity  and  reason. 

Robert  Blatchford  says:  “Parents  beat  their  children 
for  their  own  errors.  If  a  father  cannot  gain  the  respect 
and  obedience  of  his  children,  it  is  because  he  is  foolish,  or 
violent,  or  ignorant.  Children,  soldiers,  and  animals  are 
alike  in  one  respect:  they  know  and  respect  strength  and 
reason.  The  quiet  manager,  officer,  sergeant,  parent,  who 
knows  his  own  mind,  who  keeps  his  temper,  who  is  not 
afraid,  can  always  get  discipline  and  order.” 

It  is  time  Solomon’s  rod  followed  the  witch’s  broom. 
It  is  time  the  cat,’  and  the  chain,  and  the  cell,  and  the  con¬ 
vict’s  dress,  and  the  oakum,  and  the  skilly,  and  the  gallows 
followed  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew  and  the  faggot  and 
wheel.  It  is  time  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  taught  to 
lead.  It  is  time  the  educated  and  uneducated  were  given 
some  real  education.  It  is  time  that  tyranny,  cruelty,  self- 
righteousness,  superstition,  and  the  bad  old  conventions 
of  the  past,  gave  place  to  reason,  to  science,  to  manhood. 

It  is  ignorance  which  drives  professing  Christians  to 
neglect  the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  is  ignorance  which  makes 
possible  the  millionaire,  the  aristocrat,  the  sweater,  the 
tramp,  the  thief,  the  degenerate,  the  slave.  It  is  ignorance 
which  keeps  the  children  hungry,  drives  the  men  to  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  the  women  to  shame.  It  is  ignorance  which  is 
answerable  for  all  evil  environments  from  which  hate,  and 
greed,  and  poverty,  and  immorality  spring,  like  weeds  from 
a  rank  and  neglected  soil.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  this  most 
deadly  form  of  ignorance  by  means  of  blame  and  punish- 
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ment.  There  is  only  one  way  to  drive  out  ignorance,  and 
that  is  by  spreading  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  the  essentials  to  a  happy  and  wholesome  life. 

'  An  English  writer  states  that  there  is  a  certain  school 
of  moralists  who  are  angered  and  alarmed  by  the  mere 
suggestion  that  men  should  cease  to  blame  or  punish  each 
other.  They  protest  that  virtue  would  die  out  and  morality 
become  a  mockery  if  we  ceased  to  scold,  and  whip,  and  exe¬ 
cute  each  other.  They  seem  to  believe  that  injustice  and 
ferocity  are  the  best  exemplars  of  justice  and  human  kind¬ 
ness. 

That  mighty  moral  ruler.  King  Henry  VIII,  during  his 
reign  did,  according  to  the  author  of  Elizabethan  England, 
hang  up  seventy-two  thousand  thieves,  rogues,  and  vaga¬ 
bonds. 

In  confirmation  of  the  statement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Henry  VIII,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Harrison,  that 
after  these  seventy-two  thousand  executions  of  Henry,  there 
were  more  thieves  than  ever  in  the  next  reign. 

Harrison,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  says  of 
the  “rogues  and  vagabonds,”  “the  punishment  that  is 
ordained  for  this  kind  of  people  is  very  sharp,  and  yet  it 
cannot  restrain  them  from  their  gadding.”  For  treason 
men  were  “hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.”  For  felony, 
which  was  anything  from  highway  robbery  to  theft  of  a 
piece  of  bread,  men,  women,  and  children  were  hanged. 
For  “speaking  sedition  against  a  magistrate”  the  offender 
had  both  his  ears  cut  off.  If  a  prisoner  refused  to  plead  he 
was  pressed  to  death  under  heavy  weights. 

Dr.  James  Devon,  medical  officer  at  Glasgow  prison, 
told  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society  in  that  city,  in  1904, 
that  “with  milder  methods  of  repression  we  have  not  more, 
but  less,  crime;  and  certainly  much  less  brutality.” 

Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Wey,  of  Elmira  Reformatory,  Elmira, 
New  York,  says:  “The  time  will  come  when  every  punitive 
institution  in  the  world  will  be  destroyed,  and  be  replaced 
by  hospitals,  schools,  workshops,  and  reformatories.” 

Havelock  Ellis  says  in  his  work  on  “the  criminal,” 
“Flogging  is  objectionable,  because  it  is  ineffectual,  and  be- 
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cause  it,  brutalizes  and  degrades  those  on  whom  it  is 
inflicted,  those  who  inflict  it,  and  those  who  come  within 
the  radius  of  its  influence.” 

Lombroso,  the  great  Italian  criminologist,  said  in  1901 : 
“There  are  few  who  understand  that  there  is  anything  else 
for  us  to  do,  to  protect  ourselves  from  crime,  except  to  in¬ 
flict  punishments  that  are  often  only  new  crimes,  and  that 
are  almost  always  the  source  of  new  crimes. 

Decrease  of  punishment,  and  increase  of  education,  have 
diminished  crime  and  improved  morals.  Punish  less,  and 
teach  more ;  blame  less,  and  encourage  more ;  hate  less,  and 
love  more;  and  you  will  get  not  a  lowering,  but  a  raising 
of  the  moral  standard;  not  an  increase  in  crime,  but  a  de¬ 
crease.” 

We  cannot  look  back  over  that  trampled  and  sanguinary 
field  of  history  without  a  shudder;  but  we  must  look.  It 
reaches  back  into  the  impenetrable  mists  of  time,  it  reaches 
forward  to  our  own  thresholds,  which  still  are  wet  with 
blood  and  tears,  and  on  every  rood  of  it,  in  ghastly  horror, 
are  heaped  the  corpses  of  the  men,  and  women,  and  children, 
slain  by  the  righteous,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  in  the 
name  of  God.  Yet  the  crimes  continued,  the  horrible  mis¬ 
takes  were  repeated ;  the  holy,  and  the  noble,  still  cried  for 
their  brothers’  blood,  still  trampled  the  infants  under  their 
holy  feet,  still  forced  the  maidens  and  the  mothers  to 
slavery  and  shame. 

Men  and  women,  is  it  not  true? 

From  fear  of  ghosts  and  devils,  and  for  the  glory  of  the 
gods  of  India,  of  Babylon,  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of 
France,  of  Spain,  of  England,  were  not  millions  tortured, 
and  burned,  and  whipped,  and  hanged,  and  crucified? 

Witchcraft,  and  heresy,  idolatry,  sacrifice,  propitiation, 
divine  vengeance;  what  seas  of  blood,  what  holocausts  of 
crime,  what  long-drawn  tragedies  of  agony  and  blood  and 
sweat  do  these  names  not  recall?  And  they  were  all  mis¬ 
takes!  They  were  all  nightmares,  born  of  ignorance  and 
superstition!  We  have  awakened  from  these  nightmares. 
Our  gods  no  longer  lust  after  human  blood.  We  know  that 
heresy  is  merely  difference  of  education,  that  there  never 
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was  a  witch ;  we  know  that  all  these  millions  wept  and  bled 
and  died  for  nothing;  that  they  were  tortured,  enslaved, 
degraded  and  murdered,  by  the  holy,  through  ignorance, 
and  fear,  and  superstition. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  whip,  the  chain,  the  rack, 
the  gibbet,  and  the  sword,  have  been  used  to  uphold  the 
laws  made  by  robbers,  idlers,  and  by  ambitious  lunatics,  to 
punish  the  “crimes”  of  the  ignorant  and  the  weak. 

Think  of  the  loveliness  of  a  good  woman,  the  blessing  of 
her;  think  of  the  sweetness  and  the  joy  of  an  innocent  child, 
of  the  value  and  nobility  of  an  honest  man. 

Good  men,  if  you  honor  womanhood,  if  you  love  your 
daughters  and  your  wives,  think  of  the  millions  of  little 
boys  and  girls  who  will  grow  up  to  fill  your  prisons ;  think 
of  the  destiny  that  hovers  over  the  little  babe  your  wife 
holds  in  her  arms;  think  of  the  women  and  girls  in  the 
fields,  on  the  streets,  in  the  factories,  in  the  jails,  and  then 
look  into  your  mirror  for  a  friend  to  save  them. 

My  friends,  for  the  sake  of  good  men,  who  are  better 
than  their  gods;  for  the  sake  of  good  women  who  are  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  world;  for  the  sake  of  the  dear 
children,  who  are  sweeter  than  the  sunshine  or  the  flowers ; 
for  the  sake  of  the  generation  not  yet  spoiled  or  lost;  for 
the  sake  of  the  nations  yet  unborn;  in  the  name  of  justice, 
reason,  and  truth,  may  we  ask  for  a  sane,  sensible  under¬ 
standing. 


Note:  “Men  and  women,  as  the  little  children  are  now,  the  ruf¬ 
fians  and  harlots  once  were,  and  as  the  ruffian  and  harlot  are  now, 
millions  of  helpless  children  must  become  unless  given  sympathy  and 
aid.” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  FUTURE 

PROFESSOR  W.  D.  LANE,  a  noted  student  of  crimi¬ 
nology,  says:  “The  complete  elimination  of  crime 
need  not  be  looked  for  by  anyone  now  alive  or  soon  to 
be  born.  Not  only  will  there  doubtless  always  be  laws 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  everyone  can  constantly 
obey,  but  the  passions  of  men  will  ever  be  ready  to  simmer 
and  boil.  Under  some  conditions  and  among  some  people 
‘the  knife  will  ever  sit  loosely  in  its  sheath.’  One  may  add 
that  the  slanderous  tongue  will  always  hang  loosely  in  the 
mouth  and  the  covetous  eye  always  roam  wildly  over  other 
people’s  goods.  Envy,  greed,  malice,  lust,  hate,  the  desire 
for  revenge  and  sheer  impetuousness  of  action  will  doubt¬ 
less  always  be  among  the  frailties  of  mankind.  No  pro¬ 
gram,  however  wise  and  effectively  carried  out,  can  ever 
wholly  stop  misconduct  as  sacrifices  to  superstitious  gods 
have  now  been  stopped  among  the  civilized  portions  of  the 
race.  Perhaps  it  is  not  even  reasonable  to  hope  that  we 
shall  ever  see  the  last  insane  person,  the  last  feeble-minded, 
the  last  person  suffering  from  a  psychopathic  abnormality.” 

Nevertheless,  crime  can  be  immensely  diminished.  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  set  the  limits  to  its  re¬ 
duction. 

When  normal  living  shall  have  been  made  possible  for 
all  or  all  but  a  few,  when  the  friction  between  society  and 
the  individual  shall  have  been  reduced,  when  men  shall  be 
reasonably  able  to  satisfy  their  wants  and  to  use  their 
talents,  when  all  shall  know  the  ways  of  wholesome  leisure 
and  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  embrace  those  ways,  and 
when  the  radically  undesirable  shall  have  been  reduced  in 
numbers  and  protected  from  exploitation  and  temptation, 
then  we  may  look  for  that  reduction  of  crime  that  is  the 
aim  of  criminology  as  it  has  been  described  in  this  book. 

Many  wrong-doers  are  ignorant,  or  diseased,  or  insane, 
or  mentally  deformed,  but  there  are  some  who  are  base  or 
savage  by  nature.  These  should  be  regarded  as  we  regard 
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base  or  savage  animals;  as  creatures  of  a  lower  order, 
dangerous,  but  not  deserving  blame  or  hatred.  And  this 
is  the  sound  view,  because  these  unhappy  creatures  are 
nearer  to  our  brutal  ancestors  than  other  men,  the  ancient 
strain  of  man’s  bestial  origin  cropping  out  in  them  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Blatchford,  on  environment,  says :  “Let  us  think  what 
it  means  to  be  born  quite  without  knowledge.  Let  us  think 
what  it  means  to  owe  all  that  we  have  learned  to  environ¬ 
ment.” 

So  it  is.  Were  it  not  for  the  action  of  environment,  for 
the  helping  of  other  men  and  women,  we  would  live  and  die 
as  animals;  without  morality,  without  decency,  without  the 
use  of  tools,  or  arms,  or  art,  or  letters.  We  should  be 
savages,  or  a  superior  kind  of  apes.  That  we  are  civilized 
and  cultured  men  and  women  we  owe  to  the  fellow-creatures 
who  have  put  into  our  infant  hands  the  key  to  the  stored-up 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  race. 

The  main  difference  between  the  Europe  of  today  and 
the  Europe  of  the  Stone  Age  is  one  of  knowledge:  that  is, 
of  environment. 

Suppose  that  a  child  of  twentieth-century  parents  could 
be  born  into  the  environment  of  an  earlier  century.  Would 
he  grow  up  with  the  ideas  of  today,  or  with  the  ideas  of 
those  who  taught  and  trained  him?  Most  certainly  he 
would  fall  into  step  with  his  environment:  he  would  think 
with  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  from  whom  he  learned. 

Born  into  ancient  Athens,  he  would  look  upon  slavery 
as  a  quite  natural  and  proper  thing.  Born  into  ancient 
Scandinavia,  he  would  grow  up  a  viking,  would  worship 
Thor  and  Odin,  and  would  adopt  piracy  as  the  only  profes¬ 
sion  for  a  man  of  honor.  Born  in  the  environment  of  the 
Spanish  prime,  he  would  think  it  a  righteous  act  to  roast 
heretics  or  to  break  Lutherans  on  the  wheels.  Born  into 
the  fanatical  environment  of  sixteenth-century  France,  he 
would  have  no  scruples  against  assisting  in  the  holy  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

Born  a  Turk,  he  would  believe  the  Koran,  and  accept 
polygamy  and  slavery.  Born  a  Red  Indian,  he  would  scalp 
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his  slain  or  wounded  enemies,  and  torture  his  prisoners. 
Born  among  cannibals,  he  would  devour  his  aged  relatives, 
and  his  faded  wives,  and  most  of  the  foes  made  captive 
to  his  bow  and  spear. 

Suppose  a  child  of  modern  American  family  could  be 
born  into  the  environment  of  fourteenth-century  England ! 
He  would  surely  believe  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in 
a  personal  devil,  and  in  a  hell  of  everlasting  fire. 

He  would  believe  that  the  sun  goes  around  the  world, 
and  that  any  person  that  thought  otherwise  was  a  child  of 
the  devil,  and  ought  to  be  broiled  piously  and  slowly  at  a 
fire  of  green  faggots. 

He  would  accept  slave-dealing,  witch-burning,  the  Star- 
Chamber,  the  whipping-post,  the  pillory,  and  the  forcing 
of  evidence  by  torture,  as  comfortably  as  we  now  accept 
the  cat-o’-nine-tails,  the  silent  system  and  the  gallows. 

He  would  look  upon  education,  sanitation,  and  science 
as  black  magic  and  defiance  of  God. 

Dr.  Lydston,  in  the  “Disease  of  Society,”  says:  “The 
prospective  criminal  once  born,  what  does  society  do  to 
prevent  his  becoming  a  criminal?  Practically  nothing. 
What  is  the  remedy  at  present  in  vogue?  Society  punishes 
a  vicious  child  after  a  criminal  act  has  been  committed ;  and 
sends  the  diseased  one  to  the  hospital  to  be  supported  by 
the  public  after  he  has  become  helpless.  Even  in  this,  the 
twentieth  century,  the  child  who  has  committed  its  first 
offense  is  in  most  communities  thrown  by  the  authorities 
into  contact  with  older  and  more  hardened  criminals — to 
have  his  criminal  education  completed.  The  same  fate  is 
meted  out  to  the  adult  ^rst  offender.’  We  have  millions 
for  sectarian  universities,  millions  for  foreign  missions, 
but  few  dollars  for  the  redemption  of  children  of  vicious 
propensities  or  corrupting  opportunities,  who  are  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  own  vicious  social  system.  Every  penal  insti¬ 
tution,  every  expensive  process  of  criminal  law,  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  stupidity  and  wastefulness  of  society— an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  and  energy  to  cure  a  disease  that  might 
be  largely  prevented,  and  more  logically  treated  where  not 
prevented.” 
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Governor  Smith,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
State  Legislature,  declared  before  that  body,  that  crime  was 
a  disease,  and  the  sentencing  power  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  judges,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  high-salaried 
experts. 

The  governor  would  leave  to  juries  only  the  power  to 
render  a  verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused, 
and  would  then  have  the  penalty  and  ultimate  parole  or  re¬ 
lease  of  the  convict  determined  by  the  board  of  expert 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  alienists,  lawyers,  and  experts, 
“they  to  be  paid  at  least  $25,000  a  year.  This  board  should 
also  be  given  the  power  to  recommend  the  transfer  or  parole 
of  prisoners. 

“Under  this  plan,  judges  and  juries  would  proceed  much 
as  they  do  now  in  criminal  trials.  Misdemeanors  would  be 
punished  as  they  now  are.  Convicted  felons  would  be  taken 
to  a  clearing-house,  where  they  would  be  examined  by 
highly  paid  experts  and  their  punishment  decided  upon 
after  full  observation  in  accordance  with  the  mental  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  degree  of  curability  of  the  individual. 

“I  regard  this  suggestion  as  an  important  step  toward  a 
scientific  treatment  of  crime.  Fixed  terms  of  punishment 
for  different  crimes  are  in  no  sense  scientific.  It  would  be 
just  as  sensible  to  decree  that  any  person  suffering  from  a 
certain  disease  should  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  a  fixed  time 
and  then  discharge  him,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
was  cured. 

“The  element  of  cost  is  not  so  important  as  the  result. 
Placing  felons  in  dark  cells  has  been  tried  for  centuries,  and 
has  accomplished  nothing  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
world.  The  present  system  is  incongruous  and  needs  to  be 
supplanted  by  methods  that  modern  science  can  recommend 
with  some  assurance  that  they  will  perform  better  service.” 

District  Attorney  Blanton,  of  New  York,  and  Warden 
Lawes,  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  as  well  as  Clarence  Darrow,  the 
well-known  criminal  lawyer,  agree  that  Governor  Smith’s 
recommendations  are  “the  most  far-reaching”  that  have 
been  put  forward  in  years. 
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The  Governor  has  had  many  opportunities  to  review 
criminal  cases  laid  before  him  in  the  course  of  applications 
for  pardon  and  reprieve,  and  the  suggestions  he  makes, 
although  startling,  should  not  be  laid  aside  merely  because 
they  are  novel. 

Ed  Morrell,  in  his  “New  Era  Penology,”  says: 

“The  theory  of  the  fundamentals  of  criminal  law  must 
be  changed  before  we  can  effectively  grapple  with  this 
world-wide  problem.  True  foundation  lies  in  discarding 
old  methods  and  abolishing  archaic  fifteenth-century  jails. 

“In  these  places  our  fellow  human  beings  are  confined, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  yes — and  even  children. 

“Some  of  these  jails  are  easily  several  centuries  old, 
tyrannized  over  by  political  henchmen  holding  their  jobs 
for  what?  Simply  as  a  reward  for  their  partisanship — 
visionless  men  with  whom  tyranny  becomes  an  obsession. 
The  whole  American  jails  system  can  be  summed  up  as 
one  of  persecution  and  cruelty  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  its  reverse  evil,  coddling  paternalism. 

“By  this  system  men  are  either  hardened  or  weakened 
and  ultimately  sent  out  unfit  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  usually  to  commit  worse  crimes  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  punished. 

“The  average  annual  expenditure  in  this  single  country 
devoted  to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  lawbreakers  would  twice  rebuild  all  of 
the  fleets  of  the  world,  and  pay  the  current  costs  of  any 
three  governments. 

“In  other  words  the  concept  of  the  new  penology  is :  ‘Let 
those  of  the  social  group  who  desire  to  indulge  in  the  ex¬ 
pensive  folly  of  crime  foot  the  bill.  Honest  citizens  must 
and  should  refuse  to  shoulder  any  further  taxation  burdens 
con-committal  with  crime.’ 

“If  the  law-abiding  citizens  refuse  to  foot  the  bill  and 
thereby,  through  the  superior  power  of  the  force  of  num¬ 
bers  compel  our  anti-social  brothers  to  pay  in  total  for  their 
criminal  depredations,  surely,  in  justice,  let  it  be  said  that 
we  must  make  ample  provision  for  them  to  be  enabled  to 
do  so.” 
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Ed  Morrell’s  plan  is  as  follows : 

“(1)  To  substitute  for  our  present  penal  .system  a 
rational  curative  and  correctional  system  based  upon  the 
New  Era  Penology. 

(2)  To  place  the  entire  penal  system  of  the  nation  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
Cabinet  Officer  and  Congress,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

(3)  To  realign  our  criminal  code  by:  (a)  Abolishing 
the  jury  system  in  criminal  cases  and  substituting  a  tribunal 
of  judges,  (b)  Abolishing  the  office  of  District  Attorney 
and  substituting  a  Public  Investigator  and  a  Public  Defend¬ 
er  to  determine  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused,  (c) 
Abolishing  all  arbitrary  court  sentences  and  substituting 
the  remanding  of  the  individual  to  the  Central  Zone  In¬ 
vestigating  Station,  (d)  Establishing  a  court  of  equity 
which  shall  determine  the  fine  necessary  to  cover  restitution 
to  the  injured  party  and  to  the  State. 

(4)  To  create  physical,  psychopathic,  educational  and 
vocational  departments  in  the  Zone  Stations  to  diagnose 
each  individual  case  and  to  outline  the  proper  course  of 
treatment  and  training. 

(5)  To  establish  Industrial  Training  centers  modeled 
after  jthe  army  vocational  rehabilitation  system  for  the 
various  groups  of  offenders :  (a)  All  lawbreakers  who  have 
satisfactorily  passed  the  mental  and  physical  tests,  (b) 
Lawbreakers  who  have  been  classed  as  mentally  deficient  or 
criminally  insane,  (c)  Murderers  or  those  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  violent  homicidal  deeds.  (These  cases  will  be  iso¬ 
lated  for  the  balance  of  their  natural  lives  and  compelled 
to  support  the  needy  dependents  of  the  tragedy.) 

(6)  To  establish  a  scale  of  wages  for  prison  labor  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  paid  free  labor  for  similar  work,  thereby 
enabling  prisoners  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  pay  off  their 
fines. 

(7)  To  establish  a  chain  of  employment  agencies  to 
secure  work  for  the  State  Trained  Pupils  of  the  future. 

(8)  To  deport  all  criminal  aliens,  who  represent  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  our  criminals,  and  to  establish  an  interna- 
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tional  bureau  of  criminal  identification  to  cooperate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

(9)  To  establish  an  international  commission  to  sup¬ 
press  the  indiscriminate  manufacture;  of  all  narcotic  drugs : 
each  nation  to  have  the  privilege  to  manufacture  drugs 
under  government  control  for  medicinal  use. 

(10)  To  suppress  crime  news  and  all  information  which 
might  suggest  crime  to  potential  law  violators.” 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  a  speech  in  1913  said:  “It  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  this  country  that  a  poor  man  has  less  chance  to 
get  justice  than  a  rich  man.” 

Ex-Governor  Walden,  of  Oklahoma,  once  said :  “The  poor 
and  weak  are  not  properly  defended.” 

A  great  law  professor  says:  “As  the  system  is  today 
the  law  seldom  interferes  with  the  enterprises  of  the  rich 
and  great,  they  strike  the  feeble,  who  ought  on  the  contrary 
to  be  protected.” 

One  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the  West,  the  immortal  Judge 
William  W.  Woods,  of  northern  Idaho,-  once  stated:  “It  is 
time  all  of  the  old  Mosaic  laws  were  scrapped  and  the  laws 
of  Christ  lived  up  to.  Moses  advocated  a  tooth  for  a  tooth 
while  Christ  says:  Thou  shalt  not  kill.” 

Louis  E.  Lawes,  America’s  greatest  prison  warden, 
states  that  statistics  show  that  90  per  cent  of  those  com¬ 
mitted  for  murder  had  no  previous  criminal  record;  he 
points  out  that  the  juries  and  judges  err  in  11  per  cent  of 
the  criminal  commitments  for  first  degree  murder  and  that 
54  per  cent  of  these  were  acquitted  on  retrial  as  not  guilty. 
As  to  this  Doctor  Stokes,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  states: 
“There  are  plenty  of  cases  on  record  where  the  original 
conviction  has  been  proved  to  be  in  error ;  some  escaping 
execution  by  only  a  few  hours  or  days.”  Is  it,  therefore, 
not  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  mistake  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  ? 

Governor  Hunt,  of  Arizona,  says:  “Prisons  and  felons 
are  misnomers  in  the  light  of  modern  medical  knowledge 
and  psychology.  The  tragic  consequences  and  the  price 
society  must  pay  as  a  result  of  the  unintelligent  method  of 
dealing  with  crime  and  those  guilty  of  violating  the  laws  of 
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society  is  appalling.  The  stark  cruelty,  the  unrestrained 
hatred  and  passion,  the  unreasonable  desire  for  revenge 
and  punishment  and  the  unsympathetic  attitude  toward 
problems  affecting  the  reformation  of  the  criminally  in¬ 
clined,  make  progress  in  this  line  necessarily  slow/' 

I  could  relate  statements  from  prominent  men  without 
limit,  all  giving  the  same  opinion  as  found  in  the  foregoing. 
However,  I  have  related  only  a  few  picked  at  random  to 
show  that  enlightenment  is  creeping  forth. 

During  twelve  years  of  imprisonment  I  have  searched 
through  many  histories  and  delved  into  the  writings  of 
the  leading  professors  and  scientists  who  go  down  to  the 
depths  of  human  suffering. 

I  have  learned  that  all  men  are  weak,  that  all  men  are 
strong,  that  inwardly  each  is  the  other.  They  all  have  traits 
of  good  but  so  many  are  without  knowledge  to  raise  them 
above  the  waters  of  human  greed  and  misunderstandings. 

I  might  draw  this  book  to  a  close  at  this  place,  were  it 
not  that  I  feel  all  has  not  been  said,  yet  how  can  I  say  it? 
The  rest  is  history,  not  by  one  person  but  by  many.  The 
world  is  getting  better  as  we  go  on  and  up.  Some  maintain 
that  crime  has  been  on  the  increase  in  the  last  few  years. 
This  perhaps  is  only  a  reaction  following  the  World  War. 
The  same  has  always  been  the  case,  all  through  the  history 
of  the  world;  increase  of  crime  followed  war;  held  the 
forward  movement  back  a  few  years.  Things  will  soon 
become  normal  again  and  we  will  continue  on  our  upward 
course  and  there  is  no  other  way  we  can  go.  If  the  world 
had  begun  as  it  is  today  that  would  mean  it  had  stood  still 
through  all  the  ages  and  if  it  had  begun  in  paradise  and 
had  fallen  into  its  present  level,  that  would  mean  it  was 
headed  for  the  devil  for  its  progress  would  have  been  re¬ 
versed. 

It  is  not  how  fast  we  travel  or  by  what  route  or  method, 
but  in  what  direction  we  are  going  whether  it  is  for  the 
devil  or  the  better  power.  When  the  beginning  is  as  low  as 
it  can  possibly  be  (as  in  the  case  of  man),  and  when  from 
that  debased  first  condition  there  has  been  a  steady  advance 
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onward  and  upward,  hope  is  not  only  warranted  but  is  the 
only  light  ahead. 

Shaftesbury,  in  his  “Goal  of  Creation,”  says:  “Honesty 
is  the  only  road  to  perfection.  Without  integrity  the  goal 
will  not  be  reached.  The  race  and  the  world  are  on  an 
upward  incline  and  perfection  is  the  goal.  Humanity  is 
thus  far  the  best  product  for  this  part  of  the  universe,  but 
it  is  quite  short  of  perfection.  In  its  imperfection  it  is 
quite  unsatisfactory  and  unsatisfied.  It  lacks  knowledge 
and  it  lacks  power  because  it  is  imperfect.” 

We  are  being  purified.  The  time  will  come  when  we  will 
be  divine  and  through  the  silence  we  will  hear  with  our 
souls,  as  a  purifying  current  from  a  divine  world  shines 
through  our  inward  being. 

There  is  but  one  moral  code  in  the  universe — perfect 
honesty.  When  we  reach  that  stage  we  will  need  no  prisons. 
Stone  walls  will  crumble  into  dust  before  the  standard  of 
integrity.  The  men  and  women  who  have  become  pure 
in  mind  and  heart  need  no  creed,  no  Decalogue,  no  code,  no 
religion. 

Grand  and  noble  as  all  theology  must  be,  it  pales  and 
is  lost  before  the  light  of  perfect  honesty. 

When  a  human  being  has  reached  that  moral  stage 
where  nothing  can  turn  him  from  this  one  quality  he  has 
outstripped  all  others  in  the  race  to  heaven.  Some  day, 
perhaps  before  the  dawn  of  another  century,  when  men 
and  women  have  become  purified  in  mind  and  heart  there 
will  be  a  divine  light  shining  its  piercing  rays  into  the  soul 
of  the  human  race. 

Then  the  criminal  code  of  the  world  will  have  but 
one  interpretation:  to  become  pure,  then  religious,  Jewish, 
Catholic,  pagan,  Protestant,  and  all  will  cluster  about  the 
rock-built  temple  of  God,  whose  every  stone  bears  the  whole 
story  of  salvation;  become  pure  in  mind  and  heart. 

The  world  is  getting  better.  This  is  no  idle  statement, 
no  hasty  remark.  It  is  a  conclusion  founded  upon  long 
years  of  research ;  long  years  in  communion  with  the  silent 
angels  of  thought.  Long  years  of  sensible,  practical  ob- 
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servation  among  the  works  of  great  writers,  who  have  been 
accepted  by  the  thinking  men  of  our  time. 

The  world  is  destined  to  advance  from  one  plane  to  an¬ 
other,  ever  higher  and  better,  but  it  plunges  before  it  leaps ; 
so  history  has  always  recorded  its  past.  We  were  in  the 
abyss  at  the  close  of  the  dying  century.  Ignorance,  con¬ 
fusion,  was  everywhere.  We  have  just  passed  through  a 
great  war,  and  that  with  infidelity  and  greed  and  misunder¬ 
standing  is  taking  us  to  the  final  plunge ;  then  the  great  leap 
will  be  taken.  The  air  will  clear.  The  sun  will  shine.  A 
new  plane  will  be  reached.  The  race  will  see  their  goal. 
We  will  have  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  the  evil  in¬ 
fluence  dispelled  forever.  Love,  understanding,  and  reason 
will  bring  the  race  and  the  world  to  God,  the  Infinite  Al¬ 
mighty,  the  Kindly  Creator,  the  Master  Mind  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  Ruler  of  all  the  world,  J udge  and  Savior,  All-wise, 
All-holy,  and  All-blissful,  forever  and  ever. 


I  THANK  YOU. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


PICTURE  CHAPTER 

THIS  chapter  is  reserved  for  pictures  of  our  little 
prison  here  in  Idaho.  We  have  one  of  the  smallest 
penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  humane.  The 
Northwest  is  noted  for  fair  dealing;  even  with  the  wrong¬ 
doer. 

The  chief  officials  are :  Governor  Baldridge,  Attorney 
General  Stephens,  and  Secretary  of  State,  F.  E.  Lukens, 
who  act  as  the  prison  commission  and  the  pardon  and 
parole  board. 

J.  W.  Wheeler,  Warden,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Matron,  Daniel 
Ackley,  Deputy  Warden,  T.  N.  Cribbins,  chief  clerk  and  in 
charge  of  the  Bertillon  department,  0.  H.  Parker,  prison 
physician,  Rev.  R.  E.  Pounds,  parole  officer,  with  Captain 
Lester  in  charge  of  the  yard. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  this  prison  may  be 
found  in  my  book,  “Behind  Gray  Walls,”  which  was  first 
published  in  1920;  the  second  edition  was  revised,  enlarged, 
and  placed  on  the  market  in  1927. 

Owners  of  this  volume  should  also  have  “Behind  Gray 
Walls,”  which  can  be  obtained  through  your  book  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  author  or  publisher. 
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A  DAILY  CONSECRATION  TO  TRUTH 

I  go  forth  this  day  to  manifest  the  I  Am. 

I  am  not  moved  by  things  that  appear. 

I  am  not  governed  by  feelings. 

I  am  not  led  by  words  or  thoughts  of  others. 

I  am  not  influenced  outside  of  myself. 

I  am  myself  in  truth. 

I  maintain  this  consciousness  every  moment. 

I  am  true,  not  false. 

I  am  strong,  not  weak. 

I  am  free,  not  bound. 

I  speak  only  of  true  things. 

I  never  utter  the  opposite. 

I  hold  the  truth  under  all  circumstances. 

I  give  thanks  always. 

I  have  the  will. 

1  have  the  power. 

I  have — today 

To  think  according  to  the  Truth, 

To  speak  according  to  the  Truth, 

To  acknowledge  Perfection  as  my  Source. 

To  purpose  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress. 


— By  Fannie  B.  James. 
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The  Author  When  a  Youth. 

“I  believe  in  the  path  that  today  I  am  treading, 

That  I  shall  come  safe  through  the  dangers  I’m  dreading. 
I  believe  in  the  world  and  its  bigness  and  splendor, 

That  most  of  the  hearts  beating  around  us  are  tender. 

The  days  are  but  footsteps  and  years  are  but  miles 
That  lead  us  to  beauty  and  singing  and  smiles.” 
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WHAT  I’LL  DO 

What  can  1  clo  to  the  cruel  world 
For  the  ivrongs  it’s  done  to  me ? 

How  can  I  wreak  a  sweet  revenge 
For  its  heartless  cruelty? 

How  can  1  force  mankind  to  pay 
The  damage-debt  they  owe 

To  me  whom  they  crushed  and  trampled  down 
With  the  lowest  of  the  low? 

Then,  too,  as  I  think  of  the  kindly  deeds 
The  world  has  done  to  me, 

Of  the  love  they  showed,  and  the  help  they  gave 
To  be  what  I  ought  to  be, 

I’m  puzzled  a  bit  as  to  ivhat  I  can  do 
To  pay  it  all  back  again — ■ 

Ah,  now  I  know,  I’m  going  to  give 
Myself  in  the  service  of  men. 


— By  Reformatory  Herald. 
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The  Idaho  Penitentiary  just  as  it  looked  when  the  author  entered  its 

gates,  September,  1915. 


Note:  _  Shaftesbury  says:  “No  person  remains  angry  all  the  time; 
passion  dies  away.  The  only  person  who  never  forgives  or  forgets 
is  the  savage  or  the  criminal.  An  honest  man  will  find  relief  in  for¬ 
giving  and  forgetting.  Revenge  is  evidence  of  the  barbarian  or  the 
criminal.  When  dislikes  have  had  time  to  spend  their  force  the  in¬ 
evitable  reaction  is  always  in  the  opposite  direction,  except  in  the 
case  of  born  criminals  or  an  inherited  savage  disposition.” 
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THE  WINDS  OF  FATE 


One  ship  drives  East  and  another  drives  West 
With  the  selfsame  winds  that  blow, 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  sails 

And  not  the  gales 

Which  tells  us  the  way  to  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  fate 

As  we  journey  along  through  life 

’Tis  the  set  of  a  sold 

That  decides  its  goal 

And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 

— By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


HIDDEN  POWER 


Try  the  door,  do  not  hesitate 

Tap  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  nature 

The  response  is  there 

Waiting  for  you  to  discover 

Riches,  happiness,  love  in  abundance 
And  the  beauty,  radiant  and  rare, 

Are  yours,  and  all  marvelous  power, 

That  supports  the  great  earth 

Will  you  rush  to  them 

And  at  your  command,  those  Almighty  arms 
Will  protect  you,  lift  you  up, 

Help  you  to  LIVE  again. 


By  Elizabeth  Belliars. 
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Mr..  Lester,  Captain  of  the  Yard  at  the 
Idaho  Penitentiary,  having  worked  at  this 
prison  from  time  to  time  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  was  for  some  years  Deputy  War¬ 
den  of  Deer  Lodge  Penitentiary  in  Montana. 


“He  whose  heart  is  pure  and  good,  who  is  without  pride,  is  mild, 
persevering,  simple,  and  plain,  who  considers  every  creature  as  his 
friend,  and  who  loves  every  soul  as  his  own,  who  behaves  uniformly 
to  everyone  with  kindness  and  love,  who  wishes  to  do  good,  and  has 
abandoned  vanity — in  his  heart  resides  the  Lord  of  Life.” 
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WILL  THE  LIGHTS  BE  WHITE? 

Oft,  when  I  feel  my  engine  swerve 
Hs  o’er  strange  rails  we  fare 
I  strain  my  eyes  around  the  curve 
For  what  waits  us  there. 

When  swift  and  free  she  carries  me 
Through  the  yards  unknown  at  night 
I  look  along  the  line  to  see 
That  all  the  lamps  are  white. 

The  blue  light  marks  the  crippled  car 
The  green  light  signals  slow 
The  red  light  is  a  danger  light 
The  white  light  “Let  her  go.’’ 

Again  the  open  fields  we  roam 
And  when  the  night  is  fair 
I  look  up  at  the  starry  dome 
And  wonder  what’s  up  there. 

For  who  can  speak  for  those  who  dwell 
Behind  the  curving  sky ? 

No  m.an  has  ever  lived  to  tell 
Just  what  it  means  to  die. 

Swift  towards  life’s  terminal  I  trend 
The  run  seems  short  tonight 
God  only  knows  ivhat’s  at  the  end 
I  hope  the  lamps  are  white. 

By  Cy  Warman, 

“1’he  Poet  Engineer.” 
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View  of  Prison  Grounds  Outside  the  Walls,  Showing 
Some  of  Warden  Wheeler’s  Improvements. 


“By  thought  man  either  blesses  or  curses  himself. 
By  thought  he  brings  into  his  life  either  success  or 
failure,  health  or  disease,  happiness  or  unhappiness, 
poverty  or  prosperity.” 
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WHY  IS  IT? 

Why  is  it  the  noblest  thoughts  are  the  ones  that  are  never  expressed? 
Why  is  it  the  grandest  deeds  are  the  ones  that  are  never  confessed? 
Why  is  it  the  brightest  eyes  are  the  ones  soon  dimmed  with  tears? 
Why  is  it  the  lightest  heart  must  ache  and  ache  for  years? 

Why  is  it.  the  sweetest  smile  has  for  its  sister  a  sigh? 

Why  is  it  the  strongest  love  is  the  love  we  always  pass  by? 

Why  is  it  the  friends  we  trust  are  the  ones  who  always  betray? 

Why  is  it  the  lips  we  wish  to  kiss  are  the  ones  so  far  away? 

Why  is  it  the  things  we  all  can  have  are  the  ones  we  always  refuse? 
Why  is  it  none  of  us  live  the  lives  (if  we  could)  we’d  choose? 

While  the  things  we  all  can  have  are  the  ones  we  always  hate, 

And  life  never  seems  complete  no  matter  how  long  we  wait? 

—By  Work  House  Prison,  Washington  Times. 
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View  of  Idaho  Penitentiary,  1927.  Warden’s 
House,  Guard  Quarters,  and  Women’s  Ward,  hi 
front.  For  twenty  years  an  old  stone  hull  has  stood 
m  the  center  of  the  yard.  This  has  been  repaired 
and  put  in  shape,  and  within  its  walls  there  is  now 
a  modern  up-to-date  cell  house. 

Warden  Wheeler  has  made  many  other  improve¬ 
ments,  repairing  and  rebuilding  the  bake  shop,  bath 
house,  dining  room,  library,  and  kitchen.  He  has 
created  a  dormitory,  and  is  putting  up  other  build¬ 
ings. 


“The  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley,  it  is  a  thoroughfare. 
It  closes  on  the  twilight,  it  opens  on  the  dawn.” 
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OPPORTUNITY 

They  do  me  wrong  ivho  say  I  come  no  more 
When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  yon  in, 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door 
And  bid  you  wake,  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  aiuay 
Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day 
At  sunrise  every  sold  is  born  again. 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  lost  youth  all  aghast ? 

Dost  reel  from  righteous  Retribution’ s  blow ? 

Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the  past 
And  find  the  future’s  joages  tvhite  as  snow. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?  Rouse  thee  from  thy  spell. 

A)'t  thou,  a  sinner?  Sins  may  be  forgiven. 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee  from  Hell, 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to  Heaven. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have  sped, 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 

My  judgment  seals  the  dead  past  with  its  dead 
But  never  binds  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands  and  weep, 
I  lend  my  arm  to  all  ivho  say,  “I  can” ; 

No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sinks  so  deep 
But  yet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 


— By  Walter  Malone. 
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Rev.  Earl  C.  Pounds,  Prison  Chaplain  and 
Parole  Officer,  also  Superintendent  of  the 
Idaho  Society  for  the  Friendless,  and  for 
many  years  active  in  uplift  work,  helping 
many  parole  prisoners  to  get  onto  their  feet 
and  into  proper  employment. 


“Let  others  write  of  battles  fought, 
Of  bloody,  ghastly  fields, 

Where  honor  greets  the  man  who  wins 
And  death  the  man  who  yields, 

But  1  will  write  of  him  who  fights 
And  vanquishes  his  sin, 

Who  struggles  on  through  weary  years 
Against  great  odds  and  wins.” 
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STANDING  BY 


When  1  was  in  prison  you  came  to  me. 

Bringing  a  visioyi  of  what  used  to  be. 

And  oh,  how  I  longed  to  once  more  be  free. 

To  travel  life’s  highway  with  you. 

Before  you  came  life  seemed  hardly  worth  while, 

I’d  forgot  how  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile 

In  a  place  where  a  dark  scowl  is  always  in  style 

And  the  skies  are  never  blue. 

Behind  gray  walls  where  each  day  seems  a  year 
And  the  future  outlook  is  most  desolate  and  drear 
Where  each  sorrow-dimmed  eye  is  hiding  a  tear 
And  the  pleasures  of  life  are  few. 

But  you  brought  me  sunshine — and  happiness,  too. 

A  secret  I  read  in  your  dark  eyes  so  true 
And  I  vowed  1  would  build  on  the  ruins  anew 
And  once  more  prove  worthy  of  you. 


■By  Thomas  Seavers 
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Flower  Garden,  Within  the  Walls. 


“The  flowers  must  he  buried  in  darkness  before  they  could  bud  and 
bloom. 

And  the  sweetest  and  warmest  sunshine  comes  after  the  storm  and 
gloom. 

So  the  heart,  from  the  hardest  trial  gains  the  purest  of  all. 

From  the  lips  that  have  tasted  sadness  the  sweetest  song  shall  fall.” 
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WHY  WAIT? 


I  would  rather  have  one  little  rose 
From  the  garden  of  a  friend, 

Than  to  have  the  choicest  of  flowers 
When  my  stay  on  earth  must  end. 

I  would  rather  have  one  pleasant  word 
In  kindness  said  to  me, 

Than  flattery  when  my  heart  is  still 
And  life  has  ceased  to  be. 

I  would  rather  have  a  loving  smile 
From  the  friends  I  know  are  true, 

Than  tears  shed  around  my  casket 
When  this  world  I  bid  adieu. 

Bring  me  all  the  flowers  today 
Whether  white  or  pink  or  red. 

I'd  rather  have  a  blossom  now 
Than  a  truckload  when  I’m  dead. 


— By  11736,  Washington  State  Penitentiary. 
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The  longest  timer  of  them  all,  Daniel  W. 
Ackley,  Deputy  Warden  at  the  Idaho  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  having  been  at  the  prison  for 
thirty-five  years. 


“White  veils  of  shining  water 
Brightly  silvered  by  the  sun 
Green  moss  beneath  the  willows 
Where  the  darkling  shadows  run. 

“Flow  on,  0  lovely  river 
Far  out  to  the  gray-blue  sea. 
Just  so  our  lives  are  flowing 
On  to  meet  eternity.” 
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TO  THE  KNOCKER 

Put  the  hammer  in  the  locker, 

Hide  the  sounding  hoard  likewise. 
Anyone  can  be  a  knocker. 

Anyone  can  criticise. 

Cultivate  a  manner  winning, 

Though  it  hurts  your  face  to  smile 
And  seems  awkward  at  beginning — 
Be  a  booster  for  a  while. 

Let  the  blacksmith  do  the  pounding , 
He’s  the  one  that  draws  the  pay, 

You  don’t  get  a  cent  for  hounding 
Saints  and  sinners  night  and  day. 
Just  for  solid  satisfaction, 

Drop  a  kind  word  in  the  slot, 

And  I’ll  warrant  you’ll  get  action 
For  your  effort  on  the  spot. 

Kindness  every  time  beats  knocking, 
Mirth  is  better  than  a  frown. 

Do  not  waste  your  time  in  picking 
Flaws  with  brothers  who  are  down. 
And  it  isn’t  so  distressing 
If  you  give  a  little  boost 
To  the  man  the  fates  are  pressing 
When  the  chicks  come  home  to  roost. 

Yes,  the  old  world  would  be  brighter 
If  we  kindled  friendship’ s  flame, 

This  makes  the  trouble  lighter 
For  the  man  against  the  game. 

Send  your  grouch  on  a  vacation 
Give  your  grumbling  tones  the  shake 
Then,  with  grim  determination. 
Throw  your  hammer  in  the  lake. 


— Author  Unknown. 
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Front  outside  view  of  walls,  including  administra¬ 
tion  building  with  warden's  office  on  this  side.  The 
other  side  contains  the  Bertillon  Bureau  and  the 
clerk’s  department,  with  Mr.  T.  N.  Cribbins  in 
charge. 


“I  close  the  door  that  leads  to  yesterday, 

I  close  all  those  memories,  tears,  aches,  those  pains 
That  clouded  my  skies,  unwelcomed  guests 
That  wound  my  heart  again. 

No  blighted  dreams  of  yesterday 
Would  store  my  lair  in  ream 
No  sleeping  throbbing  memories 
To  say  what  might  have  been.” 
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THE  THRILL  OF  BATTLE 

Let  him  who  will  tread  easy  ways  and  have  his  hardens  light. 

But  as  for  me  I’d  rather  know  the  struggle  and  the  fight. 

I’d  rather  risk  with  failure  in  the  battle’s  noise  and  heat. 

Than  live  a  sheltered  life  and  never  venture  with  defeat. 

I  woidd  not  choose  to  be  endowed  and  freed  from  want  and  fear. 

To  have  no  goal  to  try  to  reach,  no  purpose  year  by  year. 

T o  live  and  laugh  and  sleep  and  dine,  God  keep  me  safe  from  this. 

And  let  me  shoot  at  targets  far — yes,  even  though  I  miss. 

I  want  to  dream  and  hope  and  plan,  I  want  to  be  afraid. 

I  never  want  to  see  the  day  ivhen  all  my  bills  are  paid. 

For  sad  must  be  the  plight  of  him  though  all  his  skies  are  blue. 

Who  walks  about  the  busy  world,  and  has  no  work  to  do. 

Give  me  the  thrill  of  venturing ,  of  losing  if  I  must, 

Of  matching  strength  ivith  other’s  strength  and  giving  thrust  for 
thrust. 

I  always  want  some  task  to  do,  some  lesson  to  be  learned. 

That  I  may  say  that  what  is  mine  I’ve  battled  for  and  earned. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Guest. 


The  End. 
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